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COOLIDGE IN SPITE OF HIMSELF 
BY JOHN SPARGO 
I 


Tuat Mr. Coolidge will be the candidate of the Republican 
Party in 1928 seems to be inevitable, notwithstanding his much 
discussed statement that he does not “choose” to be. To fore- 
cast his nomination, by a practically unanimous Convention, 
is not to indulge in political prophecy but simply to apply the 
rigid logic of realism to the present political situation. He does 
not choose to be a candidate for reélection, but he cannot refuse 
to be chosen. 

Unquestionably, Calvin Coolidge is incomparably the strongest 
man in the Republican Party. He is so far ahead of all other 
possible aspirants for the nomination in the popular regard, so far 
remote in the rear is his nearest rival, that to speak of him as a 
competitor is almost silly. There is no personal reflection upon, 
nor criticism of, any individual implied in this statement. 
There are abler men than Mr. Coolidge in his party, men who 
possess more of the qualities of statesmanship, but they do not 
command his great influence over the minds of the great mass of 
the people. Coolidge is first and foremost. There is no second. 
The sandy-haired Vermonter commands the situation in manner 
and fashion almost unprecedented. There are few parallels in 
our political history to Calvin Coolidge’s position as the year 
1927 wanes. 
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Those who were believed to know Coolidge the politician more 
intimately than perhaps anybody else, and whose opinions were 
respected accordingly, have long intimated that he would not be 
an active candidate for the nomination; that he would use 
none of the enormous power inseparable from the high office he 
holds to promote the movement for his renomination. For this 
attitude Mr. Coolidge has been hailed with a mighty chorus of 
sincere praise. A host of people regarded it as a generous and 
noble renunciation of personal advantage, inspired by a high 
sense of rectitude and political righteousness, rarely experienced 
by politicians; the instinctive expression of a New England con- 
science, uniquely sensitive, dominated by an extraordinary sense 
of social obligation. 

Whether these self-appointed interpreters have really known 
more about Mr. Coolidge’s attitude than the rest of us, or whether, 
as is more likely, they have been just guessing, is of no importance 
at all. All that matters is that they have been almost certainly, 
even demonstrably, right. The “I do not choose to be” state- 
ment proves that. But there is no virtue in the Coolidge at- 
titude. There is no renunciation of personal advantage under 
the urge of a domineering sense of righteousness. That interpre- 
tation of his motives is simply another illustration of the ease with 
which romanticism displaces realism in the mass mind. Of 
course, the illusion is a political factor of significance: the pean of 
praise it evokes will be of no slight influence in the Republican 
National Convention and in the campaign. Mr. Coolidge is too 
astute a politician to overlook its import, and too practical to 
find it unwelcome or to decline to profit thereby. He is under no 
obligation to discredit the romanticism. 


II 


The dour Vermonter who so greatly resembles the hills among 
which he was cradled, and the rocky soil which nurtured his boy- 
hood,—though his dourness is obscured in public in large measure 
by the benignity and charm of Mrs. Coolidge,—is very human. 
If I know anything at all of humanity, that stern visage masks a 
sensitive nature. He may look like a graven image, but in fact 
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he is very human. If, wanting the nomination, he believed that 

using the vast influence of his office, and of the system of political 
patronage by which it is buttressed, would insure his renomina- 
tion, which would otherwise be uncertain, he would use them to 
the limit, as all his predecessors have done, though with greater 
adroitness than most of them have shown. He is intensely 
human; he is not quixotic. 

With his uncanny political insight, almost clairvoyant, Mr. 
Coolidge knows that he does not have to exert himself in order to 
get the nomination. He does not need to decide to be a candi- 
date; that will be decided for him. He shrewdly perceives that 
an ostensibly passive réle on his part is dictated by the political 
situation, and the political outlook as far as it can be envisaged to 
date. He does not “‘choose” to be a candidate, but I believe 
that he will be chosen and that he is superbly confident that the 
nomination will be brought to him on the proverbial silver platter. 
He will not volunteer, but expects to be drafted. In the vernacu- 
lar of his native State, all that he has to do is “just set”. If 
people interpret his attitude as a virtuous renunciation, and 
shower upon him praises which presage votes, he will not repu- 
diate them or correct them, but continue to “‘just set”, awaiting 
the call that admits no refusal. There is no deception in this, 
no taint of dishonesty. There is a political shrewdness, to be 
sure, but it is not incompatible with complete honesty of an 
austere quality. As serenely as generations of his ancestors and 
their friends waited patiently for the long winters to pass, 
confident in the promise that “‘seed-time and harvest shall not 
fail’’, so he is content to wait in patience for the fulfillment of his 
clearly-visioned destiny. 


Ill 


Those in both the great political parties who so loudly and 
confidently predict that the traditional prejudice against a third 
term in the Presidency will prove an insurmountable obstacle to 
those who would renominate Mr. Coolidge are, in my judgment, 
doomed to bitter disappointment. The great mass of the elec- 
torate will either ignore it completely or laugh it to scorn as an 
objection that is inconsequential, immaterial and irrelevant. 
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The American people are not fools. There are fools a-plenty 
in the electorate, of course, and the perils of the herd mind are 
undeniable, but there is not among all the vociferous protesters 
against the “third term peril” anything like the strength of the 
other side—the skeptical, the indifferent, the thoughtful minority 
that has probed and penetrated the hollowness of the protest. 
This latter element is destined to prove Mr. Coolidge’s invincible 
defense, an effective bulwark preventing the spread of the anti- 
third term idea as a factor in the campaign. This powerful 
minority is made up of patriots. They hold in honor the deci- 
sions and admonitions of Washington and Jefferson against the 
perils of repeated nominations to the Presidency over a long 
period of years. They know the circumstances under which those 


admonitions were uttered, the peril to a republican and repre- F 
sentative form of government which those admonitions challenged ( 
and denounced. They honor the doctrine that has become so t 
important a part of our political tradition and heritage. a 
These patriots know that neither Washington nor Jefferson, C 
nor any of the Fathers, had in mind the case of a Vice-President ci 
called upon under the Constitution to assume the duties of the in 
Presidency in the event of the death or disability of the elected he 
incumbent of that office. None of these revered Fathers ever au 
suggested that the Vice-President, to whom death or other 
disaster brought this duty prescribed by the Constitution, should wi 
be penalized for the faithful discharge of his duty, and debarred to 
from the right accorded to all other persons to seek election for tio 
the Presidency for two terms upon the basis of his own appeal to am 
the electorate. There is something revolting in such an inter- or 
pretation of the rule as that. It is demonstrably and grossly un- hac 
fair to any man who happens to be Vice-President to deny his He 
right to election and reélection to the Presidency, simply because und 
the President dies in office, or is rendered incapable of performing expr 
Ince 


his duties, requiring the Vice-President to assume the task of 
“Acting President” for the unfulfilled part of the term, whether 
that be longer or shorter. 

That interpretation of a salutary and wholesome rule of 
practice is contrary to the instincts of fair play, the sense of 
sportsmanship that is part of our Anglo-Saxon heritage. It 
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would be a dangerous innovation, a menace to our constitutional 
integrity, to erect a rule having all the force of a Constitutional 
provision, limiting any man’s right to the Presidency to a single 
elective term. That is the practical effect of stretching the rule 
formulated by Washington and Jefferson to such a case as that of 
Coolidge. 

As a matter of fact and of law, Mr. Coolidge will have been 
President only four years when his present term expires. During 
the nineteen months of the term for which President Harding was 
elected, when he discharged the duties of the office, Mr. Coolidge 
was not President in law or in fact, but simply Acting President 
in conformity with his Constitutional duties as Vice-President. 
That, in accordance with established precedent, he was sworn in 
as President, does not alter the fact. By the clear terms of the 
Constitution, as Vice-President he had already sworn to assume 
the duties of the President in the event of such an emergency 
arising. It was his duty as Vice-President. There is not in the 
Constitution any suggestion of warrant for a new oath in such 
circumstances. This point, made in the United States Senate 
in the case of W. H. Harrison’s successor, Vice-President Tyler, 
has never, I believe, been challenged by any Constitutional 
authority. 

Suppose that Mr. Coolidge in that tragic hour, looking forward 
with a single eye to his personal political fortunes, had declined 
to take a new oath, upon the solid and unchallengeable Constitu- 
tional ground that the oath he had taken as Vice-President was 
ample and, precedents notwithstanding, the only oath required 
or recognized by the Constitution. Suppose, further, that he 
had signed all documents “Calvin Coolidge, Acting President”’. 
He would have moved into the White House; Congress would 
undoubtedly have voted him the President’s rate of salary and 
expenses—fear as to which seems to have been Tyler’s great 
incentive. In a word, in actual fact he would have done all that 
he actually did do and exercised every power he exercised during 
those nineteen months of Harding’s term. Yet in such circum- 
stances the third term issue would not have existed, and any 
attempt to raise it against him would have been greeted with 
Homeric laughter. The status of Mr. Coolidge was in nowise 
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changed by the fact that, following precedent, he went through 
that meaningless ceremony at Plymouth and took an unnecessary, 
irrelevant and unauthorized oath, administered by his father by 
the light of a kerosene lamp. Our over-vigilant defenders of the 
national tradition need to be reminded of these things, and of 


the dangerous and revolutionary discriminatory rule they are 
attempting to establish with all the force of the Constitution 
itself. 
IV 1 
Mr. Coolidge is the only man in his party of whom it can be t] 
confidently said that his nomination is practically equal to his Ww 
election. There is no mystery at all about his unapproachable Si 
supremacy as a candidate. It is a curious thing that his ad- W 
mitted limitations actually add to his power as a candidate, and ou 
therefore to his availability. That can be said with truth, I 
think, of no other man in his party. He has not been particularly de 
or notably successful in dealing with Congress, for example. He ab 
has been defeated on issues of cardinal importance. He has a) 
failed to get the unanimous support of his own party in the pla 
Congress on administrative policies of high import. He has had Inc 
his veto of an important measure overridden. His nominations phy 
and appointments have been held up and rejected. All this, bee 
however, does not lessen the regard in which he is held by his is r 
countrymen. One explanation is, of course, that there is no bet 
respect for Congress in the country. Both branches of the dep 
Congress are held in contempt by millions of citizens, contempt larg 
that has no parallel or precedent in our history. Times have repl 
changed. Time was, and not so long ago, when the failure of the is v 
President successfully to lead Congress, especially when the gTOV 
majority was of his own party, subjected him to severe criticism. Gon 
It was held to be a weakness. Today the attitude of the public and 
ischanged. The opposition of Congress enhances popular esteem react 
for the President. alert 
The greatest strength of Mr. Coolidge as a vote-getter, which Le 
is the test of his availability as a candidate, is his commonplace- ) 
a 


ness, his lack of intellectual or other distinction separating him 
too far from the average man. Both in his mentality and his 
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temperament he is closer akin to the ordinary citizen than any of 
his recent predecessors. I do not forget President Harding in 
saying this. For all his apparent simplicity, there was in Harding 
something which always subtly suggested the words “sleek” and 
“slick”. He was self-conscious, the perfect Rotarian and glad- 
hander. Mr. Coolidge is far otherwise. Incapable of the 
promiscuous intimacies, or the illusion of intimacies, which came 
so easily to Harding, he does inspire millions of people—Lincoln’s 
“common people”’—with the feeling that he is one of themselves. 
They feel that they understand him, and that he understands 
them. The President’s language, homely and direct, but not 
without a certain charm of simple dignity, is their language too. 
Similarly, his thoughts and ideas they recognize as their own. 
When you estimate his strength as a candidate, bear in mind that 
ours is a Government by representation, and rate this quality high. 

The leaders of industry and of business have supreme confi- 
dence in Mr. Coolidge and their confidence is shared to a remark- 
able degree by the leaders of Organized Labor. Something like 
a revolution, albeit a silent and bloodless one, has been taking 
place in the relations of these groups, particularly Organized 
Industry and Organized Labor. The old class-conflict philoso- 
phy, with its practical expression in reliance upon strikes, has 
been abandoned by present-day Labor to a far greater degree than 
isrecognized. It is in fact almost obsolete. There has developed 
between these two groups a sense of mutual interest and inter- 
dependence that is steadily growing. This leads, of course, to a 
larger tolerance, a desire for better understanding and for the 
replacement of conflict by codperation. True, this new spirit 
is very far from being universal and dominant as yet, but it is 
growing. An almost incredible distance separates Samuel 
Gompers and what he stood for from his successor, Mr. Green, 
and what he stands for—and the distance does not indicate 
reaction but assured progress, a leadership that is splendidly 
alert, keenly intelligent and superbly courageous. 

Leaders of both these important groups agree that national 
progress and a higher standard of living for the worker can only 
be attained through increased per capita production. They 
agree, too, that this result requires a steady development of the 
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policy of increasing the horsepower behind each worker, in other 
words uninterrupted enlargement of electric power in industry. 
These things, in turn, require resistance to any encroachments of 
Government in the industrial field; the largest possible freedom 
for industrial enterprise and expansion with the smallest inter- 
ference by Government that is compatible with social safety. 
Government must be kept out of industrial enterprise. Regula- 
tory devices must be conceived, not in aspirit of hostility to private 
or corporate enterprise, but in full sympathy with it. Both 
groups are equally at war with all schemes of Government 
ownership and nationalization, which Organized Labor so often 
espoused in the past as a menace to Capital. 

Of this view of the industrial situation among all the possible 
candidates, in either party, Mr. Coolidge is the most dependable 
champion. Resistance to economic short-cuts and ready-made 
solutions is instinctive, bred into his very fibre. Individualism 
is not an acquired intellectual concept in his case; it is the founda- 
tion of his intellectual and moral life. It is in the warp and woof 
of his heritage and his training, handed on by his Vermont 
ancestry and favored by all his kind. That individualism, let 
me hasten to add, has nothing in common with the reckless and 
oppressive individualism of certain well-defined social groups and 
types. It bears no likeness to the arrogant and domineering 
individualism of certain upstarts and newly rich. Neither does it 
bear resemblance or relation to that early industrial individual- 
ism which “ground the faces of the poor” and crushed childhood 
for sordid gain. It is the individualism of the Vermonter, hold- 
ing nothing anti-social, involving neither envy nor hatred nor 
malice; its roots are the glowing pride of men in their conquests of 
wilderness and forest, pride in their strength and independence, 
pride in their contemptuous rejection of charity or any other form 

of buttressing. 

On this dominant quality in the intellectual and moral being 
of Calvin Coolidge, the ablest and wisest leaders of both the 
groups under discussion rely, with a measure of confidence they 
can feel toward no other individual whose name has even been 
mentioned as a possibility. There is no equal assurance that 
even the most conservative of these will not at some time be 
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swerved by some illusion. For example, a desire to find a short- 
cut to relief for the farmer may lead to an acceptance of dangerous 
experimentation at the expense and peril of the hydro-electric 
industry. Mr. Coolidge alone of the possible and available 
candidates in both parties is regarded as being absolutely immune 
against this romanticism. The enormous importance of this 
attitude is self-evident. 


V 


Even in the difficult domain of foreign policy, where he has been 
subject to the intensest and bitterest criticism, and where, if the 
truth is to be told, he has exasperated many of the most sympa- 
thetic of his well-wishers, Mr. Coolidge has earned a notable 
popular vindication. His critics have cried ‘‘ Wolf!’ too often. 
They have repeatedly proclaimed the imminence of war in Mex- 
ico, have viewed the Administration’s Mexican policy with alarm 
and denounced it in unmeasured terms. The obvious fact is, 
however, that, notwithstanding the defects of that policy, our 
relations with Mexico are better than they have been for a long 
time. The alarmists have been discomfited by the results at- 
tained. The same thing may be said of Nicaragua, that land of 
habitual revolt, where revolution is the normal state of being. 
How madly the Coolidge Administration has been denounced! 
With what certitude we have been assured that war attended with 
the peril of a wide-spread conflict involving most of our neighbors 
to the South and ourselves was the inevitable outcome of our 
policy in Nicaragua, which, be it borne in mind, has been the long 
established American policy! In fact, nothing of the sort has 
happened and the policy so assailed has been amply justified by 
the outcome thus far. 

The serenity with which Mr. Coolidge and his advisers have 
ignored the persistent propaganda for the reversal of our Russian 
policy, and the recognition of the present Russian Government, 
has commanded the confidence of the American people as well as 
stirred their pride. It has demonstrated both courage and 
stability, admirable qualities in any department of government, 
but particularly so in the regulation of foreign relations. More- 
over, the policy has been completely vindicated by the sensa- 
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tional reversal of the British attitude toward the Soviet régime 
which had been held up as an example for America to copy. 

It is when we come to the great issue of over-shadowing im- 
portance, our codperation with the European Powers to insure 
world peace and to prevent further wars, that the foreign policy 
of the Coolidge Administration is seen at its worst. Even Mr. 
Coolidge’s most ardent admirers can hardly claim that he has 
shown any brilliant leadership here. There is no note of moral 
enthusiasm or inspiration in anything that Mr. Coolidge has said 
or written or anything that has emanated from the State Depart- 
ment. Over-cautiousness suggesting timidity and the lack of a 
realistic conception of the problems inhering in the war’s after- 
math are features of this phase of our foreign policy. 

When all this has been said, no matter with what emphasis or 
feeling, it remains to be admitted, by whoever would be credited 
with combined candor and political perception, that the Coolidge 
policy, notwithstanding its serious defects, would on a test vote, 
if that were possible, receive the endorsement of an overwhelming 
majority of the American people. The explanation of this is 
simple enough: the immediate practical effect of the Coolidge 
policy, here at home, is to maintain tranquillity. It averts the 
disturbance and the need for quick readjustments, particularly 
in the financial world, which any considerable changes in our 
policy with respect to the issues enumerated must make inevit- 
able and imperative, as every candid advocate of such changes 
must admit. It is that tranquillizing effect, on our domestic 
affairs, of a policy which without unfairness can be described as 
essentially a policy of non-action, that satisfies the mass of the 
American people and can be relied upon to get their abundant 
vindication whenever and however the issue is raised in such 
manner as to make a test possible. 

Moreover, things have drifted in Europe so that the danger of 
fresh outbreaks of war now looms ominously on the political 
horizon. Our past inaction is, many of us think, partly respon- 
sible for this condition and the drifting that has led to it. Be 
that as it may, the foundation of foreign policy must always be 
present reality, not past events. Our national interest, and even 
duty, is to avoid being drawn into any such European war. So, 
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on the basis of present realities, the foreign policy of the Coolidge 
Administration receives new vindication. The worst and weak- 
est phase of that policy has become its best and strongest. 


VI 


Finally, it must be frankly admitted that a potent, and pos- 
sibly a determinate, factor is the wave of reaction which has 
swept over the greater part of the civilized world. The tragic 
experiences of Russia with Communism and Bolshevism and, to a 
lesser extent, certain other countries, have set up in nearly all 
industrial nations a defensive force that has inevitably become 
aggressively reactionary. Rarely indeed in modern times has 
there been such wide-spread reaction, so completely entrenched 
beyond challenge, so fiercely determined to resist change at all 
cost and preserve the sacred status quo. The Reds have pro- 
duced reaction with a vengeance. 

That this widespread and resolute opposition to political and 
social change, to social and economic experiments of all kinds, 
will add enormously to the strength of Mr. Coolidge and his 
chances of renomination, cannot be reasonably doubted. This 
does not mean that either Mr. Coolidge himself or his Adminis- 
tration is to be classed as reactionary. That charge cannot be 
truthfully brought against either. Mr. Coolidge is conservative, 
to be sure, and so is his Administration, but both are tempered 
by a certain humanitarianism, a keen appreciation of the need of 
constantly raising the standard of comfort and the economic 
security of the people. It is a conservatism modified by a sense 
of the need of progress that is far from reactionary. All that is 
implied in my argument is that the prevailing temper is against 
change and for the maintenance of the status quo. 

Partly because of certain admirable qualities of mind and 
character, yet scarcely less because of limitations which under 
other conditions would have weakened him, and perhaps made 
his renomination impossible, Calvin Coolidge is practically 
assured of renomination and reélection. This is my belief as a 
political independent. Honesty requires me to add that I see in 


the prospect nothing unwelcome or calling for regret. 
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WHY WOMEN ‘‘CHOOSE”’ COOLIDGE 
BY ALICE PATTISON MERRITT 


“T po not choose to run for President in 1928.” 

The “‘adequate brevity” of this sentence, coupled with the 
time and method of its delivery, reveals many of the reasons why 
the women of the Republican party choose President Coolidge as 
the candidate of their party to succeed himself as Chief Executive. 
By keeping his own counsel, a life-long attribute of Mr. Coolidge, 
he held a great advantage over any possible candidate of either 
party. Why did he declare himself at this time? The answer is 
open for all to read in his record as a public servant, and in his 
ideals and beliefs as to the conduct befitting one chosen to serve 
the people. 

When he was President of the Massachusetts Senate and his 
friends urged him to become a candidate for Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor, he would not commit himself until the Senate adjourned. 
Asked why he did not announce his candidacy earlier, he replied: 

I could not have acted like myself if I had announced my candidacy during 
the session. No matter what I did or said, it would have been misconstrued, 
and there would have been thirty-nine candidates to succeed me as President 
of the Senate. It would have interfered with the public business of. the 
Senate. 


It is obvious that had President Coolidge maintained his silence 
at the present time, the jockeying for position and the endeavor 
to make political capital out of every public question during the 
coming session of Congress would have practically paralyzed the 
public business of the Nation, and would have subjected the 
President’s every action to possible misconstruction. 

Later, in January, 1920, soon after his inauguration as Gov- 
ernor of Massachusetts, he made another unsolicited announce- 
ment, which throws light on the present situation, in fact, clearly 
explains it. Friends, supporters and the public press had placed 
him before the eyes of the nation as a possible candidate for 
President. Surprising his friends and embarrassing his self- 
appointed campaign managers, he said: 
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The people are entitled to know that their office is to be administered not 
for my benefit, but for their benefit, and that I am not placing myself in any 
position where any other object could be inferred. There must be no imputa- 
tion, however unfounded, that I permit their office to be used anywhere for 
manipulated purposes. . . . I have not been and I am not a candidate for 
President. 


In that clear presentation, there was no political adroitness, but 
an unmistakable sincerity. But it is illuminating to note that 
the National Convention “chose” him as their candidate for 
Vice-President, and he bowed to the will of his party. It is 
logical to assume that had the delegates expressed in convention 
their choice of Calvin Coolidge as candidate of the Republican 
Party for President, he would have accepted that mandate as 
superior to his own personal desires. 

Just as clearly and unmistakably in this announcement that he 
does not “‘choose to run”, i.e., be a candidate for President in 
1928, Mr. Coolidge has taken his administration of the great office 
of Chief Executive of the Nation out of the realm of political 
manipulation, which enables him ‘“‘to counsel not with desire, 
but with duty”. It leaves the people free to express their choice, 
and the party free to pick the candidate best fitted to be their 
standard bearer. 

Surprising, unexpected and dramatic as has been this decision 
of President Coolidge, it has already become an added and 
powerful reason why Republican women will enthusiastically 
urge his nomination. 

Upon what acts of President Coolidge’s Administration, what 
phases of his career, or what qualities of mind and person, do 
women base their ideas and judgment of his fitness? Answers to 
these queries reveal as many reasons as there are individuals; in 
the main, however, two fundamental reasons stand out, and upon 
them all the women agree in substance, though not in order of 
precedence. 

Women in politics, i.e., definitely identified with the party or- 
- ganization or serving in public office, state that his record as 
Chief Executive reveals so high an order of statesmanship, sec- 
onded by his uprightness of personal character, that his candidacy 
must follow in the natural course of events. 
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The average woman, more or less averse to politics in the pres- 
ent day acceptance of the term, points to his ideals for the moral 
and spiritual leadership of this country, which have been so con- 
clusively shown to be the motive power for his actions that it is 
highly desirable the President serve four more years in the White 
House. 

Among the many qualities of President Coolidge which make 
him the choice of the women for candidate next year, are cited the 
respect and confidence he has inspired, his patriotism, good judg- 
ment and statesmanship, added to his programme of sound 
economy and constructive conservatism, both in domestic and 
foreign affairs. Women having experience in party organization 
and public office admire his record of efficiency in the legislative 
branches of government, as well as the distinction with which he 
served as Mayor of Northampton, Governor of Massachusetts 
and Vice-President of the United States, before Destiny took a 
hand and placed him in the White House. 

Politics has been described by the President as the “art of 
government,” and it strengthens and justifies the loyalty of 
women to the Republican party to know that a man of his char- 
acter, with so long and so varied an experience in party organiza- 
tion and in public office, believes in and is willing to uphold 
Republican principles as a party candidate. If women are to 
continue as members of the party, they must be able to respect 
not only its history, but the citizenship and principles lived by its 
candidates for public office. In this respect the President is an 
extremely valuable asset to his party, for to him loyalty to Repub- 
lican principles simply means the best brand of government possi- 
ble to be administered in the interests of the whole Nation. When 
the rank and file of American citizens, as well as all candidates for 
office, recognize this principle as the true interpretation of that 
much abused slogan “stand by the party,” the better will be the 
brand of government we receive as a product of our bi-partisan 
system. 

Women approve the thorough study and careful consideration 
given, and the good judgment displayed by President Coolidge 
in the various crises which have arisen during his Administration. 
These range from settlements of war debts to disturbed relations 
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with our neighbors on the South, and from the disputed question 
of tax reduction to the even more troublous and complicated mat- 
ter of farm relief. Only after the fullest research and deliberation 
did he come to a final decision in some cases, and in others recom- 
mended instead initial steps looking toward ultimate solution of 
problems too complex to be remedied by any immediate executive 
or legislative action. 

The succession of dramatic and unforeseen events, which 
brought into the “white light” of publicity not only his adminis- 
tration as Governor of Massachusetts, but his nomination to the 
Vice-Presidency and later his promotion to the White House, un- 
questionably captured and held the imagination of the public. 
So ably, yet simply, did the Vice-President carry on that the 
people became possessed of as strong a belief in him as that which 
he has always had in them. In this greatest test, both of his 
ability and character, two qualities of the man stood out clearly 
and attractively. One was the simplicity with which he assumed 
the unexpected burden; the other was the loyalty shown in carry- 
ing out, with amazing and self-sacrificing exactitude, the pro- 
gramme laid down by the elected servant of the people. In not 
one instance did he swerve from the known intentions of President 
Harding, unless convinced that the one who made the programme 
would have changed it under existing conditions. His every 
action revealed his conviction that he was still Vice-President 
“serving in the place of” his Chief, who was unavoidably and 
tragically absent. 

To the average woman, not deeply interested in the party view- 
point, President Coolidge’s leadership in the programme of econ- 
omy which he preached to the Business Organization of Govern- 
ment, and which he insisted on carrying out to the letter, is a 
strong recommendation, for it resulted inevitably in more funds 
remaining in the family purse. The same approval met his in- 
sistence on reduction of taxes, and, coupled with the effective 
education of the public through the press as to the resultant 
benefits of such action, brought home to “the lady of the house” 
the knowledge of his large share in securing the unusual blessing 
of lower Federal taxes. 

The two facts just cited point unmistakably to another un- 
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usual, but satisfying, attribute of the President, i.e., his belief in 
the essential simplicity of government. This contrasts pleasantly 
with the habit of mind usual to the sterner sex, which causes them 
to quench the thirst for information displayed by the recently en- 
franchised female by saying: “The principles of government and 
finance are too complicated for you to understand, even if I tried 
to explain them to you.” Is it unkind for those so rebuffed to 
feel that the cloak of complexity covers a possible lack of under- 
standing on the part of the individual questioned? However, the 
President’s messages and speeches have made his theory and 
practice of government understandable by the common people; 
and being understandable, they are appreciated. 

While he does not possess the brand of personal magnetism which 
hypnotizes the public mind momentarily, he undoubtedly has 
that greater hold on the heart and imagination which is lasting. 
He has the faculty of grasping the fundamental truth in a situa- 
tion, and the greater gift of so presenting it that the people under- 
stand and accept it. No one ever stated the vital need of Amer- 
ica so simply or so vividly as he did in an address, from which the 
following quotation is taken: 

We do not need more material development, we need more spiritual develop- 
ment. We do not need more intellectual power, we need more moral power. 
We do not need more knowledge, we need more character. We do not need 
more government, we need more culture. We do not need more law, we need 
more religion. We do not need more of the things that are seen, we need more 
of the things that are unseen. 

His record proves that his performances are based not on prom- 
ises or pledges, but on knowledge of the need and the remedy; his 
judgment is not stampeded by petitions or pressure, but deter- 
mined by facts; his decisions are not swayed by considerations of 
loss of prestige or of votes, but by a will to secure justice and to 
promote righteousness. 

His character shows a steady consistent growth from boyhood 
to manhood, revealed alike in speeches, writings and actions; his 
honesty, courage and devotion to duty are exceptional; his ideals 
sound a spiritual tocsin to our souls to be up and doing. 

We choose him as our candidate in 1928, not only for what he 
has done, but for what he is. 
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COLUMBUS OF THE AIR 
BY AUGUSTUS POST 


I 


OnE night in May, a tall, good-looking American boy stands in 
line unnoticed before a New York moving picture house, like 
anyone else; a few hours later he drops from the sky in Paris, and 
the theatre before which he stood is crowded to the roof to see the 
world’s hero upon the screen. No man since men began to make 
history has risen so swiftly to world wide fame as this young 
American, Colonel Charles Augustus Lindbergh. The man, the 
deed and the hour combined to make this the event most quickly 
and widely known to the greatest multitude of rejoicing human 
beings. He had just come from San Diego, California, alone, in 
twenty-one hours, the fastest air time across the Continent, and a 
record that would have put him on the front page of the news- 
papers in quieter times than these. But this was only tuning up 
for the flight that he was about to make; crossing the Atlantic on 
a sandwich and a half and a few swallows of water; landing at 
night, on unknown ground, in a machine with not a spot of oil on 
it nor a sign of having come from across the globe. It seems to be 
the peculiar attribute of Lindbergh to do the formidable, the 
fantastic and the incredible, in the simplest and most everyday 
fashion, and to keep this everyday simplicity through the fire of 
the most intense and exhausting publicity that has ever been 
turned upon a single individual. 

It was eight years ago, while Lindbergh was still a schoolboy, 
that Alcock and Brown made the first air crossing of the Atlantic, 
linking America with England. This fired Raymond Orteig, of 
New York City, a passionately patriotic Frenchman, with the 
determination to do something not only to advance aviation but 
to bring France into these new world-relations. I was at that 
time secretary of the Aero Club of America, and it was to me that 
he telephoned to ask my assistance in formulating plans. 
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It was clear that the best way would be to link Paris with New 
York by air. This would require a machine to do double what 
had ever been done before, new instruments, and scientific navi- 
gation in addition to piloting. Naturally Mr. Orteig thought 
the French would be the first to do it, and so did I; he drew up a 
deed of gift for twenty-five thousand dollars, and I drew up the 
rules to win this prize that was a challenge to aviation. Five 
years passed, however, without a start from either side. The 
general public did not take it seriously—indeed, up to the very 
day of Lindbergh’s starting, Mr. Orteig was berated in letters to 
the press, for instigating men to go to their deaths for a deed not 
only impractical but impossible of accomplishment. 

Mr. Orteig, however, extended the time, when an entry came 
from the foremost French flyer, René Fonck, and an attempt was 
made. In the following year, 1927, several entries were made 
from this side, and from France two of the most intrepid flyers of 
the world, Nungesser and Coli, flew out into the unknown and 
disappeared. Finally, on May 20, in the mist before morning, 
Lindbergh rose alone from Roosevelt Field, Mineola, Long 
Island; was sighted along our coast to the tip of Newfoundland; 
surprised a fisherman in Dingle Bay by asking from the clouds, 
**Is this the road to Ireland?” and before the day ended, was in 
Paris. 

The keynote then struck was soon to swell into a world sym- 
phony of homage; as he passed from France, to Belgium, to Eng- 
land, kings and commoners joined the acclaim and expressed, 
each in his own way, the long-waiting joy of humanity at the 
coming of the first citizen of the world, the first human being 
truly entitled to give his address as ““The Earth”’, the first Am- 
bassador-at-Large to Creation. Brought home in an American 
warship, he received the official welcome of his Nation at the 
hands of the President at Washington, was greeted in New York 
with a demonstration to which that of Armistice Day alone might 
be compared, and set sail for home in the plane that he had 
always recognized as part of himself and partaker of his glory. 

The reader of this survey of events, reviewing the great day of 
Le Bourget from the perspective of even a comparatively brief 
interval, may be permitted to ask, why all the excitement? 
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Just what is the significance of Charles Lindbergh’s achievement, 
that a world no longer looking on the aeroplane as a marvel, a 
world that had already acclaimed the crossing of the Atlantic, 
the circumnavigation of the globe by air, and the traversing of 
the North Pole by aeroplane and dirigible, should thrill to this 
exploit as if life were in some way beginning over again? The 
answer is that the world is right. Aviation is beginning over 
again. An epoch in air history was closed by the flight of Lind- 
bergh, and with it an epoch begins. 


II 


Before the hero of the New York to Paris flight had regained 
New York on the Memphis, another American youth had crossed 
the Atlantic, this time with a passenger; Clarence Chamberlin 
with Charles Levine. Steering for Berlin, their gasoline supply 
had lasted to within a comparatively few miles of their destina- 
tion, when they were forced down. Chamberlin is another type 
of American airman in time of peace; he was a “gypsy flyer’’, the 
picturesque phrase for a picaresque way of life. The gypsy 
flyer owns his plane and picks up a living by it however and 
wherever he can; taking up passengers, buying and selling second- 
hand machines, taking photographs, and especially stunt-flying 
at fairs or other open air assemblies. The gypsy flyer has been 
quite naturally looked down upon by the profession as a sort of 
aerial acrobat and camp follower, but he furnishes some of the 
most interesting and significant types of young Americans. The 
country is, if not full of them, at least well sprinkled with bronzed 
and competent youths, who may drop from the clouds almost 
anywhere over the countryside and earn a living by their skill, 
their courage and their often brilliant resourcefulness. 


While all this was going on, a scientific expedition, headed by 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, was waiting suitable weather con- 
ditions for an Atlantic flight in the giant monoplane America. 
The crew consisted of Bert Acosta, chief pilot; Lieutenant 
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George O. Noville, radio operator; and Bernt Balchen, reserve 
pilot. They were not competing for the Orteig Prize, but in- 
tended to chart the weather at various altitudes and generally to 
accumulate scientific data in regard to storms and air currents 
that would be of value to aircraft plying between America and 
Europe. Commander Byrd is yet another type of American 
airman; engineer, naval officer, scientist and explorer, intrepid 
and devoted. His flights over the Pole and Arctic Regions were 
made in the interests of exploration, and he is at this writing 
arranging an expedition to the South Pole. He not only sustains 
the tradition of the American navy, but represents a family that 
has been prominent in the councils of the American Nation since 
the time of Washington. 

After waiting, like a good sportsman, for the return of Lind- 
bergh to this country, the America took off from the very field 
from which the other two flights started, kept in touch with shore 
stations all the way by wireless,—which neither of the other 
planes did,—but was exceptionally unfortunate in running into 
dense fog which obscured the ocean for the greater part of the 
course. When the voyagers reached the coast of France the 
weather was so thick that they were unable to determine their 
position, and their compass went out of commission for some 
unaccountable reason; but in spite of these disheartening difficul- 
ties they were able to return to the seacoast, and by the best of 
airmanship made a fortunate landing at Ver-sur-Mer, in the 
ocean, coming to shore in their collapsible life-raft. 


IV 


Brief,as the time has been since 1903 when the Wright Brothers 
rose from the sand dunes of Kitty Hawk and opened the era of 
aviation, it is already divided into clearly defined periods, with 
each of which everything may besaid to have started all over again. 
A man still in middle age might have lived through them all; it 
has been my good fortune to be so placed that I could watch all 
these developments at close hand. The first division was the 
period of the Inventors and Builders, such as the Wrights and 
Curtiss in America, the Voisin Brothers and Blériot in France; it 
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would be hard to separate builders from inventors, for though 
the arch-inventors approached the subject by way of laboratory 
experiments in aerodynamics, and others of their type sought 
results by elaborate calculation, there were yet others who made 
valuable contributions to the changing machine by empirical 
methods, approaching the subject by trying one thing and then 
another, working “by guess and by gosh,” as the farmer built 
his bridge, and acting as developers in the building process. 

Immediately after this came the era of the Demonstrators, the 
age of “aerial jockeys”. At first these were the inventors and 
builders themselves—Wilbur Wright at Le Mans, France; Orville 
Wright at Fort Meyer, and Glenn Curtiss elsewhere in the United 
States. But soon this duty of demonstration fell to a generation 
of pupils, who did not add a nut or a bolt to the construction of 
the machine, who flew what was given them, but who by their 
intrepid use of what they had, constantly set the constructors new 
tasks, and constantly required of them new machines that would 
respond to their abilities and fulfill their demands. 

It was this generation that by concentrating on flying proved 
possibilities undreamed of by the public, and only remotely hoped 
for by the builder. Pégaud’s feat in looping-the-loop was reviled 
by the unthinking as foolhardiness, serving no good purpose; a 
reproach that has never been withheld from any stage of develop- 
ment of air flight, and from which even Lindbergh himself has not 
been free. But by Pégaud the aeroplane builder was challenged 
to provide for all future flyers a machine that would withstand 
the strain of this new manceuvre, to the general improvement of 
the plane and to the vast enlargement of the possibilities of flight, 
especially in warfare. During this period these expert demon- 
strators developed the plane by races and contests in reliability 
and speed, and carried it to undreamed of altitudes. They were 
enlarging the pattern: already by the close of this era, the Atlantic 
Flight was on the horizon as the greatest possibility of all in the 
way of demonstration. 


But this period was to come to a violent end. The World War 
intervened. Only to compare the little, light machine that went 
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into the war with the deadly efficiency of the engines that emerged 
from it, is to see for one’s self that this period brought about 
developments in aviation comparable only to those in surgery 
and in chemistry. The vital necessity that made surgeons 
and chemists take chances that a century of peace would not 
justify, sent men into the clouds to perform the impossible and 
make it the commonplace of a flyer’s day. This period added 
armament to the plane and made the gun its raison d’étre, with 
flying only a means to this end instead of an occupation for all the 
powers and energies of hand and brain, as heretofore. It not 
only developed a type of flyer who could run his machine almost 
automatically, reserving his darting intelligence for the exigencies 
of conflict, but it laid upon the builder the necessity of providing 
him with a plane whose mechanism would respond at once to the 
most sensitive control. When the war stoppped, the Ace had 
been evolved, a creature whose personality extended to the tips 
of its wings and in whom mind and motor were one. 
Opportunity for the Ace stopped with the war, and with the 
coming of the fourth period, Commercial Aviation, the machine 
began to take first place in the public mind—the machine and 
the organization that made its operation possible on a large scale. 
Air lines opened in every direction in Europe, and became in a 
short time a valued method of transportation, not only in respect 
to speed, but for the even more important qualification of safety. 
The Channel as a barrier had crumbled under Blériot and dis- 
appeared during the war; it was now to be crossed daily by steady 
airgoing craft used by tourists no more freely than by staid busi- 
ness men desiring conservative and speedy methods of transpor- 
tation for themselves and for fragile merchandise. From every 
airport of Europe lines crossed and recrossed the map. The globe 
was circled, Australia linked to the mother-country, the Sahara 
opened and Darkest Africa illuminated; the Atlantic, North 
and South, was crossed no less than fifteen times by airship and 
aeroplane; the islands of the Pacific, Hawaii and the Aleutian 
Islands were joined to the mainland, the flights depending in each 
instance not only upon the skill of the pilots in flying and navi- 
gating, but upon long preparation, organization and team work of 
their supporters, in some instances of supporting Governments. 
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But although our Government took some part in this procession, 
the peak of our activity in this period was the air mail, a fine 
example of organized support of individual bravery and skill. 


VI 


The actual achievement of Lindbergh is easily set down. In 
a monoplane named for the city of his financial backers, The 
Spirit of St. Louis, built for him in sixty days, he flew on May 
20-21, 1927, 3,610 flying miles, without stop or deviation from 
a determined course, in thirty-three hours and twenty-nine 
minutes. His only new instrument of importance was the earth- 
inductor compass; this he constantly watched, and in order to fly, 
as he flew, on the arc of a great circle, it had to adjust about every 
hundred miles. He had continually to judge the side-drift of his 
machine and allow for it, and also to use his judgment in man- 
ceuvering around fog and storm centres. The distance he cov- 
ered constituted the world’s record for non-stop flight, at the 
time, but this was never emphasized in the popular mind, and I 
doubt if one man in a thousand who cheered Lindbergh could 
have told offhand the number of miles that he had flown in those 
memorable hours above the ocean. 

There are some flights that make records and some that make 
history: this was a history-making flight. As with all the other 
periods of flying history, everything is beginning over again with 
it. Attention is again directed, not only to the machine, but to 
the man, as in the first days, when aviation was a matter of great 
individuals. Old and young share in the thrill, for youth acclaims 
the young hero and to those who lived through the pioneer days, 
the days of pioneering begin anew. In 1926 Commander Byrd’s 
magnificent feat in crossing the North Pole roused the admiration 
of the world, but once done it was, so far as the public mind was 
concerned, done with, while Lindbergh’s flight, almost imme- 
diately followed by Chamberlin’s and then by Byrd’s, seems even 
to the unimaginative the opening of a new era of transportation. 
As important as its being done was the fact that it was done on 
time, and again, it was the aspect of ambassadorship that loomed 
large in the public imagination. America is a long way off from 
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Europe, and, with the best will in the world, professional diplo- 
macy does not always tend to diminish the distance. Radio— 
whose development has progressed step by step with aviation, as 
the telegraph accompanied the railroad and the telephone the 
automobile—was doing much to bring the two hemispheres to- 
gether in thought, but it needed the actual crossing at a single step 
of this level-headed boy, bringing a greeting no more official than 
his first words “I’m Charles Lindbergh”, but with a smile that 
carried with it those assurances of good will that words are more 
apt to obscure than to explain. There is no doubt that Europe 
took his coming in this spirit, and Lindbergh was fulfilling a sacred 
trust to humanity when in his brief speech to the multitudes at 
Washington and to the thirty millions of radio listeners, he spoke 
only of the affection for America that he had seen and felt every- 
where displayed, in France, in Belgium and in England, and of his 
sense of obligation to bring back with him the impression of this 
frame of mind, undimmed by time, and transmit it to his country- 


men. 


Vil 


People appreciate what comes within their experience. Though 


the public thought the flight was great, it was even more im- 
pressed by the flawless tact with which Lindbergh met the kings 


_of the Old World and the crowds of the New, and the unerring 


judgment that steered him past the two storm centers of senti- 
mentality and commercialism. He conveyed far more by his 
actions than he did by his words, well chosen as they invariably 
were; he brought new power and vitality to diplomacy by the 
addition of the dramatic element. 

His actions the public could see, but what it could only faintly 
envisage was, after all, the flight itself. This, strictly speaking, 
not more than a dozen men can really appreciate; these are the 
aviators who have had at least a similar experience; who have 
made, or partly made, a transoceanic flight. They know the 
fierceness of the forces that block the road through the unknown, 
the icy mist that may reduce the lifting power of the wings and in 
a moment change success to failure, life to death; the swift spring- 
ing storms or blinding fog that may, as they did for Byrd, blot out 
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land and sea for nineteen hours together, and the immeasurable 
waste of waters whose very thought pulls down the mind, the 
waters that hold somewhere the secret of Nungesserand Coli. But 
aviators in general, given even a slight amount of imagination, 
can appreciate all this indirectly, and it is from them that the 
praise most valued by Lindbergh has come. It is they also who 
can value the exploit of Byrd as it should be valued. With the 
public at large the disposition has been to regard it as a flight that 
failed only in its avowed objective; though it was beset with in- 
cidents of dramatic grandeur. The superhuman skill and the 
highest science of aerial navigation on the part of Commander 
Byrd, and the cool bravery and heroic courage of each member 
of the crew, brought them through imminent dangers in safety to 
a well earned ovation from the nations of the world as well as of 
all their fellow citizens of America. Chamberlin, heading for 
Berlin, found himself in a cucumber-patch in Kotbus; the fact 
that this was some miles further than Lindbergh had flown did not 
count with the crowd in comparison with the fact that it was some 
miles short of the spot he had expected to reach—though he had 
carefully refrained from making official announcement of this 
expectation. Byrd, in the America, carried three times the 
weight, chanced three times the motor difficulties, and, with 
four times the human risk, completed a tremendous scientific 
experiment, and revealed the possibilities of radio communication 
almost as remarkable as those of the aeroplane, and demonstrated, 
against almost inconceivable dangers and difficulties, that it was 
by no mere lucky fluke that the others had made the flight, and 
that the crossing could be made in almost any weather. 

The trans-Pacific flight of Maitland and Hegenberger, which 
took place with brilliant precision at almost the same time as 
Byrd’s, was but another proof to the public of the marvelous state 
of accuracy to which the navigation of aircraft had reached; such 
small objects as the Hawaiian Islands, after a flight of twenty-five 
hours and fifty minutes, could be hit “plumb on the nose”, al- 
though they were a distance of twenty-four hundred miles away 
over water. But long distance flights are becoming of everyday 
occurrence and the public no longer complains that human life is 
being risked for only a brief moment of glory. The mortality 
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rate has always been lower for aviation than people generally be- 
lieved, for the emphasis has been not upon the man that flies but 
the man that falls; now the expectation is that the pilot will win 
through, just as the traveler on the railroad train believes that he 
will reach Chicago on time. If there is a train wreck the papers 
do not at once complain that the steam engine is an affront to 
Providence. 

Lindbergh’s perfect flight revealed the highest and noblest 
characteristics of man: daring, skill, calculation and genius. It 
brought into the limelight of public knowledge the vast height of 
attainment and the tremendous possibilities even now at our 
command in the aeroplane of today; and as a flash of lightning 
illumines the landscape for a moment so that we see the mountain 
peaks upon the horizon, so this brilliant deed revealed to the imagi- 
nation of man a clear vision of the future. He had faith not 
only in his motor but, what is still more important, in himself, 
and he was upheld by the wishes, the hopes and the prayers of 
the whole Nation. 


Vill 


Today not only the airmen but the earthmen are planning and 
prophesying. In 1914 I wrote an article called Columbus of the 
Air, and I said: 


A man is now living who will be the first human being to cross the Atlantic 
ocean through the air. He will cross while he is still a young man. All at 
once, Europe will move two days nearer; instead of five days away, it will be 
distant only thirty hours. . . . It would seem out of keeping with the general 
economy of weight, when even the parts are not duplicated, that the pilot 
should be carried in duplicate. . . . As for keeping awake and alert for the 
whole time of the flight, every aeronaut knows that this is possible. I myself 
have kept alert for longer periods than this several times in international bal- 
loon races. Whoever crosses the ocean through the air for the first time will be 
too busy to be lonesome. 

, Imagine then, the welcome that awaits the Columbus of the air! 
The cable warns of his departure, before him flies the wireless announcing his 
progress. Ship after ship, waiting the great moment, catches glimpses of the 
black dot in the sky; ocean steamers bearing each a cityful of human beings, 
train thousands of glasses on the tiny winged thing, advance herald of the 
aerial age. The ocean comes to life with gazing humanity; above all he rides, 
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solitary, intent. There will have been no time to decorate for his coming; 
flags will run up hurriedly, roofs in an instant turn black with people, wharves 
and streets white with upturned faces, while over the heads of the multitude 
he rides in, to such a shout as the ear of man has never heard. No explorer 
ever knew such a welcome, no conqueror, as awaits the “Columbus of the Air”’. 


To say that within less than a decade America will be covered 
with commercial air-lines is only to remind the public that Amer- 
ica is now far behind Europe, where timetables for air routes are 
at this time as much a part of a business man’s equipment as those 
for land or sea. Landing devices must be improved; this is most 
evident in the case of airships. Indeed the main reason for the 
lagging behind of the dirigible is that it must be pulled down to 
earth by a swarm of men. Imagine the Leviathan being warped 
into her dock by an army of men each pulling on a rope, and you 
have something like the present anachronism in the working of 
the dirigible. That this will be overcome there can be no doubt, 
nor that the landing devices of aeroplanes will be made safer than 
they are at present. The parachute as an emergency measure 
with the aeroplane is of comparatively recent date, and in its 
present improved form provides something like that “sky-hook” 
the old-timers used to declare every aviator needed. Platforms 
over city blocks and piers will make every city a port of the air 
and bring to pass the famous predictions of Kipling’s With the 
Night Mail. There will be “floating islands” in the ocean and 
moored ships for weather reports with ballons sgndes and kites 
for high altitude data; mail and passengers will be flown to shore 
from Atlantic liners, cutting two days off the passage. New and 
better instruments will come, a capacity indicator to show how 
high you are above the surface of the ground will make crossing 
mountains less perilous, and an instrument will measure distance 
traveled over the earth’s surface, and an automatic pilot keep a 
predetermined course as set by an earth-inductor compass, as is 
done now on ocean liners by what is known to seamen as “ Metal 
Mike”. We will have devices to dissipate and to guide through 
fog, the greatest enemy of all craft, especially to assist pilots to 
land; neon lights and wireless beacons and powerful radio direc- 
tion stations to transmit meterological information and give 
bearings must be generally established with observation stations 
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in the Polar Regions, on the ice-cap of Greenland and in the 
Antarctic. In the course of these investigations and discoveries, 
great flights must soon be made. No spot on the earth will be 
unseen by man. The Pacific will be crossed in a single flight, 
the world circumnavigated in fifteen days. Heights of 50,000 feet 
will be reached, and it may be possible to utilize the vast possibil- 
ities of speed at very great altitudes. We may see “superterra- 
nean” machines with apparatus for supplying passengers with air 
under pressure mixed with oxygen; Bréguet built such a machine 
in France; and on account of the reduced resistance of the air 
speeds of five hundred miles an hour might be attained, according 
to some authorities. Experiments are now in progress in the use 
of the reactionary principle in propulsion, doing away with the 
propeller and motor as used in the present plane and substituting 
the exhaust of liquid air through nozzles. Wireless transmission 
of power is still distant, but not below the horizon. Machines 
have been re-fueled in the air, enabling them to make continuous 
journeys of indefinite duration. By the time the earthbound 
reader has reached this point in this conservative forecast, his 
mind may be preparing to let go, and it is time to round off this 
survey of reasonable possibilities of the future of air transport. 

It may not be amiss, however, to warn the inexperienced in 
aviation that ideas like these have already gone to the heads of a 
type of promoters, who can persuade themselves and a section of 
the public that far more improbable developments are not only 
possible in the future but actually here already. The investing 
public should be on its guard against the wildcat schemes that are 
bound to be brought forward at this time and for some years to 
come, for the looting of the credulous, and keep closely to the 
advice of air authorities whose knowledge is as undoubted as their 
integrity. It is fortunate that the Daniel Guggenheim Aeronauti- 
cal Foundation, one of the most important organizations for the 
encouragement and strengthening of aviation that this country 
has seen, has arranged a countrywide tour of the world hero in 
the interest of present day safe and sane commercial development 
of the world’s greatest dream, the flight of man. 
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WHAT NEXT IN THE PHILIPPINES? 
BY NORBERT LYONS 


Tue heart of General Leonard Wood has ceased to beat. Our 
great Proconsul has gone to his last reward. He died just as he 
was bringing to fruition six years of almost superhuman labor in 
the service of his country in the Philippine Islands. When he 
took the oath of office as Governor-General in Manila on October 
15, 1921, he was a robust, well-preserved man of sixty-one. The 
long battle with native ineptness and chicanery, political indif- 
ference at home and an energy-sapping, tropical climate, have 
laid him low before his time. He truly made the supreme sacri- 
fice on the altar of duty to his fellow countrymen. 

General Wood’s almost single-handed, self-abnegatory achieve- 
ments in the Philippines are indicative of the difficulty of the 
problem confronting our Nation in those far-away Islands. 
While no single figure in American public life seems at the mo- 
ment big enough adequately to fill the place of General Wood, the 
Philippine problem is still with us and is likely to be with us for a 
long time. General Wood’s work has established a sound basis 
for further constructive effort. How to deal with the problem 
from now on is a question strongly clamoring for an answer from 
the American people. 

The past few years have witnessed a recrudescence of interest 
in Philippine affairs, due largely to the growing importance of the 
whole Far Eastern area as an economic factor in our national life. 
Trade in the Far East has been rapidly increasing and the United 
States has been able to utilize her Philippine base as an aid to 
securing her share of this commerce. Contemplated large-scale 
production of rubber in the Philippines would free us from the 
British monopoly in this important raw material. Hence the 
country has evinced a sharpened interest in the Philippines, while 
our political relationship with the Islands has become a subject 
of extensive public discussion. The Filipinos, in the mean time, 
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have been carrying on a well-organized campaign for independ- 
ence and have drawn public attention to internal affairs in the 
Islands by a continuous legislative battle with General Wood. 
The obstructionist tactics of a handful of political leaders, 
coupled with continued uncertainty as to the political future of 
the Islands, have discouraged the investment of American capital, 
with the result that economic development, and hence political 
and social progress, have been halted. Signs are not wanting 
that Congress will be called upon in the very near future to deal 
definitely with the problem. The question to be decided will 
then be: What is the best national policy to pursue with respect 
to the political status of the Philippines, and how shall it be 
carried into effect? 

Until now our basic Philippine policy has been one of gradual 
extension of autonomous privileges to the Filipinos in preparation 
for their independent national existence. There has been no 
abjuration of this policy since it was first laid down by President 
McKinley in his instructions to the First Philippine Commission, 
more than a quarter of acentury ago. By progressive stages, the 
Filipinos have been given a Government which to all intents and 
purposes is autonomous. The Governor-General, the Vice- 
Governor, the Insular Auditor and the Supreme Court Justices 
are the only Washington appointees. The American record in 
the Islands is eloquent of the sincerity and honesty of the 
American Nation in its policy of preparing the Filipinos for com- 
plete self-government. Nor need there be any recantation of this 
policy. It is thoroughly American, faithful to our best traditions 
and in accord with the most liberal democratic ideals. No 
authoritative American spokesman has ever renounced it, and 
both great American political parties have formally endorsed it. 

Nevertheless this policy has not been wholly successful; not 
because it is fundamentally unsound, but because it has been 
applied too rapidly. Yet every step in our Philippine experiment 
has been motivated by the most praiseworthy intentions, by an 
altruism which of itself constitutes the best earnest of our good- 
will toward the Filipinos. We took an optimistic chance that 
our Malay wards would make good in the duties and responsibili- 
ties so rapidly conferred upon them. Since partial disappoint- 
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ment has been the result, we are now faced with the necessity of 
re-orienting our course in the Islands and bringing our funda- 
mental policy in line with the lessons of experience. 

Our Philippine experiment has now been carried on long 
enough to indicate quite clearly the weak spots in the present 
colonial structure and the measures that must be taken to 
strengthen them. Moreover, in the interests of good government 
and economic progress, these measures ought not to be delayed, 
fora virtual impasse has been reached in the political and eco- 
nomic development of the Islands. 

Since 1916 our political relationship with the Filipinos has been 
founded upon the organic act known as the Jones Law. This isa 
Congressional measure patterned after our own Constitution, 
with its Bill of Rights and its system of checks and balances 
among the Executive, the Legislative and the Judiciary. 

Now there are those who maintain that the American constitu- 
tional system of government as transplanted to the Philippines is 
not suitable to the genius of the Filipino people, that a parliamen- 
tary system patterned after that of Great Britain or Canada 
would prove more satisfactory for a people who during three 
centuries of Spanish rule acquired a predominant European 
complex. They would substitute for the Jones Law a new 
organic act under which the department secretaries, who are now 
under the control of the Governor-General, would be directly 
responsible to the Legislature. The Governor-General would be 
a Filipino and the sovereign power would be represented by a 
High Commissioner whose functions would be largely advisory or 
tutelary. The new act would also provide for a plebiscite in 
twenty or thirty years by which the people would decide whether 
or not they would accept an independent status. This, in sub- 
stance, is what is known as the Fairfield Plan, named after former 
Representative Fairfield of Indiana, ex-chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

The theory back of this plan is that the virtually complete 
autonomy which it confers upon the natives would prove so 
satisfactory that the plebiscite would result in a defeat of the 
independence alternative; also that such a measure would set at 
rest the trouble-breeding immediate independence agitation. 
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However, there are a number of arguments which attack the 
soundness of this plan and theory. In the first place, the whole 
scheme is based on the assumption that the Filipinos are pre- 
pared for an augmentation of their autonomous powers, an 
assumption which is not warranted by their record under the 
measure of autonomy already granted them. We need not go 
into this record in detail. Suffice it to say that during the 
Harrison régime the Filipinos were accorded an excellent oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their capacity for greater autonomous 
responsibility, and that they conspicuously failed to meet the 
test. Any further concessions of this nature would only be 
inviting unnecessary disappointment both for them and for us. 

Furthermore, the hypothesis that the Fairfield Plan would 
quiet the immediate independence agitation is hardly tenable. 
The Filipino political leaders today are loud in their advocacy of 
immediate independence despite the unquestioned benefits and 
advantages that have accrued to their people under the American 
zegis and which they themselves recognize. Though many of 
them will tell you privately that they are convinced of the folly 
and danger of immediate independence, they feel that in public 
they must maintain the “Give me Liberty or give me Death” 
pose, for the simple reason that it is their chief political asset, 
the one and only issue which has carried them into office and 
which can always be counted upon to evoke the plaudits of the 
masses, to whom they have pictured “Independencia” as a 
veritable Utopia in which the proletariat will live on milk and 
honey without working and without paying taxes. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that a mere Fairfield Bill will eliminate this issue 
from the native demagogic bag of tricks, of whose contents it 
constitutes about ninety-nine per cent.? 

Before the Jones Bill was enacted, these leaders assured 
Americans that enactment of that measure would satisfy the 
people for many years to come; but hardly had the President’s 
signature dried on that document when they began clamoring for 
immediate independence with renewed vigor and redoubled 
enthusiasm. Experience has shown that each yielding to the 
importunities and demands of the native politicians has served 
only to encourage further and more insistent separatist agitation 
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on their part. Moreover, they have found in this agitation the 
royal road to political power and preferment. There should be a 
lesson in this for those who think that the Oriental can be 
brought to terms by conciliatory tactics. 

Another serious objection to the Fairfield Plan is that it would 
definitely commit this country to a course of action in the rela- 
tively distant future, a very dangerous and unwise policy, for no 
one can with any degree of certainty foretell what the conditions 
will be twenty or thirty years from now and what action will 
then be wise or proper. 

On the other hand, the Jones Law, as a whole, is regarded as an 
excellent and serviceable instrument by many competent au- 
thorities, including General Wood and Sir Frederick Whyte, 
former President of the Legislative Assembly of India. Speaking 
at the Williamstown Institute of Politics last year, Sir Frederick 
asserted that, in his opinion, the American constitutional system 
of government, as embodied in the Jones Law, is better suited for 
colonial administration than is the parliamentary system im- 
planted in India. Like General Wood and other authorities who 
favor the present basis of Philippine Government, he thought that 
judicious and timely amendment of the Jones Law would in 
large measure eliminate some of the more troublesome anomalies 
and difficulties that have developed in the course of its func- 
tioning. 

One feature of the Jones Bill which has been the source of 
many of our Philippine worries is the famous Preamble, which, 
while it is not an integral part of the law and thus lacks statutory 
force, has been regarded by Filipino leaders as morally com- 
mitting the United States to the concession of immediate inde- 
pendence. This claim is based on that portion of the Preamble 
which declares that “it is, as it has always been, the purpose of 
the people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their independence 
as soon as a stable Government can be established therein.” 
Inasmuch as the present Government in the Philippines is 
“stable,” these Filipinos argue, this country is in honor bound to 
recognize the independence of the Islands. The framers of the 
measure, of course, had a concept of the phrase “stable Govern- 
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ment” quite different from that now advanced by the Filipinos. 
A Government which could not maintain its independence with- 
out the protection of a stronger power, or which would be finan- 
cially incapable of carrying on its proper functions, was certainly 
not visioned by those who wrote the Preamble as the sort of 
Government entitled to an independent status. According to 
Filipino interpretation, the very Government which existed at the 
time the Preamble was enacted was a “stable” Government 
entitled to immediate independence, and consequently the statute 
itself was nugatory or redundant. This is a patent reductio ad 
absurdum. Besides, the Preamble ventures on debatable his- 
toric ground when it asserts that “‘it has always been the purpose 
of the people of the United States to withdraw their sovereignty,” 
etc. Certainly the result of the national election of 1900, when 
Philippine independence was the major issue, would tend to 
throw grave doubt upon the validity of such an assertion. 

It would seem, therefore, that one of the first duties of those 
charged with the task of bringing our Philippine relations into 
line with the lessons of the past should be the amendment of the 
Jones Bill Preamble so as to clarify its language and make its 
intent unequivocal—if its elimination in toto were deemed inad- 
visable or impracticable. Such action would remove one of the 
principal sources of nationalistic agitation and would go a long 
way toward encouraging investment of capital in the Islands. 
Capital, it may be said in passing, cannot be blamed for refusing 
to expose itself to the possibility of overnight independence 
founded on no firmer basis than the materialization of antiquated 
shibboleths as exploited by demagogic native chauvinists; and as 
long as the present Jones Bill Preamble remains on our statute 
books such an occurrence must be deemed as within the realm of 
possibility. 

The Jones Law proper could be improved by a more explicit 
and more categorical definition of the powers and prerogatives of 
the Governor-General. This is needed because the Filipinos 
have assumed the stand that Governor-General Wood violated 
the spirit, if not the letter, of the Jones Law by vetoing an in- 
ordinately large number of measures passed by the Philippine 
Legislature and by exercising functions which properly belong to 
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the Legislature and its lawful leaders. General Wood’s actions 
were repeatedly sustained by the President, the Secretary of 
War, and in some instances by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, yet the Filipinos insist that he overstepped the legitimate 
boundaries of the executive domain and encroached upon the 
legislative. 

This Filipino grievance is the natural outgrowth of extra-legal 
political experiments sanctioned by a former Philippine régime 
when a Council of State, a Board of Control and various enter- 
prises of a quasi-Socialistic character were created while the 
Governor-General gratuitously abnegated his legal powers in 
favor of the Filipino legislative heads. While General Wood 
succeeded in restoring the governmental functions to their lawful 
channels, the Filipino leaders refuse to accept the letter of the 
law as the basis for political codperation with the sovereign 
power. They insist that certain “dearly-won” political pre- 
rogatives have been taken from them arbitrarily. One can 
sympathize with them under the circumstances, but at the same 
time one cannot help but recognize that General Wood took the 
only honest and conscientious course possible. 

This clash between the personal ambitions, or amour propre, if 
you will, of the Filipino leaders, and the Governor’s corrective 
but necessary executive performance, is the real crux of the 
present difficulties in the Islands. The charge of “militarism” 
lodged against the Wood régime was nothing but a clever native 
manceuvre designed to bring about General Wood’s retirement. 
As a matter of fact, he and his military associates treated the 
Filipinos with exemplary courtesy and consideration. No 
civilian officials could have behaved more civilly or more dis- 
creetly. The suggestion has been made that the direction of 
insular affairs be transferred from the War Department to the 
Department of the Interior; but such a step would not neces- 
sarily bring about any fundamental change in the situation, any 
more than will the change in the incumbency of the guberna- 
torial post. Such measures merely affect the mechanics of the 
situation, not its determinating principles. Unless the powers of 
the Chief Executive are clearly defined and the Filipino leaders 
firmly given to understand that the law must be obeyed and that 
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the dispositions of the sovereign power must be respected, no 
measurable improvement in the situation need be expected. 

General Wood suggested a step which would be very helpful to 
the Chief Executive of the Islands and at the same time obviate 
any grievance over “militaristic rule.” He proposed that the 
money collected in the United States as duty on Philippine to- 
bacco imports be employed for the purpose of supplying the 
Governor-General with a civilian personnel of expert advisers 
and assistants. At present he has no choice but to make use of 
such Army officers as may be assigned to him by the War 
Department. 

Revision of the Jones Law along the lines indicated would 
doubtless evoke opposition in Filipino political circles and 
among Americans strongly sympathetic with the Filipino cause. 
The proposed steps are likely to be characterized as “‘reaction- 
ary”’, “imperialistic” and “backward.” The Filipino opposi- 
tion, however, would not be as formidable or fraught with as dire 
consequences as might be anticipated. General Wood since his 
last return to the United States repeatedly made some very sig- 
nificant statements which should be given deep consideration by 
all Americans concerned with the practical settlement of our 
Philippine difficulties. He told his interviewers time and again 
that the Filipino people are happy and contented, that they are 
appreciative of what America has done for them, that they have 
the lowest per capita tax rate in the world, and that General 
Aguinaldo and many other Filipinos are loyal friends of America. 
These statements will be substantiated by every American who 
has been in the Philippines recently and has had the opportunity 
of sounding the hearts of the Filipino masses. These people 
have not a single deep-seated grievance against America or its 
official representatives. Under these circumstances a serious 
revolt against the sovereign power is unthinkable, no' matter 
what veiled or open threats individual native firebrands may 
make. Our statesmen and lawmakers should not take the 
oratorical outpourings of Filipino politicians too seriously. 

Unfortunately the Philippine question has been injected into 
American politics and has its partisan aspects. A sinking of 
these partisan considerations in a national, statesmanlike treat- 
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ment of the question is devoutly to be wished, but perhaps is 
difficult of realization. Moreover, any suggestion of a reversal of 
our past optimistic course with respect to Philippine autonomy is 
almost sure to be greeted with wholly irrelevant cries of “Im- 
perialism” and “Rubber.” It will require courage to overcome 
the influences opposed to the adoption of a revised, less concilia- 
tory programme, but unless such a course is adopted, the Philip- 
pines will become an increasingly troublesome national problem. 

Our Philippine position may be likened to that of a guardian 
over an ambitious and obstreperous minor who has been spoiled 
by too much kindness. The youngster requires firm corrective 
handling, both for his own good and for the good of those who 
come in contact with him. 

Let us hope that those in whose hands will lie the final disposi- 
tion of this very complex and difficult problem will not permit 
sentimentalism, pseudo-liberalism and hyper-altruism to swerve 
them from the course which the true facts in the situation, 
common sense and reason shall dictate. By giving the problem 
impartial, conscientious study and consideration, according due 
weight to the suggestions of those who by experience are best 
fitted to advise, and courageously facing any unpleasant though 
necessary alternative that may arise, they will be rendering both 
their own people and the Filipino people a real service, one whose 
value will perhaps be better appreciated by future generations 
than by that of today. And such a course need not involve the 
slightest departure from our time-honored American traditions 
or ideals. 
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THE BURGOYNE EXPEDITION 
BY JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


OctToBER 17 is the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
surrender of Burgoyne. Looking backward through a century 
and a half to that event, it can now be seen as one of the turning 
points of history. It did more than greatly assist the gaining of 
independence by the United States. It caused a realignment of 
European international relations and brought into being one 
of the most curious but lasting of international friendships. In- 
cidentally, the expedition, planned and boggled by the British 
Ministry and followed by an act of bad faith on the part of the 
American Congress, is one of the most damning illustrations of 
the meddling with military affairs by civilian statesmen. 

Lord George Germaine, the Secretary for the Colonies in the 
English Cabinet, three thousand miles from the sphere of military 
operations and ignorant of the geography and character of the 
American wilderness, conceived the idea that by marching the 
British contingents in Canada southward to New York the Gen- 
eral in that city, Sir William Howe, might receive some of the 
much needed reénforcements which could not be sent in sufficient 
numbers from England. It was also hoped by the scheme to 
isolate the New England States. The plan, clumsily complicated 
considering the terrain and other difficulties, called for three 
columns to move simultaneously toward Albany. A force made 
up mainly of Tories and savages was to advance from the West 
along the Mohawk Valley under Colonel St. Leger. A second, 
under Burgoyne, was to come down from Canada by way of Lake 
Champlain and Lake George; while a third, commanded by 
Howe, was to march up the Hudson from New York. It is 
somewhat uncertain just which objective was uppermost in the 
minds of the Ministry—the reénforcing of Howe or the severing 
of the Confederacy by control of the Hudson. The latter, how- 
ever, caught the imagination and was highly approved in London, 
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It found a strong advocate in Burgoyne, whose personal bravery 
and honorable treatment of men and officers had to atone for 
certain minor defects of character. 

Apart from incompetence in high quarters, the management 
of American campaigns from London had to encounter two 
serious difficulties. One of these was the length of time involved 
in communicating with officers in the field. Always many weeks 
and sometimes months elapsed between the forwarding of a dis- 
patch and its receipt or answer on the other side of the Atlantic. 
Another was the extreme ignorance in England of the character 
and even geography of the American sphere of operations. Ina 
country where the roads were for the most part only trails through 
the forest and where trees must be quickly felled every few yards 
across the way, the woodsman’s axe became almost as valuable 
a weapon of defense as the sword. 

Badly conceived, the campaign was mismanaged even from the 
start by the Minister in Downing Street. General Howe at New 
York had written home advising that he be allowed to make a 
descent on Pennsylvania, and to this Germaine had consented. 
A dispatch which was to have been signed and sent by him order- 
ing Howe to advance to Albany to meet Burgoyne was never 
forwarded, whereas the attack on Philadelphia had been sanc- 
tioned. On June 5, Howe did, indeed, receive a copy of instruc- 
tions for the Canadian expedition sent to Carleton, the Governor- 
General of Canada, but without a word addressed to himself. 
Meanwhile, having obtained some reénforcements from England, 
he proceeded on the Pennsylvania campaign, embarking about 
fifteen thousand of his twenty-seven thousand troops. It was 
not until the last week of August when, after a voyage of over 
three weeks, Howe was in Chesapeake Bay, that he received a 
dispatch from Germaine expressing mildly the hope that the 
Pennsylvania operations would be over in time for him to assist 
Burgoyne. 

Meantime, the latter General had left England with very defi- 
nite instructions to proceed down the Lakes from Canada, effect 
a junction with Howe at Albany, and place himself under the 
latter’s orders. By June 17 Burgoyne had already reached Lake 
Champlain with about seven thousand British troops, a disap- 
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pointingly small Canadian contingent, and a considerable num- 
ber of Indians, in entire ignorance of the fact that he could count 
on none of the promised help from New York. He was also 
doomed to disappointment from the West, for there, a little later, 
an American force under Benedict Arnold as volunteer comman- 
der so frightened St. Leger’s Indians as to cause them to desert 
the English and indeed to prey on them more disastrously than 
did the Americans themselves. St. Leger’s expedition ended 
in a rout and throughout the latter part of his advance Burgoyne 
was forced to carry out his imperative orders with no help from 
either of the other two columns. 

At first all went well. Owing to obstacles met with, some 
natural and some placed by the Americans, the progress was slow, 
but by the first week of July Ticonderoga, defended by the Ameri- 
cans under General St. Clair, had been abandoned to the English 
owing to their having placed cannon on a dominating hill which 
the Americans had considered inaccessible to artillery. By July 
10 Burgoyne’s forces had reached Skenesborough and begun the 
heavy work of constructing a road for transport of guns and stores 
to Fort Edward. It was a tremendous undertaking, for the 
Americans had felled innumerable trees and destroyed over forty 
bridges. It took exactly twenty days to cover the twenty miles, 
but by the end of the month Burgoyne had reached Fort Edward. 
Meanwhile, General Philip Schuyler, in command of the Ameri- 
cans, had wisely retreated with his army to Stillwater, about 
thirty miles from Albany. The situation at New York was 
known to the Americans though not to Burgoyne, and every mile 
which that unfortunate General could be induced to extend his 
line into the wilderness and away from his base increased the 
chances of his ultimate disaster. 

The problem of supply was now beginning to hamper him 
effectively as he had not been given sufficient troops to guard his 
line of communication, or establish local bases for supply, even 
had his transport facilities been adequate. Knowing of the 
large quantity of stores which had been gathered at Bennington 
and misled in the intelligence given him that the country round 
about was largely Tory in sentiment, he detached a force under 
Colonel Baum to make a raid into Vermont. Unfortunately for 
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him, he used bad judgment and sent too small a force, followed 
later by reénforcements which should have formed part of the 
original body. 

Although it was usually difficult to retain New Englanders in 
the American army for long periods and away from their native 
States, they were always ready to rise against such marauding 
expeditions and defend themselves near home. There had been 
a recent example of this on the British foray into Connecticut, 
which might have deterred Burgoyne had he known of it, or at 
least have led him to dispatch an adequate force. 

John Stark, whose claims to promotion had been ignored by 
Congress and who had resigned from the army, was then living 
on his farm and to him was entrusted the task of defending Ben- 
nington by the militiamen who swarmed in like angry bees from 
all the countryside. Stark’s small force was independent of any 
higher military command, and the leader’s refusal to obey orders 
received from General Schuyler brought forth a scathing and 
ill-timed rebuke from the meddling civilians in Congress. Their 
General in Vermont, Lincoln, saw the situation more clearly and 
sent reénforcements to Stark, which arrived just in time to offset 
the advantage gained by the enemy in the arrival of his reénforce- 
ments under Colonel Breyman. 

Baum’s force had consisted to a considerable extent of un- 
mounted German dragoons, the plan having been to plunder 
the country and pick up horses on the march. The Indian allies, 
however, bent as always on personal plunder, destroyed all 
chances of this and merely served by their acts to rouse the people 
to greater fury. Before Baum could reach Bennington, the 
Americans were already there in force and he took up a defensive 
position about five miles from the town. By three o’clock on 
the following afternoon he had been completely surrounded by 
the Colonials and in their subsequent attack his troops, al- 
though defending themselves with conspicuous bravery, suffered 
heavily. Stark, who had seen the gruelling fire at Bunker Hill, 
described the fighting at Bennington as “‘the hottest I ever saw”. 
Victory was almost within his grasp when it was threatened by 
the approach of the British reénforcements. Fortunately the 
men sent by Lincoln were also close at hand, and in the mélée 
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which followed the English were completely defeated and only 
just succeeded in getting away under cover of night, leaving 
behind them seven hundred prisoners, their artillery, a thousand 
stand of arms and other supplies which Burgoyne could ill afford 
to lose. 

His situation, indeed, was becoming desperate. Instead of 
gaining added supplies by the foray to the eastward he had lost 
heavily of his own. He now had only about five thousand troops 
with which to face the American regular forces and the militia, 
which latter, as he wrote, quickly assembled to the number of 
three or four thousand in whatever direction he pointed. He had 
heard nothing from Howe to the southward, and there was no 
help to be expected from St. Leger in the West. He himself saw 
that the part of wisdom would be to halt or even to retreat to 
Fort Edward, where his line of communication would be more 
secure. His troops, however, yet remained devotedly loyal to 
him. His orders were positive. To retreat except under dire 
necessity might spell misfortune for the force which he believed 
was codperating with him from New York, though no word had 
come. He therefore determined at all hazards to press on and by 
August 19 had crossed the Hudson and approached near to the 
American forces at Stillwater. 

Meanwhile, one bit of luck had come his way. The time- 
serving, incompetent, Congress-coddling Gates had been sent by 
that body to replace the unpopular but much more competent 
Schuyler. Fortunately for the country, Washington had sent 
Benedict Arnold to assist him. Gates had taken up a strong 
position on Bemis Heights, the top of which had been fortified 
by the Polish engineer Kosciusko, but the main body of the four- 
teen thousand troops had been badly placed. If Burgoyne could 
seize the Heights, the entire American army would be at his 
mercy, and had the issue depended solely on Gates he would 
probably have been able to do so. The British General decided 
to make the attack in three columns through the dense forest, 
but the advance was perceived by American scouts. Arnold 
was anxious to fall upon the enemy with the whole American 
army but Gates, who wished to remain inert behind his entrench- 
ments and was incapable of realizing the consequences of doing so, 
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refused to move and was with great difficulty induced to give 
Arnold a mere detachment. Only after the battle had begun did 
Arnold succeed in getting as many as three thousand men from 
his commander. With these, after having failed to turn the 
enemy’s right, he launched attack after attack against the center, 
and had he been properly supported by Gates would undoubtedly 
have broken through. As it was, in spite of Gates’s stupidity and 
jealousy, the British suffered very heavily. Sir John Fortescue 
states that they lost over one-third of the force engaged, but all 
numbers, on both sides, throughout the campaign are difficult 
to estimate accurately. 

Burgoyne at once halted and threw up entrenchments. News 
soon came that the Americans had got behind him and had cap- 
tured a flotilla on the Lake with troops and supplies destined for 
the luckless British. At last, however, a message arrived from 
New York, every previous one having been intercepted, and 
Burgoyne learned that Sir Henry Clinton was marching up the 
Hudson to make a diversion in his favor. This delayed the pre- 
cipitate but wise retreat which otherwise would probably have 
been undertaken. : 

Burgoyne’s position was becoming desperate. Food was short 
and the numbers of Gates’s army were increasing daily. He 
therefore resolved to make one last attack in an effort to extricate 
himself from a situation that had become untenable. In the face 
of overwhelming odds the attack failed and a retreat was ordered. 
On October 8 he again offered battle in his new position, but as 
the Americans could turn his right he was once more forced to 
retire, abandoning about five hundred sick and wounded. Re- 
treat itself was now out of the question. All the fords on the 
route to Fort Edward were covered by Americans, who were also 
strongly entrenched all the way from that point to Fort George. 
Burgoyne’s army was surrounded and almost starving. Clinton 
endeavored to get word to him in a message enclosed in a silver 
bullet, but the messenger was caught and hanged by the Ameri- 
cans. On October 17 the inevitable surrender was made. Bur- 
goyne refused the terms first offered by Gates, and it was finally 
agreed that the British troops should march out with all the 
honors of war, be taken at once to Boston and shipped to England 
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on condition that they should not serve in America again during 
the war. 

Gates, who had held the British army at his mercy, mainly 
through the ability of Arnold, had made absurd terms and thrown 
away part of the fruits of victory. It was obvious to everyone 
that the thirty-five hundred men who had surrendered could be 
used by England to garrison posts in other parts of the empire 
and release a like number for service in America. Nevertheless 
the faith of the American Government had been pledged and the 
only thing to do was to live up to the agreement. Congress, 
however, haggled over the matter and at last seized on an angry 
word of Burgoyne, spoken in haste and justified annoyance, to 
claim that the terms had been broken. The British soldiers were 
never shipped to England, were separated from their officers in 
violation of the terms, and after some months taken to Virginia 
where they gradually disappeared. In spite of the protests of 
Washington and other high-minded Americans, the supreme legis- 
lative body thus placed an indelible stain upon American honor. 

The most important result of the defeat of Burgoyne, as it 
developed, was the securing of the French alliance. Except for a 
few idealists, France and particularly the French Government 
had no love for republican America. They had, however, scores 
to settle with England and had long been watching to see whether 
the Americans would prove strong enough to divert enough of 
England’s strength to make it safe for France to attack her. On 
the other hand, without the French alliance the American cause 
was practically doomed, as Washington admitted. Burgoyne’s 
surrender decided the event. France came in, then Spain, and 
soon England found herself fighting half the world. Incidentally 
there was laid the foundation for that later traditional friendship 
between the “two great Republics” which has endured to the 
present day. Largely for sentimental reasons, France became 
the traditional friend, as England the traditional enemy, of 
America, and generations of schoolboys nourished their inter- 
national sympathies on the Lafayette legend. The meddling 
incompetence of Germaine had succeeded in diverting from their 
natural channels the international emotional reactions of Ameri- 
cans for a century and a half. 
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WHERE THREE RACES MEET 
BY HAMILTON FISH ARMSTRONG 


Nort since the days of Charlemagne have the Slovenes formed 
an independent principality or kingdom. But they have man- 
aged to survive as a distinct racial and linguistic unit, and though 
today they have cast their lot in the triune Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State they possess characteristics and problems of their own and 
retain a very considerable national consciousness and pride. 
They have been called “‘one of the most unnecessary races in 
Europe”, and the comparative insignificance of their numbers 
barred them, in modern times at any rate, from aspiring to real 
independence. But geography forces Europe to consider their 
wishes. Their lands lie across the historic route of migrations 
from the East to the West; over a third of their total number of 
approximately a million and a half are today living outside the 
Yugoslav borders, mostly in Italy; and if Austria, following a re- 
shuffling of European alliances, should join Germany, the Slo- 
venes are the people which the new and enlarged Teutonic power 
would find blocking the road down to the coveted shores of the 
Adriatic. The feelings of the Slovenes would then be of even 
more importance in Yugoslav internal politics than they are to- 
day, and would assume a central position in the calculations of 
two world capitals, Berlin and Rome. 


I 


Pressed by the Avars from their first European homes in the 
Carpathians, the Slovenes gradually sifted westward during the 
seventh century and settled along the banks of the upper Save 
and Mur, in the fertile valleys of which Lyublyana, Maribor and 
Klagenfurt are now the principal towns, in the Istrian Peninsula, 
and in the Valley of the Isonzo. Outposts who pressed further 
west and north were gradually driven back, and laggards who 
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stopped to make their homes on the rich Pannonian plain were 
swamped by the Magyars. But though deprived of many of 
their earlier home-lands, the Slovenes through all the Middle Ages 
remained a homogeneous population in the districts which in 
Hapsburg days were known as Carniola, southern Carinthia, the 
southern part of Styria, the eastern part of Giérz-Gradisca, and 
all Istria except a narrow band along the western coast. Today 
they remain entrenched in those same lands. But the Italian 
frontier as drawn at Paris has cut off nearly a half million from 
the main Slovene body, and some sixty thousand are found along 
the Austrian side of the Karawanken Mountains and spreading 
northward across the Klagenfurt basin. 

Through the eighteenth century the life of the Slovenes under 
Hapsburg rule was as uneventful as the turbulent course of Euro- 
pean history permitted. Their status as a separate people did 
not suffer particularly. In fact, the religious and educational 
projects of Maria Theresa and Joseph II led those sovereigns to 
permit the translation of many books into Slovenian. Towards 
the end of the century, too, the breath of Romanticism made it- 
self felt and helped to revitalize the national spirit, preparing the 
way for a momentous interruption of the traditional life of the 
Slovenes as a mere Hapsburg appendage—namely, the conquests 
of Napoleon. As a result of the Treaty of Schénbrunn in 1809, 
Napoleon acquired all the Slovene territories and joined them 
with a large part of Croatia and the Adriatic coastlands from west 
of Trieste southward beyond Ragusa in the short-lived but epoch- 
making Province of Illyria. Yugoslav propagandists at the 
Paris Conference in 1919 were not slow to point out that Napo- 
leon did not include the Isonzo Valley and the Italian fringe along 
the northern shores of the Adriatic in his Italian Kingdom, but in 
the Illyrian State, and that he made Trieste a “free port” because 
he saw that it belonged to its hinterland and was a natural rival of 
Venice, not a partner. The end of Illyria came in 1813, the same 
year, incidentially, as Kara-George’s defeat and flight from 
Serbia into Hungary. The Slovenes were transferred back to 
the Hapsburgs. But the example of the short-lived Illyrian 
union of the Slovenes with their kinsmen the Croats, like the 
example of Serb militant patriotism, played an important part in 
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the development of the Yugoslav idea through the years to come. 

When Bismarck called Trieste the tip of the German sword, he 
implied that the blade had already passed through the body of 
the Slovene people. - In this he was right. Life in the triangle 
where the Slav, German and Italian worlds meet had become 
much more complicated after the conclusion of the Austro- 
Hungarian alliance with Germany.in 1879. Little by little the 
routine absolutism of the Hapsburgs had been displaced by a 
racial crusade, instigated largely by Prussian expansionists who 
pointed to the energy and ambition of the Magyars in order to 
frighten Vienna into adopting a policy of active Germanization 
among its Slav subjects. This policy, while tending to narrow 
the linguistic frontier and reduce the proportion of Slovenes in 
the Slovene lands, produced its reaction in educated circles and 
awakened a patriotic resistance. 

By 1848, “the year of revolution,” things had gone so far that 
Slovene patriots were petitioning Vienna for the creation of a 
Kingdom of Slovenia as a separate part of the Hapsburg realm. 
The agitation revived after the Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich 
(1867), which in the eyes of the Slavs of the Empire formalized 
the supremacy of the Germans in Austria and of the Magyars in 
Hungary. But following 1879 the Germanizers had their way, 
particularly after the elimination of statesmen like Taafe and 
Badeni, who had tried to limit Berlin’s influence. The last 
Austrian census before the war, that of 1910, registered a total 
of only 1,197,657 Slovenes. During the preceding decade the 
average increase in the population of the Empire as a whole had 
been 9.44 per cent.; but while the German population increased 
by 8.38 per cent. and the Italian by 7.67 per cent., the Slovene 
population increased by only 1.37 per cent. As the birthrate 
among the Slovenes was higher than among the Germans, and 
almost as high as among the Italians, the decrease in their 
relative numbers was due to denationalization and emigration. 

Through all the later phase of their racial struggle the Slovenes 
found the Italian subjects of the Empire leagued with the Ger- 
mans against them. This Italian tendency was not in accord 
with the advice of many Italian patriots, among them Cavour: 
Mazzini and Tommaseo, who believed that Istria and Dalmatia 
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belonged to the Slavs and that the Italians there should be their 
partners in combating the German push toward the Adriatic. 
But this was a far-sighted view that failed of support in places like 
Trieste, Gérz and Pola, where the competition between Slav and 
Italian was extremely active; where, moreover, in the opening 
years of the century, the Slovenes began taking an increasingly 
important share in commerce, banking and shipping, at the ex- 
pense of both Austrian and Italian interests. 


II 


The Austro-Hungarian annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina in 
1908 was one of the events connected directly with the World 
War. On the one hand it weakened the Dual Monarchy, be- 
cause Vienna and Budapest could never agree on the status of the 
new province. On the other hand, it infuriated the young and 
ambitious in all divisions of the Yugoslav race—in Bosnia itself, 
in Austria-Hungary, and in independent Serbia—and forced them 
willy-nilly to compromise their different aims and codrdinate 
their plans. Bosnia might have become an apple of discord be- 
tween the parallel and growing movements for a Greater Croatia 
and a Greater Serbia. But the annexation gave new significance 
to the Serbian motto: Samo Sloga Srbina Spasava—Only Union 
Saves Serbs. As Prof. Kerner has pointed out, after 1908 one 
solution alone was possible—a Yugoslav solution. The more 
vigorous the Slav policy of the Hapsburgs, the more close-knit 
the resistance of the Yugoslavs; the bolder the Yugoslav move- 
ment, the more complete the hold of the extremists at Vienna and 
Budapest. July, 1914, was the result. 

The war history of the Slovenes proved that even a recent and 
still rather superficial national consciousness is nevertheless 
stronger than political tradition. Like the other subject nation- 
alities of the Empire, the Slovenes were drafted for service under 
the Hapsburg colors. But the desertions on both fronts (par- 
ticularly the Russian) undermined the morale of the Austro- 
Hungarian armies, and the propaganda conducted covertly at 
home and openly and actively abroad, especially through the 
Yugoslav Committee in London, prepared the minds of the Yugo- 
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slavs of the Empire for action as soon as it could be taken effec- 
tively and as soon as Entente statesmen, especially those of Italy, 
had been educated far enough for the Yugoslav leaders to feel 
reasonably sure that the dissolution of the historic state structure 
would not merely mean a change in masters. 

As early as May, 1917, we find the Slovene Clericals and Dal- 
matian Liberals in the Viennese Reichsrat joining forces under 
the Slovene priest, Father Koroshets, and presenting open de- 
mands for the unification of all the Serb, Croat and Slovene dis- 
tricts of the Empire; they hardly bothered to camouflage the 
threat of secession under a perfunctory reference to the continua- 
tion of Hapsburg sovereignty. About the same time a petition 
was signed by 200,000 Slovene women for the incorporation of 
Slovenia in a state that should include all Yugoslavs. The 
movement was also strengthened by the fall of the Czarist Gov- 
ernment, as Russian statesmen of the old school, especially 
Sazonov, favored the plan of forming a purely Orthodox state out 
of Serbia, Bosnia and Montenegro, on the theory that it would 
be more susceptible to Russian influence than a larger country 
that included the Roman Catholic Croats and Slovenes. In 
July, 1917, the Pact of Corfu, signed on behalf of Serbia by 
Premier Pashich and on behalf of the Yugoslavs of the Empire by 
Dr. Trumbich, a Dalmatian Deputy then in exile, expressed in 
writing the determination of all three branches of the Yugoslav 
race to unite on a constitutional basis under the Karageorgevich 
dynasty. The “Congress of Oppressed Nationalities”, organ- 
ized at Rome in April, 1918, heartened the Yugoslavs still further, 
for Italy had been holding suspiciously aloof from support of the 
Yugoslav idea. From this time on the disintegration of the 
Austro-Hungarian forces on land and sea proceeded with increas- 
ing rapidity. 

By August the authority of the Viennese Government had 
virtually come to an end in the Slovene lands. On the sixteenth 
a Slovene National Council constituted itself at Lyublyana under \ 
the Presidency of Father Koroshets, who also became President 
of the larger Yugoslav National Council which met shortly in 
Zagreb. On October 16 Emperor Charles issued a manifesto 
converting Austria into a federation of self-governing States. 
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But such temporizing could not stem the tide. When President 
Wilson, replying to Count Andrassy, announced that the Czecho- 
slovaks and Yugoslavs were themselves to decide what form of 
autonomy would suit them, the Yugoslav standard went up all 
over Croatia and Slovenia as if by magic. The coming Peace 
Conference might decide just what should be done with the 
pieces; but this was of secondary importance; the Hapsburg Em- 
pire, after seven hundred and fifty years of dominion in Eastern 
Europe, had already fallen apart. 

When the Yugoslavs had organized their new and amorphous 
State in accordance with the Pact of Corfu, and had secured the 
recognition of the Powers, their first and principal aspirations 
were fulfilled. Of all their leaders none had worked more ef- 
fectively than Father Koroshets. In the final phase he had 
pressed for immediate and complete union with Serbia; the Slo- 
vene territories were threatened by the Italian invasions which 
naturally followed the collapse of the Austrian defense, and he 
trusted the prestige of Serbian statesmen and Serbian arms to 
preserve the integrity of the whole territory inhabited compactly 
by the Yugoslav race. He was right in foreseeing that hence- 
forward the Slovenes’ chief troubles were to be with Italy. They 
already had a grievance in the fact that though Italy was basing 
her claim to Slav territories north and east of the Adriatic on the 
Treaty of London, her troops were occupying numerous points 
far beyond the line of that Treaty. As the Peace Conference 
proceeded they also became angered, as did the Poles, Czechs and 
Rumanians, because although the Powers insisted on the Suc- 
cession States signing agreements to respect the rights of minori- 
ties, no such promise was required of Italy, who was about to 
acquire great blocks of German and Slav subjects. 

The Treaty of St. Germain (September 10, 1919) established 
the new Yugoslav frontier toward Austria. No decisions could 
be made regarding the Italian frontier, despite prolonged and 
often acrimonious discussions. President Wilson, all of whose 
weight was thrown against any recognition of the secret Treaty 
of London, had suggested on April 14, 1919, a compromise line 
giving Gérz, Gradisca, Trieste, western Carniola and western 
Istria, including Pola, to Italy, but leaving Dalmatia and Fiume 
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to Yugoslavia. The Treaty of London would have put about 
750,000 Yugoslavs under Italian rule. The “Wilson Line” 
would still have given Italy about half that number. This 
compromise was refused by Orlando and Sonnino. A later 
Allied proposal (put forward January 14, 1920, after Wilson had 
returned to the United States) suggested giving certain other 
districts in Carniola to Italy, adding 120,000 more Slovenes to 
the 365,000 that Wilson had consented should be transferred to 
Italy. In a sarcastic cable from Washington the President re- 
fused to allow Yugoslavia to be coerced into acceptance, and the 
matter passed into direct negotiation between Rome and Bel- 
grade. Into those troubled negotiations we shall not enter here. 
The upshot was that by the Treaty of Rapallo, November 12, 
1920, Fiume was made a Free State (though ultimately annexed 
by Italy), Italy got most of the Carniola districts she particularly 
desired, while Dalmatia was recognized as belonging to Yugo- 
slavia. This arrangement, judging by the 1910 Austrian census, 
left between 470,000 and 480,000 Yugoslavs in Italy, the greater 
part of them Slovenes. About 7,000 scattered Italians were left 
in Yugoslavia. 
Il 


The third of the Slovene race who in this way came under 
Italian rule seem far from content at the present time. They are 
hardly justified in complaining because the Fascist régime en- 
forces upon them the same laws limiting freedom of speech, 
assemblage and the press which are applied in other parts of 
Italy ; presumably, they must tolerate whatever the Italian people 
as a whole tolerate. But there is some strength in their plaint 
that in the Slovene lands and in the German South Tyrol the 
series of repressive laws designed to eliminate the opponents of 
Fascism from Italian political life are twisted to serve purely 
racialends. For example, the decree permitting the cancellation 
of the citizenship of persons who make critical remarks abroad 
about the policy of the Italian Government prevents the foreign 
press from learning the true situation in the annexed territories. 
Restrictions on the sale of properties situated in the frontier dis- 
tricts have also created hard feeling; the Slavs believe these re- 
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strictions are based less on concern for the military safety of the 
frontier than on the hope of depreciating the value of Slav hold- 
ings, so that they will emigrate from their old homesteads and 
make room for an Italian population. There is continual fric- 
tion, also, regarding the closing of Slovene schools, the dissolution 
of Slovene cultural and athletic societies, and the change in 
geographical names. 

The Italian Government’s policy of denationalization has been 
seconded by active Fascist bands. For instance, in the week 
following the Bologna attack on Mussolini (November 1, 1926), 
Black Shirts sacked the Slovene clubs and educational associations 
in the city of Gorizia, destroyed the offices of Slovene lawyers, and 
burnt out the premises of the local Slav newspaper, the Strazha. 
They did not allege any Slovene hand in the attack on Mussolini; 
they merely made it an excuse to intimidate the principal Slovene 
town in Italy. A few days later one of the two Slovene Deputies 
in the Italian Parliament, Dr. Joseph Wilfan, was arrested in 
Rome; the other, Dr. Besednjak, who at the moment was abroad, 
was warned by placards stuck up on the walls of Gorizia not to 
return to Italy on pain of his life. 

The difficulties of the Slovene population under Austrian rule, 
and of the Austrians under Yugoslav rule, are less important. 
Not only are the numbers of persons involved very much smaller 
than in the case of the Yugoslav population in Italy, but the 
accusations and counter-accusations hurled across the frontier of 
the Karawanken Mountains interest mainly the provincial 
capitals of Klagenfurt and Lyublyana and leave Vienna and 
Belgrade comparatively cold. Whatever tension exists is the 
natural sequel of the fighting between Slovene and Austrian 
irregulars in the spring of 1919, and of the bitter electoral cam- 
paign preceding the plebiscite held at Klagenfurt on October 10, 
1920, under the terms of the Treaty of St. Germain. In the 
plebiscite the inhabitants of the southern and most Slovene sec- 
tion of the Klagenfurt basin voted by 22,025 to 15,279 to remain 
in Austria; nor can it be said that the frontier thereby established 
between Austria and Yugoslavia is not excellent from the geo- 
graphical point of view. The barrier of the Karawanken Moun- 
tains rises majestically between the two countries, traversed only 
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by one long tunnel and two or three serpentine motor roads. But 
the frontier’s suitability could hardly be expected to reconcile the 
Slovenes as a whole to the loss of some sixty thousand of their 
compatriots, a series of fertile valleys, and the site of the ancient 
stone throne before which used to appear the Dukes of Carinthia 
to receive at the hands of a free Slovene peasant the rights of 
domain. There have been occasional manifestations in Lyub- 
lyana to remind people of their brethren who are supposed to be 
languishing under Austrian rule, and every diminution of former 
scholastic or other rights of the Slovene population in Carinthia 
has been reported and magnified in the Lyublyana press. Ap- 
parently there are some real grievances, such as the abolition of 
the last of the purely Slovenian schools in Carinthia, and the de- 
crease of “‘utraquistic” or two-language schools, where the two 
first classes are taught in Slovene but thereafter instruction is in 
German. The Austrian press complains of the same sort of 
cultural repression in Yugoslavia that the Slovenes allege in 
Carinthia. Doubtless there is some truth in what they say. 
Belgrade has been having trouble with some of the semi-Fascists 
of Slovenia, and only last summer had to suppress the national- 
istic organization “‘Oryuna”’, which had been making the German 
population a target of abuse. 

The Austrian population in Slovenia and the Slovene popula- 
tion in Austria both show striking declines from the 1910 Haps- 
burg census. In Slovenia (including the Prekomurye) in 1910 
there were 105,300 persons registered as having German for their 
mother tongue; the 1921 Yugoslav census reduced the number to 
39,631. In Carinthia in 1910 about 66,000 persons gave Slovene 
as their mother tongue; the 1923 Austrian census showed only 
37,224. Emigration, local pressure, false enrolment by can- 
vassers for nationalistic purposes, the desire of many people after 
the war to lead a quiet life and adapt themselves to new circum- 
stances—a variety of reasons may be given for the changes shown 
on the face of the census returns. 

The Slovene complaints against Austria are not to be taken too 
seriously, the less so as Father Koroshets, who today heads the 
Slovene delegation of Deputies in the Belgrade Parliament, is in- 
terested in promoting better relations between the two countries 
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and is even suspected of wishing to bring about an Austro-Yugo- 
slav entente as an offset to the proposed Austrian union with 
Germany. The anxiety of Slovene leaders for good relations with 
Austria will naturally increase as the chagrin at the loss of Klag- 
enfurt pales beside the anger and fear awakened by the active 
policy of denationalization pursued in the Slovene lands of Italy. 
One difficulty is that the Austrian Federal Government is weak 
and is forced to allow a good deal of rope to the provincial leaders 
of Griz and Klagenfurt, who are naturally more anti-Yugoslav 
than the politicians of Vienna and who know that the sentiments 
which led the Slovenes of their neighborhood to vote for Austria 
in 1920 are not necessarily permanent and might change over- 
night, particularly if there were serious question of union between 
Austria and Germany. After all, the Klagenfurt plebiscite was 
held in order to give the population there a choice between 
Austria and Yugoslavia, not Germany and Yugoslavia. Moder- 
ate leaders in Lyublyana admit that at present there is no real 
“Klagenfurt question,” but they say that if the Anschluss ma- 
terializes, on that day the Klagenfurt question will be reopened. 

And so we find ourselves again discussing the Anschluss. 
On it seems to depend the future importance of the Slovene 
Question, which is not dead, but sleeps. It sleeps very uneasily 
in the Slovene lands of Italy, where a chance act of violence might 
at any time disrupt the already parlous relations of Rome and 
Belgrade. It sleeps fairly comfortably along the Yugoslav- 
Austrian frontier, where occasional acts of repression and reprisal 
are too petty to cause more than local heart-burnings. But the 
signal for its revival, for it to assume proportions as a European 
question, would be the union of Austria and Germany. This act 
would immediately force Yugoslavia to choose between making a 
friend or foe of her new and powerful German neighbor. It 
would face Italy with rejuvenated Germany instead of feeble and 
mendicant Austria on a long and difficult frontier, and it would 
bring Germany to within a few dozen miles of Trieste. It would 
restore to the Slovenes, inhabiting the debatable lands where 
German, Slav and Italian meet, the opportunity of throwing 
their weight into the scale one way or the other, perhaps deci- 
sively. 
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FOR FASHION’S SAKE 
BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL 


Waek: fashion is concerned, it is extraordinary how scrupu- 
lously women obey the Scriptures and make subjection their duty 
in life. Few, save the reformer and the recluse, ever willingly 
become conspicuous by defiance of the passing mode and, indeed, 
until now I have been no exception to the rule. In my time I 
have worn hoops and bustles, sleeves wide as wings and hats like 
flower gardens. I have dragged long skirts through dust and 
mud, and endured the agony of walking in tight skirts. I have 
appeared in basques, boleros, blouses and shirtwaists. I have 
exposed my neck in rounds and V’s and squares. I have been 
gored, ruffled, pleated. I have been tucked, scalloped, fringed. 
Never before have I failed to conform, with the docility of my sex 
and sometimes at great inconvenience, to the dressmaker’s law 
that women must not show themselves this year in what last 
year was the height of good form. At last, however, I have 
rebelled, and, if anything could reconcile me to old age, it is the 
reason it gives for my unbobbed hair and the unfashionable 
length of my gown. 

My new independence after a long lifetime of meek sub- 
servience puzzles me. Not even Carlyle, posing as Teufelsdrick, 
could have thought more about clothes than I have been thinking 
since I strayed from the straight and narrow path. With him I 
turn to history, to logic, to philosophy for an explanation. With 
him I go back to the beginning. I ask myself: What was the 
origin of clothes? What are they for, anyway? And then: Do 
the long silk stockings and scanty skirts fulfil the end of clothes 
less well than the hoops and bustles, the massive draperies in 
which women’s legs once disappeared altogether? Or do they 
fulfil it better? 

The practical man would probably tell me that I am making a 
great ado about nothing, that the end of clothes always has been, 
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is, and always shall be health and comfort and, moreover, in no 
climate could we do without them. But the practical man forgets 
that the primitive races, in their primitive nakedness, were 
healthier and more comfortable than after the missionary put 
them into clothes and, with the empire-builder who brought 
disease as his gift, sent the primitive death rate soaring. The 
more advanced races who, of their own unfettered will, added 
clothes to their beads and bracelets, their anklets and nose rings, 
at once sought and kept on seeking to make them as uncom- 
fortable as possible. Civilization hardly improved matters. 
The Worths and Pooles of the Greeks and Romans had some little 
pity and kindness. But, as a rule, the makers of fashion have 
imposed upon humanity through the ages an intolerable burden of 
superfluous and cumbersome covering. As far as weight goes, 
the present fashion relieves woman of part of this burden. Since 
Eve wandered out of Paradise attired in a fig-leaf, she has seldom 
gone so lightly clad, seldom looked so free to walk, to run, to 
play whatever game she pleases, to take up all the sports that once 
were man’s monopoly. Paris has done the unexpected and pro- 
duced an effect of freedom in the fashion. 

I say “‘an effect” advisedly, for it does not follow that the 
lighter burden means greater freedom, except for the young girl, 
slight and slim and spare by nature, who would be free in almost 
anything she chose to wear. The woman, large and portly by 
nature, who has not starved and massaged herself into slimness, 
may attain the appearance of freedom, but only by an elaboration 
of corsets, girdles, bands, supports, which the outward simplicity 
of her gown conceals. The fashionable flatness of today is no 
less artificial than the fashionable wasp waist of the day before 
yesterday or any of the strange protuberances that have had 
their vogue. Fashion’s approved figure has always called for 
restraint somewhere. There is as small comfort for the modern 
woman in her one-piece gown, if her lines and curves are not built 
that way, as there was for the medieval woman in her bulky skirts 
and extravagant headgear or for the Eighteenth Century woman 
in her monstrous wig and wide-spreading panniers. And when 
the outward effect is achieved, the modern woman promptly 
loses it if she attempts to take her ease. The present skirts may 
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be admirable for play and sport, but for most other things they 
are as endless an anxiety as hoops and bustles were to our grand- 
mothers. The overcovered lady of the Sixties had no more 
difficulty in keeping her ballooning skirts down to her feet when 
seated, than today’s undercovered lady has in inducing her meagre 
skirts to stay down to her knees. In the street her plight is worse. 
On a winter day she envelops herself in furs to her knees and 
exposes her legs and feet in sheer silk stockings and toy slippers to 
all the winds that blow. In summer she bares her neck and arms, 
though people she would think barbarians are too wise not to 
protect every part of their bodies from the sun when the heat is 
tropical. But women would rather perish than listen to common 
sense if fashion beckons the other way. They accept the dis- 
comfort without a murmur and turn a deaf ear to those doctors 
who, in this reckless exposure of silk-clad legs to winter’s cold, see 
@ serious menace to health. 

Bobbed hair, extolled as the new freedom’s crowning touch, is 
little more than its symbol. A bob must be becoming at no 
matter what expense of time and money. Puffs and ringlets, 
“rats” and wigs, were not more exacting. There are swirls and 
swirls, waves and waves, curls and curls, and the finest of fine 
shades separate the right kind from the wrong. To be correct a 
daily visit to the hairdresser is hardly too many. Wind is an 
enemy to be fought and dampness the very devil. If by a boyish 
bob a woman evades the curling irons and a permanent wave, it is 
merely to face more trouble with oils and pomatums, while the 
attainment of the approved outline is as tedious a business as the 
making of a “waterfall” or the building of a “bun”. And the 
reward of her labors? The prophecy of a bald future for the 
woman who encloses her bobbed head in the tight-fitting cap or 
casque that goes with it and that is far from being the light and 
airy nothing it looks. From whatever standpoint I consider the 
woman of today in her short skirts, long stockings, toy slippers, 
bobbed hair and tight cap, I can come but to the one conclusion, 
that if the reason for clothes is comfort and health, she is as 
lamentable a failure as fashion has produced. 

To the early Fathers of the Church, her failure would have 
seemed the punishment she deserves, comfort being a snare of 
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Satan and the health of the soul alone of importance. According 
to them, the sole object of clothes is to cover our nakedness. 
Woman is an evil at the best, and the less she shows of herself, 
the greater the chance of man’s salvation. The very glory of her 
hair, Paul reminded her, was given her for a covering. In that 
capacity it had its limitations. And so had Eve’s fig-leaf. By 
the time the Fathers of the Church took fashion in hand, woman’s 
dress had spread to far more seemly dimensions, but never had 
she been so laden with clothes as when an ecclesiastical watch 
was set upon her wardrobe. She might leave face, hands and a 
tiny space of neck unhidden, but any further revelations would 
have been at the risk of hell fire. Christian women, even Chris- 
tian men when their appointed tasks in the world permitted, 
barricaded themselves so securely within the garments of the 
Christian fashion that the more virtuous had never seen such a 
thing as a naked human body, not even theirown. But the more 
woman yielded, the more the Fathers of the Church demanded. 
When the quantity of her covering came near satisfying them, 


they questioned its quality. Not for her gold and pearls and P 
costly array, not for her beauty and harmony of color. The mat 
virtuous woman was to clothe herself in modest apparel, with § "'S™ 
shamefacedness and sobriety. When she fell from grace, as I am edge 
glad to know she did, saints denounced her in public. Savonarola that 
in Florence would have her go as unadorned as a nun. St. of c 
Bernardine of Siena, when he saw the ladies of his town in their J "4 
high “stilts”, trailing their garments behind them, fumed with | S#e 
rage and took their backsliding for the theme of a Sunday sermon. first 
It was fashion’s hardest, cruelest, most fanatical phase for woman, hair- 
but they bore up as they always have through fashion’s secular cestc 
excesses. And they found some compensations. Probably our he m 
advanced, half-naked flappers could teach nothing to the heavily f ‘at, 
upholstered medizeval maiden. After all, it was when woman’s start 
garments were most severe that the Troubadours were singing § "*S ‘ 
their sweetest songs of love. the c 

The Fathers of the Church had long innings, but tyranny, me, 
when overdone, invites revolt. The Renaissance, as an eye- ~s 


opener, helped woman on a bit in hers; the French Revolution 
loosened her shackles to such a point that the pendulum was 
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bound to swing the other way again—as it did, to the orgy of 
Victorian prudishness. It has taken woman until now to pro- 
claim her emancipation from Church-ruled fashions in a dress 
that has, apparently, no other object than to cover as little of her 
nakedness as possible. A few inches off the fashionable skirt, a 
few off the fashionable sleeves, a few off the fashionable neck, 
and she would be well on the road back to beads and bracelets and 
loin-cloth. Already she is a living refutation of the theory that 
clothes were invented to cover her. Occasionally the Vatican 
thunders and the echoes roll from pulpit on to pulpit. The 
Spanish Queen dutifully heeds the rumblings. The English 
Queen valiantly upholds the Victorian tradition. Crusaders 
announce a Crusade to rescue female modesty, and the Pope 
wishes victory to the “high enterprise”. But the authority of 
Rome long ago passed to Paris, woman joyfully exchanged Rome’s 
tyranny for one infinitely more to her taste, and until Paris decrees 
a return to the garb of modesty, the labor of Church, Royalty and 
Crusaders will be in vain. 

Philosophy is supposed to be concerned with more abstruse 
matters than clothes. But at least one philosopher of clear 
vision has seen their importance and studiéd them with a knowl- 
edge beyond the practical man’s reach and without the prejudice 
that held the Fathers of the Church in its grip. The first purpose 
of clothes, Teufelsdréck says, “is not warmth or decency, but 
ornament. . . . Man’s pains of Hunger and Revenge once sat- 
isfied, his next care was not Comfort but Decoration . . . the 
first spiritual want of a barbarian”. If the original home of the 
hair-mantled, flint-hurling Aboriginal Anthropophagus, our an- 
cestor, was that high plateau of Asia, as some scientists believe, 
he must have needed a covering, and a good substantial one at 
that, the moment he shed his hair. But for his habits at the 
start, even should it be proved that it was there the human race 
was evolved, the most imaginative scientist cannot vouch. In 
the case of primitive men actually discovered in their primitive- 
ness, however, it is known for a fact that Teufelsdréck is right 
and that decoration came first. Though clothes were mostly 
missing, ornament, or some suggestion of it, seldom was—a 


string of beads, a riot of tattooing, a flower in the hair, and they 
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were dressed. Those who wandered into colder climes never 
sacrificed ornament to the covering they could not altogether 
dispense with. The Red Indian would probably have stayed 
naked and frozen rather than part with his feathers and his beads 
and his fringes. 

Living at the best is a grim business, and to get away from its 
grimness man has always preferred to dally with the non-essen- 
tials rather than to grapple with the essentials of life. The joy 
of the savage in strings of beads and tattooing and flowers is 
simply because they are without a shadow of utility. Craving 
for decoration, desire for beauty, is the basis of every passing 
fashion of the savage, the barbarian, the civilized man. Un- 
fortunately, only the few know what beauty is, and the many are 
more than content with the ugliness fashion calls by its name. 
So it has always been, though Ruskin and his kind would have us 
think ugliness a product of the Nineteenth Century. Fashion 
did not wait until then to disfigure women. It took Rembrandt 
to find beauty in the admirably modest but otherwise forbidding 
gowns of the housewives of Holland, Velasquez to capture it in 
the “unzsthetic hoops” of the Spanish Infantas, Whistler and 
Charles Keene to reveal it in the later and no less unesthetic 
hoops of the ’Sixties. It would be a herculean task for the 
greatest master of them all to wrest it from the silk stockings, 
bobbed heads and one-piece gowns of the present generation. 

Here you have the real objection to the mode of the moment. 
Discomfort and indecency might be forgiven if they made for 
beauty. Want of beauty is the unpardonable sin. Gowns as 
now fashioned may be and often are beautiful in themselves, 
charm in their color, daintiness in their draping. But draping 
and color in the loveliest creation from Paris are of no avail if 
the last thing considered is the woman who is to wear it. Her 
lines, her curves, her proportions, must be carefully studied so 
long as she is compelled to make so wholesale a display of them, a 
fact understood only by the most accomplished purveyors of 
fashion, and their prices are beyond all save a small minority. 
The average woman is hopelessly out of drawing in the ready- 
made one-piece gown, for the excellent reason that its lines have 
no relation to hers. We laugh at the old hoops and bustles with 
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their distorted curves and protuberances, but women could af- 
ford the distortion because it was unmistakably artificial. The 
curves and protuberances of today are natural, which is quite 
another thing. Put a large woman—and America today runs 
to a full-blown type—into the daintiest one-piece gown, and 
neither Rowlandson nor Daumier could have conceived so cruel 
a caricature. This is why the modern fashion is anything but 
the menace to morals it is thought in some quarters. In mystery 
there may be temptation, not in such a wholesale exposure of the 
undesirable. Nakedness is a scandal when it is exceptional, 
not when it is the rule. The middle-aged woman is the saddest 
victim. The old-fashioned idea was that a woman should dress 
her age, if not anticipate it. To us it seems tragic for a woman to 
be compelled to look sixty while still in the forties, which was 
the fate of our grandmothers. A more tragic spectacle is the 
woman of sixty aping twenty in gowns that would be trying to 
the Venus of Milo and equipped with enough powder and paint 
and henna to stock a small Beauty Parlor. But it is when I see 
women in evening dress, cropped hair, skirts receding further and 
further above the knees, faces wearing their make-up as a mask— 
all the old dignity, the old grace, the old elegance thrown to the 
winds—that I despair of their sense of humor even more than of 
their sense of beauty. The revelation of the human form today 
is without limit, and the human form in most women cannot 
stand the ordeal. 

The Fathers of the Church defeated their own ends when they 
forgot that concealment is a challenge to curiosity. The little 
foot that peeps in and out is more alluring than the foot with 
thick ankle and stout leg uncomprisingly exhibited to the public 
gaze, and the short skirts have betrayed the lamentable fact that 
few women, young or old, have good legs. If woman’s respect 
for fashion were not stronger than vanity, she would not consent 
to display her ill-shaped legs and, worse, her uncomely knees. I 
applaud the German Judge who sent a woman out of court to 
pull up her stockings before she went into the witness box, 
though the ugliness of the rolled stocking, not the impropriety 
that disturbed him, is my objection. Fashion has ceased to show 
too little simply to show too much, and of the two extremes this 
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is the more mistaken. When fashion supplied a superfluity of 
covering nature’s indiscretions could be kept out of sight. The 
present scanty covering confirms Whistler’s argument that na- 
ture is so rarely right, we may safely say nature is usually 
wrong. 

A hopeful leader of her sex has lately assured women that the 
day of their release from fashion’s tyranny is at hand. Now they 
have won their right to practise law and medicine, to go into busi- 
ness, to educate, to preach, to play at politics, they will claim the 
further right to design a dress for themselves, becoming in its ap- 
propriateness to their new tasks. But the leader, the reformer, 
always has a pleasant tendency to see things not as they are but 
as she would have them. From my knowledge of women I am 
forced to an altogether different conclusion. Always with 
women, the more it changes the more it is the same thing, and in 
their loyalty to fashion, whether Paris rules or a new dictator suc- 
ceeds, whether short skirts and bobbed hair give way to hoops and 
pompadours, they probably will not waver. Certainly, there is 
no reason to think they will. They have never been as independ- 
ent as they are now, and yet never have they been slaves of a 
more foolish fashion. To see women long done with youth got 
up as overgrown schoolgirls, stopping in the midst of whatever it 
may be to powder their noses and use their lipsticks, is to have no 
great confidence in the coming millennium when they are to purge 
fashion of its follies by their common sense. Not that I am par- 
ticularly eager they should. Fashion is not invariably mis- 
guided, it has often given picturesqueness and color to the past, 
even in its most fantastic phase it relieves the dulness and drab- 
ness of the everyday world. My quarrel is with the disregard of 
beauty for fashion’s sake — with the fashion that disfigures and 
distorts women who should always be the beautiful incidents in 


the grey pageant of life. 
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THE INVASION OF PRIVACY 
BY SILAS BENT 


_ Henry M. Srantey, hero of a celebrated journalistic exploit, 
quit newspaper work after he found Livingstone, and began 
writing his reminiscences. Rumors reached his former asso- 
ciates that he was having domestic trouble; it was even whispered 
that he had beaten his wife; and Aubrey Stanhope of The New 
York Herald staff was sent to investigate. It was a ticklish 
assignment. Stanley was an irascible man. For a time the 
two chatted amiably, and then the reporter, gathering courage, 
blurted out his question. As the import of the visit dawned 
upon Stanley he clenched his fists savagely. After a tense half- 
minute, relaxing, he gasped: “God! To think I used to do that 
sort of thing myself!” 

James Gordon Bennett the elder was the first American news- 
paper exploiter of private affairs. He was the first to print 
news for its selling value as news, without regard for its political 
effect. Before his time there had been personalities a-plenty, 
but they were political. Many years before The Herald was 
founded Major Benjamin Russell, of The Massachusetts Centinel, 
told how his life had been threatened by an angry citizen, on 
account of certain personal aspersions; but the issue in that 
case was the Constitution. The first paper De Tocqueville read 
on his arrival here in 1831 declared that Andrew Jackson “gov- 
erns by means of corruption, and his immoral practices will 
redound to his shame and confusion”. The “open and coarse” 
appeal to popular passion which the visitor noted was still an 
appeal to political passion. After the Revolution the press 
proclaimed itself the palladium of liberty, and by that token 
apparently considered itself privileged to abuse whom it would. 

The first penny paper, founded in 1830 in Philadelphia, was 
short-lived. In 1832 in New York there were eleven six-cent 
papers, with an average circulation of but 1700, sold by subscrip- 
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tion only. The theory prevailed that literacy should be con- 
fined to the well-to-do, then the ruling class, and that the press 
was meant exclusively for the well-educated. But “Old Hick- 
ory’s” administration and the coming of The Sun and Herald 
upset the notion that only the genteel were fit to know the news. 
These papers were edited to please different tastes. They 

| exploited personal affairs not for political effect but for revenue | 

| only. Details about police cases and divorce suits made their | 
appearance in the daily prints. On August 4, 1836, The Sun 
noted “‘a change in the mass of the people”, and boasted that it 
had “probably done more to benefit the community by enlighten- 
ing the minds of the common people than all the other papers 
together”’. 

The editors of the six-cent papers, or some of them, speculated 
in the stock market, on tips from their Wall Street cronies, and 
Bennett told about it in his paper. James Watson Webb, 
editor of The Courier and Enquirer, met him on the street one day 
and knocked him down. A few months later he repeated the 
assault—one of many Bennett suffered—and the facts were 
fully set forth in The Herald, whereat its circulation jumped by 
nine thousand. Bennett could smile, so he said, at assassins 
and daggers; he would “never abandon the cause of truth, 
morals and virtue”; he was conscious of his own “virtue, in- 
tegrity and purest principles”. 

It is in its character as a public servant, gathering news to 
which the public is entitled, that the newspaper invades privacy; 
and ironically it is most likely at such moments to forget all the 
canons of news. Long after all semblance of news had been 
exhausted in the Berlin-Mackay wedding case, the newspapers 
talked about it. Some even solicited letters (to be printed in the 
news columns, not on the editorial page) in reply to the ques- 
tion: “‘ Would you do what Ellin Mackay did?” Reams of asinine 
stuff were elicited in this way. The story had been squeezed P 
dry long before the Berlins set out for Europe; but they were 
spied upon by reporters at every turn on deck, followed in 
London, then to the Madeira Islands, when they fled to escape 
the reporters and photographers, then on their return to this ea 
country and after the birth of their child. Pe 
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The real interest in the story was its fictional quality: the 
romance of bridging a social gap conventionally supposed to be 
impassible. The fact that the bridegroom’s name appeared in 
the Social Register caused a journalistic convulsion. Many . 
newspaper men will say, I suppose, that the prominence of these 
two in their separate spheres was enough to account for the 
space given to their marriage. I think that the story’s kinship 
with the prince-and-peasant romances of the newsstand magazines 
had much to do with it; and that this phase of “human interest” 
is largely responsible for the invasion of personal privacy. 

Lest any doubt remain as to the high regard in which news- 
paper men, themselves incorrigibly romantic, hold romance, let 
me quote a banner line across the top of a New York paper of 
December 1, 1926: “Grocer Boy Weds Fifi Tomorrow, Proving 
Dreams Come True.” (I have italicized the enacting clause.) 
The man here referred to is not a grocer boy, and never has 
been, but to say so gave the truly fictional touch to the headline. 
On the next day, at the top of the first page of another New York 
paper was this headline: “Princess and the Cadet: A Fairy Story 
from Life.” The story underneath told of a meeting between 
the Princess Ileana of Rumania with a “Prince Charming” at 
West Point. It was printed after the royal party had left this 
country, when popular curiosity about its members had been 
satiated. Of the cadet nobody except his family and his class- 
mates had ever heard. Was it news? Judge for yourself. 
On the following day a third paper, which was beaten on the 
initial publication, rehashed the latter story and adorned it with 
a picture of the “Prince Charming,” two columns wide and nine 
inches deep, including this snappy caption: “The Cadet Who 
Lunched with a Princess.” 

There was no privilege for the emphasis given to this incident, 
nor for the implications involved in the emphasis. There was no 
justification for the story, even had it become known while the 
Princess was a figure in the public eye. When there is a privilege 
of publication it is clear enough to most newspaper men, and they 
recognize its absence. Privileged news is often made the 
entering wedge for the publication of details so private and 
personal that they should not be printed. Once the wedge has 
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entered, it does not appear that the question of news is considered. 
Was the fee which Millicent Rogers paid a ukulele player—his 
usual fee—a matter of news merely because she had married 
and left Count Salm? Merely because the two had met and 
parted, was it a matter of news that the Count happened to take 
the same hotel elevator in Paris as the mistress of Prince Carol? 
Apparently. The ukulele player’s fee was announced in the 
press, and we were informed that the two in the chance elevator 
encounter “exchanged mutually respectful glances.” 

Gerald Chapman, a gunman and murderer of whom the news- 
papers made a hero as a “super-criminal,” concealed his family 
connections. One of his brothers is a New York man and an 
employe of the city government. He has five children, living in 
a suburb; and he has a sister. Reporters for two New York 
papers, after days of hard work, learned the identity of these 
kinsfolk and reported triumphantly to their city editors. This 
was news of high value, as the press values news nowadays; but 
the editors of both these newspapers decided that publication 
would merely inflict unmerited ignominy upon innocent persons, 
and refused to permit it. An honorable instance of conscience 
in journalism! All will acclaim it. How different the behavior 
of these same newspapers in the case of Leonard Kip Rhinelander, 
when both papers dragged his entire family into the spotlight, 
even to remote ancestors. 

Newspaper publications are not so ephemeral as some of us 
may fancy. Arnold Bennett, on his first visit to the United 
States, compared our reporters with our dentists, in their skill 
and speed. The simile was apt, but it would have been apter had 
the comparison been with “painless” dentistry, which usually 
leaves an abscess. The first splurge of publicity seldom ends the 
thing. Ever so slight a jar may shake it all loose again; and 
newspaper men are commonly of the opinion that they are 
warranted in raking up from their files anything which has been 
printed, whenever they please. How slight a vibration serves 
to send ripples in ever-widening circles is illustrated by a pub- 
lication in a leading New York paper. 

At the Ritz in Paris, between the men’s bar and the women’s, 
there is a small room which is a rendezvous for a certain set. 
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One day the correspondent of the New York paper stationed 
himself there, to make notes for a smart yarn about life in the 
capital. At the door appeared the figure of “‘a well-groomed 
man, his hair tinged with gray.” This fleeting appearance would 
never have been recorded if the journalist had not been informed 
that the well-groomed man was a brother of the Rev. Dr. Percy 
Stickney Grant’s former fiancée. This engagement had figured 
largely in the news columns, a part of the time with no privilege 


of publication; it had been broken, and the clergyman, while in 


a hospital, had been libeled-by stories about him and a servant 
he had befriended. The press regarded the clergyman as fair 
game; so that the mere fortuitous appearance of a man at a 
doorway three thousand miles away set up a reverberation of the 
stories about him. | 

Anyone who reads newspapers can see for himself instances of 
the gross invasion of-privacy. They need not be multiplied here. 
Seldom are they resented in the courts. A newspaper in Jeffer- 
son City, Mo., has been enjoined from publishing the names of 
persons for whom whiskey prescriptions were issued; and oc- 
casionally there are suits for libel or damages, about which the 
newspapers themselves maintain a conspiracy of silence; but on 
the whole there is either contemptuous inaction; or a naive awe 
of the Power of the Press. 

A rich real estate dealer of New York notified the newspapers 
when he adopted a young woman. He likes notoriety. He had 
learned, from a previous adoption, that the press doted on 
Cinderella stories, which have the fictional “escape” attribute. 
He knew, however, that the girl’s parents would shrink from 
publicity, and he refused to give the reporters their name or 
address. The resourceful press was not at loss. The reporters 
ferreted out the humble home, described it in detail, even to the 
pictures on the walls, and asked the mother how she felt about 
the adoption. ‘My feelings,” she said (and was so quoted 
unblushingly in our most eminent daily paragons of respecta- 
bility), “are not for the world.” Of course they were for The 
World; also for The Times, Herald Tribune, Daily Mirror and 
hundreds of other papers. Despite the deep personal dignity of 
that reply, it was reported, and so were the mother’s symptoms 
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of distress. It so happened that the adopted girl was not sixteen, 
as she had pretended, but twenty-one; city officials began an 
investigation, and she tried to kill herself. Her parents were 
especially anxious that no word of all this should reach another 
daughter, who was grievously ill in Denver. But the press has 
a long arm, and it has devoted servants. The whole story was 
told to the tuberculous girl, by an interviewer, and a short time 
later she died. Perhaps she could not have lived; this is not 
to charge the newspapers with any part in her death; but un- 
doubtedly her going would have been easier had she not been 
distressed, in order to give the press another “human interest” 
thrill, by the story of her sister’s disgrace. 

All reporters knew, of course, that if we did not deliver the 
goods we would be considered by our superiors about as useful 
as last year’s calendar. My trial assignment in St. Louis was 
based on a four-line item in a morning newspaper, telling of a 
driver who had destroyed himself with carbolic acid. 

“In a home like that,” said the City Editor, “there is always a 
good human interest story. See if you can get it.” 

A girl in her teens answered the doorbell. She did not want 
to talk to me, but she was too polite, or too broken by grief, to 
close the door in my face. After a few minutes, obeying some 
obscure impulse—it was the last time I was ever to obey such an 
impulse, which is the main reason for setting it down here—I 
let her go. I did not have the story I had been sent for, so I faked 
one. I said the father stifled his screams of agony, lest 
he wake his children. Hospital internes had told me that 
death from carbolic, after the first brief burning as the stuff 
passes over the tongue, is practically painless. But I relied on 
ignorance of this in the office, and my confidence was justified. 
The story made the first page; my place on the payroll was assured. 

There is a sort of pride in accomplishing the invasion, on 
behalf of the Great God News, of another’s privacy. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, Jr., has told with gusto how he climbed a hotel fire 
escape to enter Dunsany’s room unannounced, when the writer 
was trying to escape reporters; how he got aboard Secretary 
Daniels’s boat in the guise of a porter; how he shadowed a man 
suspected by his paper of having separated from his wife; and 
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how he sneaked into a millionaire’s Long Island estate to peep 
through a window. This callousness, or pride, is stimulated by 
the reporter’s superiors in order to keep him fit for the game. 

I have dealt here, not with the tabloid picture papers (to 
make a case against them would be too easy to be worth our time) 
but with the standard-sized, respectable, substantial press. A 
single quotation of a headline from a tabloid was to illustrate 


. @ type of news rather than an invasion of privacy. I charge 


that our most pious journals (with a very few exceptions of 
comparatively small circulation) exploit for revenue only the 
personal affairs of the people in this country. 

Marie of Rumania, herself not averse to publicity, one gathers, 
observed on her departure from this country that “there seems 
no privacy in your American lives; everything anybody does is 
pried into. It is strange that you who are so busy living have 
time for this extraordinary interest in others.” The implication 
here was that newspapers invade privacy because of an over- 
whelming public demand for it. Even an overwhelming demand 
could not justify the deliberate contempt for law shown daily 
by our press; but, leaving that aside, are we really so nosy as 
Marie seems to think? Or is it true that the newspapers stimu- 
late an appetite which grows by what it feeds on? If the world 
around us were competently reported, the account might prove 
quite as fascinating as a scandal. The news conventions built 
upon the penny-shocker present a caricature of the world. 
The fictionizing of news, which began with the elder Bennett 
(and I am using the phrase not to indicate faking, but to describe 
a process of selection and presentation), has an invariable con- 
comitant, the invasion of privacy. In itself it is a confession of 
impotence. It is an admission that the newspaper is unable to 
make itself interesting in its legitimate field. Circulation is 
more important than the right of castle. Salacity and intimate 
trivialities are the condiments with which an indifferent cook 
spices our daily broth. 


LEAVES FROM A WAR DIARY 


Corrovus notes from the War Diary of Edmond Charles Clinton 
Genet, great-great-grandson of Citizen Genet and of the daugh- 
ter of Governor George Clinton, covering the period of his serv- 
ice in the Foreign Legion, were printed in the preceding number 
of Tae Nort American Review. They ended with his trans- 
fer from the Legion to the Aviation Corps. The second and con- 
cluding instalment, herewith presented, tells of his service in the 
Escadrille, from his first flight to his death in battle. These 
notes, like the former, have been transcribed from the original 
Diaries, for Taz Norta American Review, by Grace Ellery 
Channing. 

II 
THE ESCADRILLE 


At Reserve Camp of Aviation (G. D. E.), Plessis. 
Belleville, France, December 31, 1916. 
(Waiting to be sent out to join our American Escadrille on the front.) 
Stephen Bigelow and Edwin (Ted) Parsons are here with me for the same 


purpose. Went out for forty minutes in a 110 h.p. Baby Nieuport. Found 


the wind bad but enjoyed the flight. 
January 3, 1917. 
The 15 metre Nieuport, with a 110 h.p. Rhéne motor, is the machine in use 
atthe front. I don’t care for it as well as I do for the 13 metre “Baby”, and 
it isn’t so supple and quickly manceuvred; but the “ Baby” has been supprimée 
from active service at the front and replaced entirely by the 15 metre machine. 
Came up to Paris with Parsons and Bigelow early in P.M. Percy Noel, a 
young journalist in The Chicago Daily News office in Paris, brought Bigelow 
out in his Ford to fly and took us all back. Had a blow-out on the way. 
Came up in time to have dinner with the Major (Parker) and his wife and the 
two youngsters. Spent the evening with him in fixing up my notes and 
chatted aviation. 
January 6. 
Bigelow and Parsons back from Paris. We all had instructions from 
a mechanic how to run and regulate the 150 h.p. Hispano-Suiza stationary 
motor in the Spad biplane déchassé. We all want to make a flight in it be- 
fore we leave here, as it is a machine coming widely and enthusiastically into 
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use by pilotes de combat on the front, and we may have one ourselves there in 
time. It is much faster than the Nieuport. Parsons and I may get out to the 
front within a week. I don’t like the continual waiting around this boresome 


place. 
January 8. 
Today completes my two years’ absence from the Navy, and under the laws 
I am not liable to detention should I return to the States, but I have lost my 
citizenship and can only be reinstated by a direct pardon from the President. 
For the present I’m practically a man without a country. God grant I can 


secure a pardon when I go back! .. . I’d like to see England, particularly 


London. I certainly must go there before I go back. ... I’m feeling terribly 
blue over the future. It looks pretty dark and uncertain. 
January 10. 
Found out that we three Americans will be disponible beginning with to- 
morrow, and consequently will be at liberty to be sent to the front as soon as 
orders for us arrive. That is good news. Parsons and Bigelow are in Paris so 
T’ll have to get word to them somehow. 
January 11. 
List of disponibles posted today, and we three are on it. 
January 15. 
Fair today. Flew a good deal this afternoon, although low clouds kept me 
at 250 metres altitude. Rather enjoyed the flying more than usual. 
January 16. 
Arranged to go on mission to the front to bring back a discarded Nieuport 
from Escadrille N-37 at Cachy, Somme, near Amiens. Four French pilots 
are with me on the same sort of job. We don’t have to hurry, so all came in 
to Paris and will leave here Thursday morning for Amiens. Meanwhile I’m 
staying at the Roosevelt with the Parkers. 
January 17. 
Snowed all day. ... Did some errands down town. Went in to see Mr. 
Hedin at his office (Brooklyn Eagle) and he took me and a friend to the monthly 
luncheon of the Associated American, British and French Press, given at the 
Café de Paris. It so happened that I was the only one there with a uniform, 
all the rest being journalists, so I was called upon to make a speech. The 
Chairman introduced me as the great-great-grandson of Citizen Genet, and an 
American Volunteer Aviator. I felt a trifle nervous, it being my first real 
speech in public, but I made good,—at least Hedin and the rest said I did,—so 
I feel satisfied. I didn’t say much, only that I was mighty glad to be over 
here doing my bit, for being with them today, and a few other remarks, and 
sat down amid acclamations from all. The luncheon was excellent in every 
way. It should be, at the Café de Paris; it’s the swellest and most expensive 
restaurant in Paris. 
January 18. 
No way of getting to Cachy except by train this afternoon, so we had to 
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wait around in Amiens in the rain until then. As we got to Villers-Bretonneau 
at six in pitch dark and heaps of mud we all decided not to try to walk on to 
Cachy, so hunted up rooms. Succeeded in getting a military requisition from 
the Commandant and am quite comfortable for the night at absolutely no ex- 
pense to myself. Room in the house of kind old motherly French woman, and 
she has done lots to make me comfortable, even to placing a large flask of hot 
water in the huge bed to keep my feet warm. We all had supper of eggs and 
bread, butter and wine. 

By a very strange coincidence, this village is the very one in which I was bil- 
leted with the Legion when I first arrived at the front in the latter part of 
March, 1915, from Lyons. How vividly it all comes back to me now! Saw 
many English troops in Amiens. It is their southern base. They hold all the 
sectors to the north of the Somme. Amiens certainly is a mighty busy centre. 

January 19. 

Walked to the aviation camp. Reported to the Commandant and the 37th 
Escadrille, and was told that ordersshad been ’phoned for me not to bring back 
the machine but to return by train at once, as orders have come there for me 
(and Bigelow and Parsons as well) to leave for the front to join the Escadrille. 
Saw Captain Thiénault, of our Escadrille, and all the rest of the fellows, having 
luncheon with them, and the Captain has simply held me here, attached me to 
the Escadrille, and sent word to G. D. E. at Plessis. Feel mighty glad to be 
here with the fellows at last. 

The entire group (the thirteenth Groupe de Combat) leaves here on Sunday 
or Monday to go down beside St. Just, to have a sector along the front further 
south than the present one, which is south of Péronne and the Somme River. 
Went into Amiens in the escadrille auto, with the Captain and four of the 
fellows. Came back in time for dinner. Lieutenant de Laage is on leave at 
present so I am to use hisroom. Meals here are splendid, the service is excel- 
lent, and everyone seems to be in unison, from the Captain down to the last of 
us. It’s fine. 

January 20. 

Four of the fellows went to Paris by order of the Minister of War, for a cele- 
bration at the ThéAtre Francaise for the Americans killed during the war who 


were serving France. ... There is yet no machine for me, but I may use 
Hill’s for the present because he and Robert Rockwell are on leave in America. 
January 21. 


Some English and Canadian officers of the Royal Flying Corps flew over 
from their camp for luncheon and spent part of the afternoon. 

The famous Escadrille N-3, to which Guynemer and Dorme belong, is next 
to us in this same groupe. They are to leave us when we go to St. Just and go 
over beside Nancy. Watched Guynemer do tricks over the field this after- 
noon with his 200 h.p. Spad. He sure is “some boy”. Up to date he has 
twenty-five Boche machines down to his credit. Dorme has nineteen to date. 
Our own “ace”, Lufberry, has six. 


Qo me 
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January 23. 
Lovely clear day. Signed up to leave for good at the G. D. E., Plessis, 
Belleville, this morning, and packed and shipped off my bag of clothes to St. 
Just. Took train back to Paris. Went around to see Dr. Gros this afternoon 
and met Chatkoff there. He is here on leave from the Legion and trying to 
return to the Aviation Corps again. Went over to see Paul Rockwell and his 
bride. Chatkoff, Zenis and a young French filleul of Mrs. Rockwell were 
there and Paul took us all out to dinner and afterwards we all went to the re- 
view at the “Olympia” and saw a very good show there—a better one than 
usual. Mighty glad to find Paul so well and happy in his new life. 
His wife, the daughter of a very wealthy and well-known Frenchman here 
in Paris, is attractive and pleasant, and seems very jolly and unassuming. 
January 26. 
Escadrille came down from Cachy, the fellows flying down in less than half 
an hour. Our barracks are not yet completed so we are forced to sleep and 
live in an underground covered trench, but I’m going to try a corner of one of 
the barracks with plenty of hay and coverings tonight. I’ve been in much 
worse places with the Legion. 
January 27. 


We all worked most of the day in arranging the interior of our barracks. 
It’s fairly comfortable and warm, as we keep stoves going and blankets over 
the two doors. Lieutenant de Laage assigned me Thaw’s Nieuport to use for 
myself as Thaw has gone to Paris to get a Spad. I’m quite pleased with the 
machine; it’s not new, but in good condition. Am to make my first flight over 
the enemy lines tomorrow. 

January 29. 

Made my first flight over the lines. Went out with Johnson and was out 
nearly two hours. We didn’t sight any enemy machines, but were shelled 
while up by the Somme. Our sector runs from Roye south to Ribécourt, 
which is northeast of Compiégne. I’ve been in the trenches south of Roye at 
Tilloloy and between Ribécourt and Lassigny with the Legion, so this section 
is not very unfamiliar to me. Today we flew almost to Péronne. Went 
out alone this afternoon but was forced to make an early return as my ma- 
chine-gun got blocked when I tried it out over the lines. It doesn’t pay one 
little bit to be flying on the front with a gun which can’t shoot. 

January 30. 

We all set to work to try and complete the living room of our barrack, mak- 
ing it cold-proof and comfortable. We're putting an inner wall of boards 
covered with huge strips of light brown corrugated cardboard, with the smooth 
surface to view. I’ve agreed to decorate the cardboard with scenes of aerial 
combat between French and German machines, etc. 

February 13. 

Made a two hours’ flight voluntarily. Saw no German machines but got 
jolly well lonely and tired while looking for them. Flights alone over the 
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lines are mighty lonesome trips anyway. One feels as a star must feel, alone 


way off in space. 
February 15. 
Superb day. Out along our lines from 8.30 to 10.30 this morning with 
Hoskier and Parsons, and we all had several hot, close combats with two 
German biplanes directly over Roye. Had a fight with each of them in turn, 
being attacked by one as I was driving the other down to earth. Had to 
leave off chasing the first to turn and attack the second, which I forced to quit 
and dive for safety at 400 metres over Roye, and several batteries of anti-air- 
craft guns which quickly opened up a furious fire at me. I think I killed the 
gunner of the second. Hoskier and Parsons each had similar combats with no 
better success. The Commandant praised us for our attempts. . . . Aerial 
combats certainly are exciting, and soon over. They try one’s nerves to the 
limit, but there is very little, if any, time to think of danger to one’s self. 
February 16. 
The United States has not yet declared war, but it may come any day. 
Hoskier, Parsons and I have our names in the official report of the Groupe to- 
day, for our combats yesterday. It all helps. 
February 17. 


Received a letter from Dr. Gros today in reply to mine. He writes that he 
likes my attitude towards France, but thinks that I possess no true patriotism 
for my own country. It was really not his fault about that article, the blamed 
reporter made it up out of his head from a few things of no consequence which 
Dr. Gros said. Have written trying to correct his poor judgment of my pa- 
triotism. I can’t help but like Dr. Gros immensely. He is mighty sincere in 
his efforts for the Escadrille. 

February 18. 


We are going to have very active service before long, or I’m a mighty poor 
guesser. I’m enjoying hugely the piano we have here and play on it often, as 
does Steve Bigelow also. The Captain trying to play every day nearly drives 


us wild. 
February 19. 
Escadrille on repose for day. Lieut. de Laage back from leave and “Bill” 
Thaw came back from Paris with our young rascally mascot lion cub “ Whis- 
key”, whom he took in to have his blind eye treated. 
February 22. 
Rainy day. Presentation of decorations this morning. Went into St. 
Just with Thaw afterwards. Thaw, Haviland, Soubiran, Parsons and myself 
motored up to see the Foreign Legion at and near Faverolles, particularly to 
see the Americans there, and took along a lot of good liquor and cigarettes for 
them. We had a hard hunt to locate any of the regiment at all and saw none 
of the Americans. Finding the 9th Company, I found Estes there and we sure 
were delighted to see each other again. He looks pretty well but says they 
are being worked as strenuously as ever. They’ve been in the trenches 
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around Tilloloy. It is very greatly changed now, Estes says, and the beauti- 
ful chateau has been nearly totally destroyed by shells. Saw several of my 
old comrades. My old Company Four is now the Second, Ist Battalion. On 
the way back we picked up fifteen empty 75 shells as souvenirs. 
February 25. 

Too foggy to permit flying and the ground too soft and muddy for a ma- 
chine to roll on. Wanted to get in a couple of hours flying, but Captain 
wouldn’t allow me to try to take my machine out. Walked into St. Just with 
Ted Parsons. It seems a mighty difficult and quite impossible proposition to 


' keep entirely away from drink with this Escadrille. If one goes into town any 


day with any of the fellows, it’s impossible to keep from going in and drinking, 
without absolutely being discourteous and uncomradely. Perhaps I’m a fool, 
but I don’t like it one bit. 

February 26. 

Report came last night that Germans have retreated to their fourth line 
position along this front, known as the Hindenburg Line, passing north and 
south just west of St. Quentin. We were to go out to verify it, but couldn’t 
leave the ground on account of the thick mud. 

February 28. 

A British Cunard liner was torpedoed and sunk by a German U-boat yester- 
day and two more American lives were lost. The United States doesn’t seem 
to be taking the slightest action about it. The Rochester and Orleans have 
arrived at Bordeaux safely after passing the blockade zone of the Boche sub- 
marines, but that certainly doesn’t prove that the damned Boches are not ly- 
ing in wait for other American vessels which they will torpedo without any 
warning. 

March 1. 

A Boche machine was signalled well over our lines early this afternoon and 
I started out quickly with three others, but was too anxious and did not take 
sufficient care about the direction of the wind. I went out with it too much 
on one side and it got beneath my wing and before I could cut off my motor it 
had turned me over. Didn’t get hurt myself but the poor machine got pretty 
badly smashed. Am feeling blue over the rotten luck, as it was an excellent 
machine with a nearly new motor, and now I am without one of my own. 

Our “ace”, Raoul Lufberry, was decorated this afternoon with the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor, and we had a feast this evening with Commandant 
Facon as our guest. The Commandant entertained us after dinner with ex- 
cellent music on the piano. He plays by ear extremely well. 

March 8. 

Decorated a soixante-quinze shell for Soubiran. Went out with Thaw and 
some of the others to visit the Legion where it is in repose in several small vil- 
lages. Saw quite a number of the Americans, among whom were Casey and 
Trincard, the latter on his way to Dijon to enter the Aviation,Corps. 

We carried out two good bottles of whiskey and it certainly made a speedy 
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disappearance down the gullets of the légionnaires. This being pay day, we 
found a very large majority of them gloriously drunk and consequently feeling 
very happy. “Whiskey” accompanied us in the car and made quite an im- 
pression upon the légionnaires. One old drunken one got his nasal organ 
nicely scratched for being too friendly with our lion. 

Letters from dear little mother and Rivers. Rivers has been appointed an 


Ensign in the 8th Division of the New York State Naval Militia, which makes 


me feel decidedly glad and mighty proud of him. 

March 4. 

Very misty all day. Went off alone at seven this morning and flew over to 

the German lines to Ham, St. Quentin, Guiscard and south to Soissons. At 4000 
metres. Got completely lost in heavy mist around Soissons, and went all the 
way northwest to the aviation station at Le Bourget beside Paris before dis- 
covering where I was. Had to land to refill my tanks and then started back to 
the lines again. Flew north to Péronne and saw some of the fighting along the 
English front, but got lost again and had to land at an English aviation field to 
find out where I was. I was some distance north of Amiens, so followed the 
routes south, but got out of gasoline when I got as far as Mondidier, so landed 
on the field of Escadrille N-79 to get my tanks refilled. It was noon then, so I 
had luncheon there and ’phoned my plight to the Escadrille. Returned to our 
field, getting here at 2 e’clock. Did nearly 450 kilometres in the air today in 
about four and a half hours, heavy mist to balk me all the time. Claude and 
Moyot came over from the Legion and had dinner with us. Thaw and I took 
them back to cantonnementin the auto, late. The ride in the cool night air has 
done me good. This has been a very strenuous day. 

March 6. 

_ Went out with Johnson and Bigelow. Johnson forced to return on account 
of motor-trouble and Bigelow went in at 12.80. I stayed out so as to help 
along my flying-time, to get twenty hours, so I can be proposed for the grade of 
sous-officier of the Tenth.—Have gotten my nose and part of one cheek frost- 
bitten: now the skin is peeling off and making it quite raw. Mighty uncom- 
fortable and my face is a sight. 

March 9. 
Went out with Willis for flight over lines. Lovell came out a little later. 
We were heavily bombarded, the shells breaking extremely close. I could 
hear the loud explosion very plainly and did some fast turning to distract the 
aim. Lost Willis in the heavy mists at 2800 metres. Got caught in a heavy 
snow flurry, so came back after trying to find Willis. Willis and Lovell came 
in directly after. 
Paris, March 11. 
President Wilson at last issued the order for the arming and guarding of 
American merchantmen yesterday. It’s about time he sat up and did some 
active work. 
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Paris, March 12. 

Wilson not only has given the order for all United States vessels to go armed 
for defense, but to fire without warning upon any submarines seen. Which is 

only fair, considering that the U-boats do the same. Major Parker thinks war 
is a sure thing very soon. Should we be called by our country, in case of war, 
to become instructors in the United States aviation schools, he says it would be 
wisest to accept. We'd be needed in that capacity without any doubt. I'd 
rather stay and do my bit in active service on this front. Bagdad has been 
captured by the British forces. 
March 14. 

Painted a distinguishing mark on my aeroplane. Put on the Tricolor in 
broad chevron stripes, and a large white star in the centre of the topside of the 
fuselage. We all have the Escadrille insignia on each side of our machines, the 
head of an Indian chief, but each one has in addition a particular distinguish- 
ing mark so we can tell each other when we meet or pass in the air. It’s a 
good plan. All permissions were called off today for an indefinite period. It 
means we shall have plenty of active service from now on, and more than likely 
a heavy offensive very soon. Glad I got to Paris this last time before this hap- 
pened. Guns are hammering out along the lines. The flashes of their dis- 
charges are incessant tonight. 

March 16. 

China has severed diplomatic relations with Germany and seized German 
ships in her ports. Big attack is in preparation along this part of the front and 
troops and supply wagons are passing towards the lines by every route day 
after day now. Order given by Commandant Facon this morning, for one pi- 
lot of each patrol going out to attack and destroy an enemy drachen with incen- 
diary bullets, while the other three with him act as a protection against hostile 
avions. Volunteered to Captain Thiénault at once to be the one in my patrol 
to attack and he granted me that job. It won’t be easy, as the German 
drachens are low, well protected by guns and avions, and very hard to see on 
account of this excellent disguise. They are well worth trying for, though, and 
I feel willing— 

Went out this afternoon, with Soubiran, MacConnell, Lovell and Willis asmy 
guard, to attack drachens inside the German lines east of Roye. Found no 
drachens and no German machines. Went as far as Noyon and Guiscard and 
was called down by the rest with me for doing it, but Capt. Thiénault said I did 
right, so I should worry about the opinion of the others. An English pilot, 
Lieut. Sheridan, landed on our field because of being lost. We took care of him 
here for the night. Very pleasant chap. Attack by First and Third Armies 
last night and today has resulted in an advance of about four kilometres. 


March 17. 
St. Patrick’s Day and first anniversary of our Escadrille. Bapaume was 
taken by the British forces today. 
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Word came that a Zeppelin had passed Mondidier going west, so, having in- 
cendiary bullets in my machine, I went out with the patrol, but didn’t see the 
Zeppelin because it had already been brought down in flames south of Com- 
piégne by aerial cannon. This is beginning to be a strenuous and exciting life 
here, chasing drachens one day and Zeppelins the next. The French took a lot 
of ground along this sector this morning. The big offensive has begun all 
right. 

Lots of troops are billeted around here now, waiting as reserve forces. The 
Third Regiment of Zouaves is in St. Just. With my khaki uniform something 
like theirs, and my fourragére and service stripes, they look at me and wonder 
whoIam. They must know I’ve been in the Moroccan Division. It seems 
like old times to see them around. The Legion is either in the trenches or else 


further north in repose. 


March 18. 

Went out with our first patrol to look for drachens and to reconnoitre. Mac- 
Connell, Soubiran, Bigelow and myself. French forces advanced this morning, 
taking Noyon, Nesle and all the country between. Hoskier, Lovell, Willis and 
myself went out on a volunteer reconnoitering trip this afternoon over the new 
territory gained by the French today. Very interesting trip north of Nesle to 
the present German positions and east along the region of Guiscard which is 
still in their hands. Region is all flooded around Noyon and the whole terri- 
tory is burned and torn up by the retiring Germans, and they are destroying 
all the villages, but are amassing troops at St. Quentin for probable heavy 
counter-offensive very soon. When we went out and came in we had an enor- 
mous audience of “poilus” and civilians from St. Just. Seemed more like the 
Garden City airdrome than here on the front. Russia has formed a new and 
better government. 

The French Deputies have resigned. Two Zeppelins were reported brought 
down in England yesterday. Capt. Guynemer brought three German avions 
down on French territory yesterday near Nancy. Thaw and Lieut. de Laage 
back, also ““Soda”, our lioness for “Whiskey”. 

March 19. 

MacConnell, Parsons and I went out for Third Patrol at 9 o’clock to pro- 
tect French reconnaissance around Ham. Parsons had to return on account 
of motor trouble. “Mac” and I kept on, he leading. We patrolled around 
Ham over the French avions until about 10 0’clock. Then Mac headed north 
towards St. Quentin and I followed to the rear and above him. North of Ham 
I discovered two German machines, much higher than we, coming towards us 
to attack. One was much nearer than the other and began to come toward 
Mac. I immediately started up towards it and met it at 2200 metres, leaving 
Mac to take care of the second. The German avion was a biplane and his gun- 
ners opened fire on me at 200 yards as the pilot began to circle about me. I 
opened fire with my incendiary bullets and headed directly for them. The 
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Germans’ first few shots cut one main wing-support in half and an explosive 
bullet hit the guiding rod of the left aileron and cut open a nice hole in my left 
cheek. I scarcely noticed it and kept on firing until we were scarcely 25 yards 
apart. We passed close and I peaked down. The German didn’t follow, but 
an anti-aircraft battery shelled me for quite a while. At 1000 metres I 
stopped and circled around for fifteen minutes in search of Mac and the second 
Boche, but the clouds were thick and I saw nothing. I was afraid my support 
would break entirely and my wound was hurting, so I headed for St. Just at a 
low altitude, reaching there at 10.45, hoping all the way back that Mac had 
preceded me, but when I arrived I found he had not, and though Lufberry and 
Lieut. de Laage have been out over the region north of Ham with their Spads 
this afternoon to look for him, (de Laage also landed and asked the troops if 
they had seen him brought down,) they found nothing, and the chances are Mac 
was either brought down by the German machine or else wounded in combat 
and forced to land in their territory and so is a prisoner. It’s the best we can 
hope for, that he is at least alive. I feel dreadfully. My wound, though a bit 
painful, is nothing compared with my grief for poor Mac’s loss. The Comman- 
dant told me, when I described the combat to him, that I fought bravely. I 
wish I had been able to do more for MacConnell. 

The French and English forces are advancing beyond Nesle, Ham and Noyon 
with few losses. Perhaps tomorrow will bring better news of poor Mac, if the 
advance continues. British troops have taken Péronne and the French have 
gained the heights north of Soissons. The enemy is retreating to the Hinden- 
burg Line. Thaw landed beside Nesle this morning to give information to the 
British cavalry patrol and had lunch with a French woman and her daughter 
who have been thirty-one months behind German lines. The civilians left by 
the Germans in the recaptured towns are wild with joy at being again with 
their own people. The German troops before retreating have torn up all roads, 
railroads, cut down all trees, flooded a lot of land, fired all important buildings 
in every town, insulted the women, carrying off many of the younger women 
and old men with them, and destroying all stores they couldn’t carry with 
them. They are fiends, if ever there were any. All the territory at present in 
their hands towards St. Quentin is in flames. It’s horrible to see. German 
submarines have torpedoed three more vessels carrying the American flag. 
Now will any action be taken? 

My machine has been repaired this afternoon and my wound (dressed to- 
day) is scarcely grave enough to bother over. I hope I shall be out on service 
again tomorrow. Thank God I escaped so luckily today, but I do wish I had 
brought down that damned Boche machine and that poor MacConnell was 
safely back with us tonight. If he was killed, I know he met his end bravely 
fighting. God grant he isn’t dead! 


March 20. 
Dear Dad’s birthday. We've been hoping and waiting all day for news of 
poor MacConnell but no word has come, and it seems certain he met his fate 
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at the hands of those damned Huns and within their lines. I feel horribly de- 
pressed over it. If only I had been able to get to him and save him! 

Sent the news to Major Parker today and Lovell wrote to Paul Rockwell. 
Poor Paul will feel dreadfully over it. 

French and British advance continued today. I go out on first patrol to- 
morrow. Asked Lieut. de Laage and he put me onit. I’m out in grimearnest 


now to avenge poor MacConnell. 
March 21. 


I wish I could do something really worth while for the English and thus get 
them willing to give me the English Military Cross. Capt. Thiénault today 
proposed me for a citation 2 l’ordre d’armée, which will bring me the Croix de 
Guerre with a palm. Poor MacConnell is proposed also for a citation. No 


news of any sort of him today. 
March 22. 


Went out with de Laage, Lovell and Willis. Very cold, and machine gun got 
jammed so I came back. Volunteered to go out with patrol at 11.30. Patrol 
consists of two Spads (the Captain and Hoskier) and five Nieuports. On ac- 
count of heavy clouds we got pretty well separated. My oil-clutch began to 
freeze at 3000 metres where the cold was very severe, and I went down over Ham 
alone; came back through snow and sleet. Haviland and Hinkle forced to 
land near Compiégne, Bigelow back before me, Hoskier landed at Mondidier 
because of motor-trouble, Parsons at an English aviation field, and the Cap- 
tain had to land east of Amiens, on account of motor trouble. 

March 23. 


Report came from regiment of French cavalry that they saw the fight Mac- 
Connell and I had on Monday, and that Mac, instead of being attacked by one 
Boche machine, was attacked by two, and was brought down towards St. 
Quentin, and the chances are nine to one that he is dead and not a prisoner. 
Had I seen all three enemy machines, I certainly would have stayed close 
beside Mac and not gone up to attack the nearest, but I saw only two and 
both were coming down toward Mac. The third must have been further back 
and hidden in the heavy mist. 

All America seems bent on declaring war on Germany very soon. President 
Wilson has called Congress to session at an early date. United States troops 
may be sent over to fight on French or Belgian soil and United States warships 
will probably have a naval base in one or more of the Allied ports here. 

March 24. 

News came in this morning that a group of French cavalry found yesterday, 
at Bois l’Abbé, a badly smashed Nieuport with the body of MacConnell inside, 
dead about three days, with no papers on him and a number of bullet wounds. 
The Germans evidently only searched his body for papers and then left him 
unburied. Bois l’Abbé was just back of the German lines. 

March 25. 


Left patrol when the rest headed back and went to Bois l’Abbé to find Mac’s 
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machine—completely wrecked in a tiny orchard just on the southern edge of 
town. Circled over it and saw lots of French soldiers gathered around it. 
Mac certainly must have been killed in the air, for he would never have at- 
tempted to make a landing in that small field. Captain went over today to see 
about Mac’s body, and found he had been terribly mangled with the wreckage, 
his papers, boots, cap and flying-suit taken by the Boches, and his body left 
unburied beside the machine. He will be buried tomorrow in a coffin, and 
placed in a grave beside the road where he fell. All honor to gallant Mac! 


March 26. 

The Boches are even carrying cocardes now with the outside circle red like 
the French, but a black centre in place of a blue one, so there is going to be 
heaps of trouble in chasing after the right machines and looking out for those 
which look friendly but aren’t. We are to move over to an old German avia- 
tion field in a few days. This will be better than here though we'll be in plenty 
of danger from bombardment. We are much too far from the lines here. It 
takes too much time to fly over and back. 


March 28. 
I’m mighty well disgusted with two of the fellows here. Neither of them 
seems to be a very enthusiastic fighter, and they take every opportunity to 
remain at camp on pretense of being sick or tired, and the rest of us break our 
necks to keep up the good service of the Escadrille. These two, I’m certain, 


will see the finish of the war, return to America, and pose as the heroes of the 
Escadrille, and be received as such by everyone who won’t know the difference. 
The French are attacking south of St. Quentin this afternoon. We can hear 
the heavy guns pounding. No special news from America today, but war 
preparations are going on at full speed. Cuba may follow the United States. 
. The Boches bombarded Rheims with no less than 395 heavy-calibre 


March 29. 


“Doc” Rockwell arrived this morning from his furlough in America. He 
has brought a couple of fine American-made fruitcakes and we rapidly con- 
sumed one of them today. It was good. Indefinite reports that America 
will send an army of at least 10,000 men to fight in France in the event of war. 
The United States is planning a big loan of money to France also. Two new 
branches of the Presidential Cabinet are being formed, a Secretary of Muni- 
tions and a amend of Aviation. 

Paris, April 2. 

Went with the Parkers to attend the memorial service at the American 
Church, in memory of MacConnell. Bishop Brent was rather good, but the 
service as a whole was too long and badly arranged. Also the vast array 
of American Ambulance Corps fellows taken there by Dr. Gros (Mac was in 
the Corps at first) was entirely too much of an eyesore to us all, and would have 
been to Mac himself had he been there to see them. Spoke to Dr. Gros and 
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Mr. Slade. Ambassador Sharp and a representative of President Poincaré 
were there. The Church was crowded with Americans. Perhaps there will 
be such a service held for me soon. If so, I pray the American Ambulance 
Service will fail to be represented. 

April 3. 


Major Parker thinks he will take up my Navy case at once with Major 
Logan, and perhaps the Ambassador, and also the French War Department, 
to get it to officially request the United States Government to reinstate me 
honorably in its service, on the ground of my good services here. 

April 4. 

President Wilson officially asked Congress yesterday to open hostilities 
against the German Empire and to declare war. The declaration will come 
today. The whole country must be upheaving with excitement. Soubiran 
arrived from Paris this afternoon with the great news that the United States 
had declared war against Germany, and Paris is decorated with Old Glory 
everywhere. Am mighty well affected with the news. Have pinned on my 
coat my little flag. I wish we could fling out in sight of all the Germans the 
glorious Stars and Stripes. I’m mighty glad I’m one of the few Americans 
who are already over here fighting, though I did desert my country’s service 
to be here. 

Somehow I’ve given away completely this evening. I feel sure there is 
something very serious going to happen to me very soon. It doesn’t seem any 
less than Death itself. I’ve never had such a feeling or been so saddened since 
coming over to battle for this glorious France. Somehow it seems a mockery 
to rejoice over the entrance of our country into the conflict when we have been 
over here so long, giving our all for the Right, while our country has been 
holding back. She should have been here long ago. 

April 5. 


Today’s paper has a notice that our Escadrille has been officially taken over 
by the United States Government. The declaration of war has already passed 
the Senate and is expected to pass the House by a large majority. 

April 6. 


Flew from Bonneuil to our new aviation camp at Ham. We’re better than 
we were at St. Just. Lovell, Willis and I walked up to see the ruins of Ham. 
The children in Ham all wanted to hold my hands when I was there with the 
Captain. The papers have brought the glad news that the United States has 
at last officially declared war against Germany. The French soldiers seem 
very, very pleased. It has a good moral effect for them and a disastrous one 
for Germany. 

April 7. 


We were called over to Chateau Bonneuil to meet a Commandant who is 
the head of aviation around here. He was very nice to us and informed us 
that we are to be under the United States control from now on. We’re to have 
American Aviation Corps uniforms, insignia, etc. But nothing was mentioned 
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about grades or commissions or pay, etc., and we aren’t feeling very enthusias- 
tic over the present outlook. Nothing absolutely official has come yet from 
the United States Government to us. Perhaps something better will come 
from that source a little later. We all hope so. Today’s papers have the 
final news. The war is on at last for our country. 

Lieut. Navarre has just brought a Morane monocock monoplane out to fly 
on the front. It has a Rhéne rotary motor of 188 h.p. and a speed of 165 
kilometres an hour at 2000 metres. It is just the machine I have always 
wished for and I’m going to ask Capt. Thiénault for one for myself. 

Lufberry forced a Boche to land this afternoon back of the lines and Lieut. 
de Laage had four combats. He is really fine and has plenty of nerve. 

April 9. 

Started from Ham at 6 o’clock with the Captain, Soubiran and Parsons to 
come into Bourget to get four new Spads and two Nieuports which are there 
for us. Lovell and Willis came along in a tractor with three mechanics. 
The trip was very interesting as we passed through the devastated regions.— 
The Captain brought us into Paris.—All Paris is decorated with Old Glory and 
with the Allies’ flags. It looks fine, better than all the rest put together. 

Major Parker has today taken up my case. I certainly appreciate all he has 
done and is doing for me. He’s fine. He has been appointed United States 
military attaché to Gen. Nivelle’s staff at Compiégne. 

April 12. 

Thaw asked the Ambassador and the French War Office for definite news 
about what is to be done with us, but neither knew anything at all.—The 
Captain went to the French War Office this morning to demand that we 
all receive commissions as Second Lieutenants. Haven’t heard yet what 
result he obtained but am sure it will never be our luck to receive any com- 
missions at all. If we belonged to a monarchy, we’d all be Captains, now, 
with scores of decorations and honors. As it is we’re nothing, and mighty 
little of that too. 

April 13. 


Went out with Hoskier and Willis, with Lieut. de Laage and Lufberry over 
us in Spads. Soon after reaching the lines, found a German biplane under me 
and attacked it. Got up close and fired three shots when my machine gun 
jammed. Had to go back to get it fixed. Went right out again. Was alone, 
but saw many French and English avions in the air. Got into a fight with 
another Boche, but he dove below the clouds and I lost him. Feel mighty 
sorry I missed getting one of them. I still have my old Nieuport but with a 
new 120 h.p. motor, and it certainly does run splendidly. I. am quite con- 
tented with it for the time being. Perhaps I can get a Morane monocock 
later on. Lufberry brought down his eighth Boche this afternoon in the Eng- 
lish lines. Lieut. de Laage got two machines last Sunday, which were con- 
firmed on Monday. That makes three to his credit. 

Secretary of War Baker is sending us the Government's thanks for our 
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services over here, and a request that we remain here on the front. He 
must believe we all have desires to return there and get easy jobs. 
Mother writes that Rivers is out at sea somewhere on a battleship. 
April 14. 
Went out on patrol with Haviland and Rockwell. Rockwell had to return 
on account of a jammed gun, so I stayed around over our drachens till sunset.— 
One was brought down by a Boche last evening when no one was there to go 
after him. Found out incidentally this afternoon that a German biplane was 
forced to land in one of our lines at the same time when MacConnell and I had 
our fight about the same place where poor Mac fell, only within our lines. 
The two aviators were made prisoners by the Colonel of the Ninety-eighth 
Infantry. It might very well have been the one I attacked, as I thought I 
saw flames on its fuselage but didn’t see it descend. At any rate I have told 
the facts to the Captain and have made a demand to Commandant Facon 
through him, asking him to try to confirm it for me through the Colonel of 
the Ninety-eighth. - It will mean the Military Medal and a citation for me if it 
is confirmed. 
April 15. 


Cloudy with rain all afternoon. Went out with Lieut. de Laage and Parsons 
to protect machines taking photographs over the German lines.—The German 
batteries kept shelling us and Lieut de Laage had a short combat with a Hun 
machine without result: 

Walked into Ham and went to Church. Then visited the graveyard where 
a lot of German and French soldiers are buried. Wrote my thanks to Mr. 
Brusis for his kind letter, and a letter to dear little mother.—Letters have 
been hard things for me to tackle lately. 

The French were pounding the German positions in and around St. Quentin 
all day. This first line is now on the very edge of the city. At 1000 metres 
I could plainly hear the belching of the guns above the roar of my motor, 
and see the incessant flashes of discharge and explosion. 

Campbell arrived this afternoon and makes the nineteenth pilot here in the 
Escadrille. 

Have to go out on patrol at 5.30 tomorrow morning, so am turning in early. 


Genet was killed in combat the following day, while flying 
with Lufberry. 
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NEW MIRACLES FOR OLD 
BY JEAN BROADHURST 


“WEIGHED the mountains in scales and the hills in a balance,” 
says the Old Testament. But impossible as it seemed to the an- 
cient peoples to “comprehend the earth in a measure”, how much 
more impossible would it have been to determine the size or 
weight of a single bacterium, had they even dreamed that bac- 
teria existed. Portia thought she had described the most delicate 
scales that could be imagined when she warned Shylock that the 
pound of flesh he was determined to cut from the breast of the 
Merchant of Venice must not “vary so much as in the estimation 
of a hair”. But what scales could weigh a single bacterium? 
Even scales that varied with a hair’s weight would probably 
not change in the least if we added to that hair a whole layer of 
bacteria covering its entire surface. 

Which is more difficult to measure, the infinitely large or the 
infinitely small? Men knew the diameter and circumference of 
the earth, and had calculated even the vast distances between our 
earth and the sun, and the probable weight of the earth itself, 
years before they measured or weighed a single bacterial cell.” 
People talked glibly of miles and thousands of miles centuries be- 
fore they felt the need of such small units of measurement as mil- 
limetre and milligramme. A millimetre is one twenty-fifth of an 
inch, a line less than half as long as this letter “i” without the 
dot! Yet on that letter “i” at least three hundred tuberculosis 
bacteria could lie stretched out in a single line. Can you imagine 
particles as small as such bacteria must be? Could you weigh one 
of them? Cut out, close to the print on all sides, the word 
“scales” in the first line of this article, cutting off the top of the 1 
to make the upper edge even. That little piece of paper will 
weigh about one milligramme or one thousandth of a gramme, 
or as much as 500,000,000 bacteria of average size. Can you 
imagine scales so delicate as to weigh a single bacterium—a 
thousand—or even a million? 
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The people saw “‘a strange light” in the skies when the “Star 
in the East” went before the three Wise Men, guiding them to the 
Christ Child; but today many new kinds of lights—lights that 
never before shone on land or sea— illuminate our buildings and 
search out the ocean wastes, to say nothing of X-rays and ultra- 
violet light used to diagnose and cure our diseases and sterilize our 
drinking water! Scientists tell us men will soon find how to 
paint roadside fences and bridges with fluorescent paint, much as 
we treat the hands of a watch with radium, and then we can dis- 
card our motor headlights, for the sun’s invisible ultra-violet rays 
will cause the posts and bridges to glow through the night with 
light of their own. 

Job, in his afflictions, assured Bildad the Shuhite that the Lord 
“looketh to the ends of the earth and seeth under the whole 
heaven”. But even Job would never have boasted that our eyes 
would ever see pictured on the screen moving objects thousands 
of miles away. Elijah went through earthquake and fire before 
he heard the “‘still small voice” of the Lord, but today pressing a 
button will send through the radio loud speaker the roar of atoms, 
magnified some 8,000 times, till it resembles “the rattling of peb- — 
bles in a wash tub”. 

At Joshua’s command “the sun stood still in the midst of 
jheaven” ; but where is the Joshua who can make radium particles 
“stand still, as off they fly into space despite our attempts to hold 
and conserve them? And even Joshua would never have at- 
tempted to make light rays turn around in a little vacuum tube! 
In the New Testament we read of hiding light rays under a bushel 
measure, but today we experiment with the Millikan rays which 
could never be hidden by any wooden or metal measure, for they 
have power enough to penetrate six feet of solid lead. The leop- 
ard may not be able “to change his spots”’, but the new Coolidge 
cathode tube can do that very thing, for it can both tan and 
bleach the skin and hair of man as well as beasts. 

We, as well as the ancients, marvel at the breath of life, but 
life without breathing is harder to understand; yet bacteriolo- 
gists now seal bacteria in vacuum tubes, without food as well as 
without air, and keep them alive for several years. Elisha raised 
the widow’s dead son, but is it not a greater miracle to prevent 
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death? Carrel has kept his chicken heart cells growing in test 
tubes for 15 years, far beyond the life period of the original 
chicken or any known chicken. And recently tiny one-celled 


_ animals (Paramecia) were cultivated for 8,500 successive gener- 


ations, the equivalent of 250,000 years of man’s life, without a 
single “natural death”’. 

By a miracle the unfruitful fig tree was blasted; but today in- 
stead of blasting in punishment we use the laws of heredity to in- 
crease and improve at will all manner of unproductive plants and 
even produce new ones. A blueberry as large round as a penny is 
but one.example of the new plants advertised each year in our 
horticultural catalogues. 

In olden times “‘to mount with wings as eagles”’ was considered 
a mere figure of speech, but today when man flies “the eagle him- 
self lags behind”. We read in the Old Testament of plagues of 
locusts, flies and murrain miraculously laying waste whole coun- 
tries, but now one airplane in one day can spray thousands of 
acres of our cotton fields or marsh lands and control cotton pests 
or destroy grain locusts and malarial mosquitoes. 

With these illustrations in mind we can but ask, were we today 
collecting our experiences and describing our visions as did the 
Prophets of old when they wrote the books of our Bible, what 
illustrations, what parallels, would we naturally use to express in- 
finity and grandeur and omnipotence beyond all human achieve- 
ment and understanding? What new miracles for old? 
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THE TECHNIQUE OF LIFE 
BY STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


I 


Tuis dead lift thing is not easy. But then nothing requiring 
any sort of technique is easy at the start. Shooting a gun or a 
pistol or a bow; hitting a tennis or a golf ball properly; running 
down hill on skiis; casting a fly with delicacy—oh, anything you 
want to think of that is really worth while—are saturated with 
discouragements for the beginner. Probably that is as it should 
be; probably some very sardonic god provided it for the good of 
our souls and the test of our earnestness. 

It certainly does one thing or the other: It either discourages us 
from continuing, or it sets our jaws in a grimness that will succeed. 
Then, to the dispassionate bystander, like the sardonic god, we are 
quite likely toseemfunny. The other fellow is funny, even to us. 
We have all seen him start out full of hope and the new theory he 
has evolved while lying in bed. He knows now just what is the 
matter; it is his left arm. He can visualize it exactly. And then 
the long slow disillusionment of the round; and the rediscovery 
that technique is not an affair of sudden enlightenment. The man 
who believes Sunday golf should be suppressed could find unquali- 
fied support from some millions of players—Sunday night; not 
Sunday morning. Sunday morning we are evolving a new theory. 
But always we return with a new wisdom but a fresh discourage- 
ment; or perhaps it would be better the other way around, a 
fresh discouragement but a new wisdom. 

One of the elements of that new wisdom is this; that mere 
intellectual understanding of technique does not get us anywhere. 
It affords merely a taking-off place. 

“T know what I ought to do,” is the wail; “‘but, doggone it, I 
can’t make myself do it!” 

. Perhaps the theories we have worked out in bed by painful 
thought are indeed correct theories. Perhaps the trouble with 
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our golf drive is that we start our arms ahead of the bend of the 
left knee: possibly we have in truth received a great intellectual 
enlightenment as to our loosing of the arrow, or our method of 
pressing the trigger. Having obtained a clear understanding of 
these faults, it seems to us a simple mattertogoout and do it differ- 
ently; and thus, by the sheer brilliance of our unaided intellect, to 
attain our skill. Only it does not work that way. In the first 
place we may not be able to make our muscles execute our idea: 
in the second place, when we do get that one element of technique 
going properly, we find that some other element—one that we had 
all nicely trained—has sneaked away behind our backs and is 
misbehaving unbeknown tous. There are supposed to be sixteen 
essentials for a successful archery release. They must all be 
working perfectly for the perfect shot. One may have fifteen- 
sixteenths of good technique, and still be—apparently—as poor a 
shot as the raw beginner. That is, as far as target results at the 
moment go. Naturally, he is in fact much farther along, for he 
has theoretically only one point to go before he begins to hit, 
while the beginner has probably the whole sixteen. Note the 
word, theoretically. It is a hard life! There are probably as 
many elements of a proper golf drive; and those too must be mas- 
tered into second nature and made to work together. All may be 
going well save one; yet the lack of that one spoils everything. 
What avails it that a man keep his weight back and his left arm 
straight and prevents his body from getting ahead of his hands, 
and swayeth not on the backswing, provided he raises his silly 
head? 

So the great discoverer, the divinely inspired one, returns to 
his fireside somewhat dashed. If of a naturally choleric temper, 
he has probably given up golf for life. Nevertheless, such is 
optimism, by morning he has made another great discovery, and 
is eager to fare forth for its experiment. Which, again, possesses 
no instantaneous magic of fulfilment. Were it not for one thing 
he would give up in despair. But that one proved thing keeps 
him going. He knows that itisso. This a reliance that, during 
all the time of this his struggle and effort, he is getting help from 
something outside his mere intellectual processes. If it were not 
for that he would give up. 
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No: He has no little kind god of golfers to whom he turns; nor 
has he a faith in the indulgence of Providence, nor a belief in any 
personal guardian angel. What he relies on is nothing strange or 
mystic; it is simply the power of habit. He knows that if he will 
continue to practise his elements one by one, by and by and one 
by one they will cease to require his personal attention and be- 
come automatic. The idea is “grooved”, as he expresses it. 
And each element so grooved frees his mind to attack another; 
and so on, until that glad bright day when he sees himself in this 
automatic command of the whole of the sixteen elements at once, 
and all his drives are screaming two hundred and fifty yards (or 
more!) down the fairway, and the handicap committee is sitting 
in especial session to consider his case, and—ars longa, vita brevis 
est. 

II 


I think we all know this, as far as field sports or games requiring 
skilled technique are concerned, and acknowledge it humorously 
to ourselves in our calmer moments. But what we do not see so 
clearly is that exactly the same type of discouragement must be 
expected in the techniques that apply to life; and that the same 
hope may hearten us. Almost anything is hard to do, first off: 
almost anything is easier to do after we have got the habit of it. 
Take this first dead lift, for example, which we have discussed in 
the preceding chapter. We analyzed it to find that it is merely 
our effort to tear ourselves loose from all sorts of inertias; and we 
came to a sort of understanding that commanding these inertias 
was a matter of getting on sensible terms with our physical bodies. 
Perhaps this analysis gave us a relieved satisfaction that now we 
understood clearly for the first time what it was all about; and so 
understanding, of course we would not go on committing the same 
old mistakes. 

But I am afraid we shall on that basis get no instant brilliant 
result. There is no immediate magic in intellectual understand- 
ing. We make a further discovery, that is not so good, that get- 
_ ting on sensible terms with one’s body and what one wants to do 
is in itself a matter of technique. It is a very definite technique, 
with a lot of elements in it, and it falls to pieces under actual test 
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quite as discouragingly as any other technique. We must ana- 
lyze it, try it out, find it does not work as well as we had hoped, 
take it home and patch it up, and try it again. Above all, we 
must have faith that practice will bring us outside help; that 
though the dead lift may be ours, the carrying out is ourselves 
and something else. With the golfer we called it habit. 


III 


It is no less habit when applied to larger things, but it has 
earned a more comprehensive name. For in his reliance even the 
humble golfer has, without knowing it, turned with productive 
conviction to one of the great fundamental facts of life. He has 
hitched his little golf cart to one of the big moving stars. He is 
utilizing the growing principle of things, which is sometimes 
called evolution; but which here we will call automatic action. __ 

Automatic action is the complement from the growth principle 
to any initial effort. Plant a seed by your own initiative effort, 
and you may leave the carrying on process to nature. But 
nature cannot take hold and help you as long as you leave the seed 
inanenvelope. Taking it out, and placing it in prepared ground, 
is your dead lift in that particular instance. That is a simple 
example, but it illustrates a principle that applies to everything in 
this universe of ours. And, if we reflect a moment, we cannot but 
see that if we will only take the personal trouble to plant any- 
thing, or start anything, or make a real effort of any kind,—in 
other words, if we accomplish a dead lift; and if we keep on doing 
it long enough to produce steady conditions,—that is, if we do not 
merely take hold and let go again spasmodically, then the thing 
we have started will go ahead more or less under its own power. 
Automatic action will have begun. 

Naturally the automatic action is limited in scope by the nature 
of the thing that is acting. That almost goes without saying. 
The flower seed will grow to be a flower; but it has no automatic 
action to cause it to grow on into the animal kingdom. Within 
its limits it does its own job, once we have planted it and given it 
proper conditions. It does not have to be bothered about. That 
is its job, not ours. 
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We recognize that clearly enough in respect to such things as 
flowers. What we do not recognize so clearly is that, just as 
everything has its own zone of action, so has each effort of any 
kind whatever its own sequence in automatic action. If we did, 
we would not fuss so much. When we make the first small effort 
of planting the flower seed that is vital, the seed immediately 
begins to attract to itself, from the universe outside, the moisture, 
warmth, chemical elements, and so on, which it requires for its 
growth. And it attracts these elements just in proportion to its 
vitality. Likewise the series of small suggestive efforts which we 
plant as to the componenis of our golf swing grow away in our 
subconscious minds in proportion to the care we have taken to 
make them vital. Inno different manner with every real effort we 
make we accomplish not only the dead lift immediately corre- 
sponding to the foot poundage of the effort, but we can anticipate 
a bonus, so to speak, from the accompanying automatic action. 
That is the reward that, when its reality is understood, offsets our 
discouragement. We may lean on that principle in full confi- 
dence. It is going to work, because it is a principle inherent in all 
things. It is going to work anyway, whether we want it to or 
not. 


IV 


If we start anything, it goes like a wound-up toy until it runs 
down. The distance it goes depends upon its vitality, the nature 
of its going, and whether it is interfered with or not. It has to do 
so; it is the law of inertia. We know that well enough so far as 
our physical acts are concerned; yet we do not realize that the 
same law applies to our inner actions as well, for we are not always 
aware of the process. We imagine that once we have “got over 
it”, or forgotten it, there is no more to it. There could not be a 
greater mistake. It matures in us as the nut matures inside a 
chestnut burr. The burr clings tight in one undivided, sealed 
ball, until its proper moment has come; then it splits, on definitely 
prepared lines, to turn back for the projection into the outside 
world of the product of its heart. Until that moment there is 
no apparent change, no apparent process. So our actions and 
efforts, tangible and intangible, mature within us. They are 
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germinated to vitality by our first dead lift; they may be mightily 
aided by our cherishing care and attention, and perhaps may 
come to full fruition and enjoyment only through our continued 
cultivation. Nevertheless, once the dead lift is made, they them- 
selves are aiding mightily, through their own automatic action. 

That, as we have just said, is pretty well known to us, as to 
the physical world. It is perhaps one of the greatest lessons in 
gardens. But we have failed to grasp the full significance of the 
fact that it works also in the less tangible and visible realm of the 
inner life. We warn ourselves not to “start anything we can’t 
finish’, but we overlook the fact that anything started is bound to 
finish in some fashion, whether we do it or not. In the intangible 
realm we are constantly starting things we do not finish. They, 
like the others, will finish somehow. Their automatic action is 
going to go on, for better or for worse. We have put forth a cer- 
tain amount of energy in disturbing things as they are—in other 
words overcoming inertia, making a dead lift allon our own. This 
is true of any movement of the soul, whether of momentary anger 
or pity, or the most considered resolution toward a defined end. 
It must be. The law of the conservation of energy sees to that. 
If we ignore it, or forget it, or neglect it, the action will take place 
nevertheless; but now, until it runs down, it must blunder for- 
ward in the direction toward which it was headed when we aban- 
doned it. It may be deflected, or transmuted, or plunge into a 
head-on collision, or generally muss things up. There are a lot of 
these loose-end remnants of impetus kicking about the world. 
They make a deal of trouble, sometimes. It is indeed a good 
idea not to “start anything we can’t finish”. That is to say, we 
ought to feel enough responsibility to superintend the finish of 
anything we start. 

Nor is there legitimate comfort in telling ourselves that a lot of 
our foolishness of effort “never gets any further”; that it is an 
internal thing within our own minds. Of course it gets further: it 
always getsfurther. I think there is no statement truer than that 
which says that any vital inner impulse, sooner or later, in one 
form or another, will find an outward expression: That is what 
inner things, all inner things, are;—from one point of view—the 
raw material of outward expressions. It does not matter how 
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devious and tortuous and Freudish the path, nor how many 
changes or transmutations the original spurt of vital energy may 
undergo; some outward expression must take place before what 
we might call the cosmic equilibrium is reéstablished. That is 
only turning “suppression” and “complex” and “inhibition” 
and the rest of it inside out and unvisualizing it a bit. Of course 
the thing may struggle to the surface of life at some remote point 
of space or time, through people or things quite outside our own 
cognizance, and in a form we would have difficulty in tracing back 
to its ancestry within ourselves. It may be “stepped up” or 
“stepped down”’, as are electrical impulses, by its effect in start- 
ing other ipetuses within other people; which in turn must, 
directed or undirected, expand themselves. There may be a 
whole underground series of these purposes and cross purposes, 
dying down, flaring up again, as they are fed or neglected. But 
no vital effort of the will is ever lost, any more than any other 
output of energy is lost. 

We must visualize this inner consequence as vividly as we did 
the chestnut burr. We must realize that the time comes inevi- 
tably for the culmination of each one of our efforts. That culmi- 
nation occurs whether the efforts are conscious or unconscious, 
directed or undirected. The vitality of growth must expand 
itself; the automatic action must work itself out. 


Vv 


We must not forget that each effort at the dead lift, each over- 
coming of inertia, does through its automatic action change the 
conditions in which we live. Sometimes there are outer condi- 
tions; more often they are inner. In any case they are different. 
We have started things that grow. The new growth is part of 
our environment. Partly they may be of our own conscious and 
intentional construction. We know what we are about. Weare 
trying to acquire a technique of some sort—golf, business, target 
shooting, social ease, scholarship, spiritual development, ordinary 
kindliness; this, that, or the other. We want to change our con- 
ditions, and we make our dead lift and struggle, and accept thank- 
fully or unknowingly,the help of growth, of automatic action. 
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But many others are merely of our initiation. We start a whole 
lot of things, sometimes unthinkingly, almost unconsciously, 
which we do not finish. They grow, too. They also make for 
us new conditions; and in them we must abide until natural 
growth, or our own further efforts, or both, alter them for us. 

You see, life is not a dead hard material on which to engrave 
merely the ideas of our heads. It is plastic and vital. It con- 
stantly changes. But we can fashion it as we fashion the pat- 
terns of our gardens. It is rather pitiable to see people acted 
upon by life to their detriment, forced into corners by the things 
they have planted; merely because they do not know how them- 
selves to be active principles. 


VI 


That sounds rather gloomy and terrifying. A great many 
people who have developed far enough to recognize the inescap- 
able quality, not only of our actions but also of our ideals and our 
handlings of the life force that animates us, are appalled by the 
recognition. They feel as if they were caught in some great 
machine. Sometimes they become afraid to act at all, and flee 
from life. In extreme cases they inhabit caves, or sit on a hill, or 
do something equally foolish. When they realize that their 
lightest push is going to start boulders rolling down steep places, 
they get a paralyzing feeling of responsibility. They are afraid 
to pull triggers at all. There is something inexorable about this 
automatic action. If the smallest thing we start is bound to 
grow up into something and to finish somehow, and if the some- 
thing is going to fix the environment in which we must live, why 
then it is too dangerous to monkey with. We are afraid to 
move. 

That is, of course, foolish. There are an obverse and a reverse 
to it. 

It is true that we are dealing with stars of the first magnitude, 
but we can hitch our little wagons to them. All we have to do is 
to travel in the right direction. Automatic action is a big natural 
force, that is all. Merely we must realize that fact; and remem- 
ber that understanding big natural forces and harnessing them 
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and utilizing them for our own purposes is what we are doing 
every day, what we have always been doing. Fire is a big natural 
force, and wind, and water, and explosion, and electricity, and 
gravitation. We can touch any of them off ignorantly and blow 
ourselves into kingdom come. But we have not therefore been 
afraid to monkey with them. On the contrary. And we have 
thereby made for ourselves conditions, an environment, consider- 
ably more comfortable and more useful than that endured by our 
Neanderthal ancestors. 

What if our littlest real efforts do start a complement of auto- 
matic action? What if our dead lifts, done by our solitary selves, 
do at once evoke greater forces of growth that sweep small begin- 
nings into amplitudes? We have thereby delivered into our 
hands a sure and mighty assistance. We ally ourselves with the 
working of the biggest and most fundamental law we know, that 
of evolution. This principle of constructive, directive, forward 
movement is the most definite force in the world. The faith that 
leans on it in sure dependence, as on an invariably upholding law, 
is at once one of the first steps and the first fruits of self evolution. 


vil 


Just for the moment, and for the purposes in hand, the con- 
templation of this fact may be looked upon as a definite encour- 
agement. We cannot dodge the necessity of making that dead 
lift, nor that it is wearying and disagreeable, nor that it is going to 
require a lot of resolution and energy. Considered by itself, as a 
single activity, it is heavy and disheartening. If all our forward 
movement toward the technique of happy living were to be only 
a succession of dead lifts, we should never make a start. 

But it is not so. No effort or success is so small that it will not 
accomplish within us, by this automatic action, much more than 
itself. One depends on himself to build his inspirational column, 
to be sure; but he piles his stones in full confidence that at the 
highest stretch of his hopes and efforts a capital will be placed 
beyond his own powers of conception. And even in the smaller 
overcomings he discovers that somehow he has “builded better 


than he knew.” 
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UNMUSICAL NON-COMEDY 
BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 


THERE are seventy-five theatres in New York, more than in any 
other city in the world. In the height of the season, say in 
February or March, fifteen or twenty of these will be devoted to 
musical comedy. This modern form of entertainment is about 
twenty-five years old; the beginning of its vogue coincided with the 
decline of comic opera and with the rise of the cinema. In March, 
1900, there were in New York three “‘ musical shows”’; in March, 
1901, two; in January, 1902, four; in March, 1903, eleven. The 
World War, which stimulated so many evil tendencies, increased 
the popularity of musical comedy. It was generally believed 
that the soldiers and others engaged in war thought and work 
needed, as a reaction and refuge, some form of bedizened inanity; 
and yet, at a magnificent performance of the Ninth Symphony in 
New York in 1918, I was pleased to see a large number of soldiers 
in the audience. 

The name “musical comedy” is singularly inappropriate; for 
though there is a vast amount of noise, there is little genuine 
music; and though there is plenty of buffoonery, there is usually 
no comedy. It is some years since I have had the misfortune to 


attend one of these entertainments, and I hope never to go again; 


but those that I did see were all alike. A squad of girls came for- 
ward, and advanced to the right, and after that to the left; this 
manceuvre was varied by sometimes advancing to the left, and 
then to the right. A male comedian indulged in horse-play and 
told jokes and stories that had paresis in the time of Rameses. 

The house was invariably crowded; I never saw a musical com- 
edy played to a small audience. Many people not only now pay 
the regular price of $5.50 for a seat, but a large additional sum to 
secure it, and if it is a first night, fabulous prices are demanded. 
As it was intolerable for me either to watch or listen to the people 
on the stage, I turned my ips to the audience, as one does 
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whenever a freshly-caught mermaid is exhibited. Some of the 
more juvenile folks appeared to enjoy the performance unre- 
strainedly; but in general I could not see that there was much 
spontaneous laughter or sincere delight. If they had not known 
that it was “‘the thing”’ to go, and that they were therefore in the 
swim, I really believe many of them would have given indications 
of boredom. 

There are of course in every large city a vast number of idiots 
who are not yet dangerous; at all events, comparatively harm- 
less, so that there is no reason for their not being at large. It is 
necessary, however, that they should be amused, entertained, di- 
verted; and musical comedy seems almost providentially adapted 
to fit their necessities. 

I learn from the drama criticisms in the New York newspapers 
that during more recent years many of these musical comedies 
have almost exclusively an anatomical interest; so that there must 
be in every audience a considerable number of Peeping Toms. If, 
instead of being arrested, they can peep legally at $5.50 a peep, 
they would be foolish to neglect so golden an opportunity. 

No one has given a better description of musical comedy in 
England than Arnold Bennett. In his novel, The Roll-Call, a man 
of average ability attends one of these shows with a party of young 


people: 


As for the music, George listened in vain for an original tune, even for a tune 
of which he could not foretell the end from the beginning . . . the same trio of 
delicious wantons fondled and kissed the same red-nosed comedian, who was 
still in the same state of inebriety, and the gay spark flitted roysteringly through 
the same evolutions, in pursuit of the same simple ideals. The jocularity piv- 
oted unendingly on the same twin centres of alcohol and concupiscence. Grad- 
ually the latter grew to more and more importance, and the piece became a 
high and candid homage to the impulse by force of which alone one generation 
succeeds another. . . . 

And if no beautiful and graceful young girl blenched on the stage, neither did 
the beautiful and graceful young girls in the audience blench. You could see 
them sitting happily with their fathers and mothers and cousins and uncles and 
aunts savouring the spectacle from dim stalls and boxes in the most perfect 
respectability. . . . 

George was uneasy; he was distressed. The extraordinary juxtaposition of 
respectability and a ribald sexual display startled but did not distress him. 
. . . What distressed him, what utterly desolated him, was the grossness, the 
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poorness, the cheapness, the dulness, and the uninventive monotony of thein- 
terminable entertainment. He yawned, he could not help yawning; he yawned 
his soul away. 

If we judge of the intellectual level of Athenian society in the 
fourth century before Christ by their enthusiasm for the plays of 
Sophocles and Euripides, what shall we say of London and New 
York in the twentieth century, when we know that of all theatri- 
cal pieces, musical shows are the most profitable and the most ap- 
pealing? I heard Granville Barker say in a public lecture that 
the modern young girl in London and in New York unconsciously 
took the appearance and manners of the feminine stars of musical 
comedy as her model, and did her best to walk and talk in a simi- 
lar fashion. 

Such a remark may be a gross exaggeration; there are plenty of 
sensible young girls. But it is impossible that thousands of peo- 
ple should be exposed to the germs of inanity and vulgarity night 
after night, without suffering some deterioration. 

The best way to cure a rage for musical shows is to supply some- 
thing better; and fortunately New York theatres provide many 
excellent comedies and dramas, classic and contemporary. Fur- 
thermore, the success of the Theatre Guild and of Eva Le Galli- 
enne’s Repertory Theatre, both of which institutions appeal to 
human intelligence, indicates that there are more than seven 
thousand that have not bowed to the knee to Baal. Another 
vastly encouraging sign is the return of Comic Opera, which is as 
different from musical comedy as a nightingale differs from an up- 
start crow. How well I remember the delight with which we used 
to listen to Erminie, Robin Hood, The Serenade, and the dismay 
with which I saw them vanish with nothing to take their place. 
What depression, to look at an inane burlesque on that same 
stage—bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang! 

That admirable theatre director, Winthrop Ames, has proved 
not only that Gilbert and Sullivan have lost none of their melody 
and charm, but that there are thousands of people who agree with 
him. The immense success of Jolanthe and of The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, presented with absolute adequacy, has emboldened Mr. 
Ames to go ahead with the Gilbert and Sullivan cycle. The 
sparkling music and shining wit of these comic operas are as fresh 
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as on their natal day, and what a contrast to the repetitious, shop- 
worn vulgarities of musical comedy! And what a pleasure to sit 
in such an audience; one feels as if one were with intimate friends. 
Nobody wants to be bored in the theatre; if a play is dull, that 
is the unpardonable sin. No matter how serious the theme of a 
drama, it must be interesting. But people differ very much in 
what they find tiresome. Coming out from a performance of 
Galsworthy’s Justice, where John Barrymore took the leading 
part, a lady asked me if I did not find it depressing. On the con- 
trary, I found it inspiring, exhilarating, enormously stimulating. 
Great drama, like great music, refreshes, restores, and increases 
one’s vitality. But the last time, years ago, that I attended a 
musical comedy, I went away in a lethargy of depression. I felt 
as if a misfortune had happened to me, and I was right; it had. 


REVOLT 
BY R. L. MEGROZ 


There have been poets who for Love have died, 
Whose hearts were gradually worn away 
With bitterness more keen than words could say, 
Yet unto Her who would their words deride 
They ever strove to sing it—laughed and sighed 
In verse that grew to beautiful bloom, to lay 
Fresh chaplets on crowned brows of one whose “‘ Nay’ 
Lashed coldly their Love-bleeding hearts that cried. 


> 


I am not one of these, though Love indeed 
At thy feet worshipped has been bitterness. 
I shall not die while tasks my strength await 
In Love-filled Life pregnant with ungrown seed: 
Refuse they queenship—even happiness 
I shall regain, nor leave thee even hate. 
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PERSONALITY IN LETTERS 
BY MURIEL KENT 


_ ArcusisHop Brenson used to say “The penny post is one of 
those ordinances of man to which we have to submit for the 
Lord’s sake”. The mere lay man or woman does not suffer from 
such an overwhelming correspondence; but most of us regard 
letter-writing as ruefully, without attaining an equal degree of 
resignation. Not long ago, in a review by a well-known author, 
it was said that the writing of letters, after flourishing in Eng- 
land and France to a high degree in the eighteenth century 
and the first decade of the nineteenth, “became a lost art in the 
Victorian days, even before modern base substitutes like the tele- 
phone took their place”. If that were true, it would be a curious 
fact of psychology in an age which has demanded self-expression 
with increasing urgency. For after all, private letters are the 
most authentic means of communication we have, conveying 
more palpable and concentrated personality than the spoken 
word can do. But, on the whole, modern biographies, and 
notably some volumes of letters published in recent years, seem 
to prove that the gift or art—call it which you will—is still prac- 
tised, and even brought to the high level of excellence reached by, 
let us say, that fascinating gossip, Fanny Burney, or the proficient 
Horace Walpole. The great masters of spiritual letters, such as 
Fénélon and Samuel Rutherford, belong to another category and 
cannot be cited for comparison. 

It is only by adopting William Morris’s definition of Art as 
“the expression of the joy of the workman in his work”, that it 
seems possible to argue its disappearance from modern letters, 
and then only partially. Good correspondents may be rarer be- 
cause strenuous and leisured persons alike have, to a great extent, 
lost the sense of pleasure and refreshment in writing long letters 
to their friends. Nor is it considered an essential part of the 
equipment of the gentle born that they should be able to express 
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themselves gracefully, or even correctly, on paper. But we are 
indeed unfortunate if our mail does not include any letters of the 
vital kind— 

And all a glad man’s comments on life’s story, 

And thoughts of marvellous towns and living men, 

And what pens tell and all beyond the pen . . . 


In the case of the overburdened Archbishop, his personal letters 
showed no trace of haste, or of failure to give his best to his cor- 
respondents. Rather did they seem an outlet for his strong 
“lust for perfection” in phrase and detail, expressed too in his 
very script. When he was still Headmaster of Wellington Col- 
lege, he wrote, “‘ What will my handwriting come to? a split needle 
would suit me for a pen . . .” We are told that later on, in his 
study at Addington, he was forever trying to keep the spiritual 
eye undimmed in the midst of dusty and laborious work: for in- 
stance on the box, where he put letters for the post, was written 
‘Ite, ite, veloces angeli!’ and gummed to the bottom of one of the 
drawers of his writing-table, where it can be seen on pulling out 
the drawer, is a strip of paper thus inscribed: 

Rule:—Not to answer for 24 hours any letter which on any account made his 
heart beat faster—“Asperities soften away, and my view of the view of the 
writer’s meaning get so much fairer” —Bishop Sumner. 


Naturally, this idealist gave his most devoted friendship to 
those in whom he was aware of a stronger, more heroic spirit 
than his own: as in Frederick Temple when the storm raised by 
Essays and Reviews was at its height, and Benson defended him 
in a letter to The Times which still glows with loyalty. His 
eager spirit hailed the intense spirituality of George Howard 
Wilkinson, to whom he wrote with reverent tenderness when the 
latter resigned the See of Truro, and signed himself “Your con- 
stant lover and true servant”’. 

In his scholarly tastes and love of beauty, that catholic-minded 
Presbyterian, Dr. Alexander Whyte, had much in common with 
Benson; but the Scotch cobbler-student who became a master of 
oratory, and the spiritual and literary guide of countless men and 
women in Edinburgh, moved in a serener mental atmosphere. 
It was once said of him that “just to be in the same room with him 
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is a benediction”. But we find in him the same swift recognition 
of nobility in others, and of his own indebtedness to them. Of 
Dr. Candlish, in whose Church he first served as assistant, he 
wrote afterwards— 


It is only born gentlemen, and gentlemen born again, who could have treated 
a poor nameless youth as Candlish treated me. 


- His letters showed, no less than his lectures and sermons, that 
unfailing instinct for the right word and frame for his message 
which seems to belong especially to the Celt. His loving-kind- 
ness made them such as “kept old friendships in repair” —in Dr. 
Johnson’s phrase which he liked to quote. In his old age, his 
postcards became famous for their power of conveying his 
thoughts and affection to his intimates. 

A more remarkable instance of “the joy of the workman” is to 
be found in that amazing collection of letters written by Walter 
Hines Page from England, before and during the War. After 
we have read them with almost breathless interest, it is difficult 
to decide whether their spell lies in the illumination which he 
sheds on international affairs and on contemporary life in Lon- 
don, or in the matchless vigor and ease of his writing. At any 
rate, he showed us, once for all, how a man may serve a cause, not | 
immediately his own, with his pen; and a gallantry which no 
Order could reward. His Life and Letters was a frank and gen- 
erous gift to the English-speaking race. It discloses Page, the 


y irresistible Ambassador, at the end of an arduous day’s work— 
= often of a heartrending kind—at the Embassy, seated at his bed- 
18 room desk till early morning. It does not withhold from us the 
: potent pleas and penetrating arguments he addressed to the 


White House: nor yet those racy letters to his friends which must 
have acted like a cordial to failing hearts. He could pack his 
considered judgments into a phrase, such as “There is no sub- 
stitute for common-sense’’, or make us feel the very heart-beats of 
the stricken Empire; and then give a penportrait of an English 
statesman, or pass on the latest jest which had cheered him. 
Even the possibility—no remote one in those days—that his 
letters would never reach America, could not daunt this corre- 
spondent. The “weary world of waters” between them—which 
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Charles Lamb pleaded as an excuse for long silence to his friend 
in New South Wales—did not oppress Page’s imagination. One 
is glad to believe that the constant exercise of his supreme art 
allayed the homesickness which beset him through those stressful 
years of exile. 

Two letters of Charles I, quoted by Sir Ernest Law in his Short 
History of Hampton Court, seem to explain him better than chap- 
ters of critical analysis. The first was written to the favorite 
Buckingham at the time when the relations between the English 
Court and Henrietta Maria’s French lords and ladies were 
strained to breaking point, while the Queen—curiously unadapt- 
able even in her youth—upheld her own followers at all costs. 
It shows us Charles in one of his impulsive and autocratic moods: 
Steenie 

I have received your letter by Dic Graeme. This is my answer. I com- 
mand you to send all the French away by tomorrow out of the Towne. If you 
can, by faire meanes (but strike not long in disputing), otherways, force them 
away, dryving them away lyke so manie wylde beastes, until ye have shipped 
them, and so the Devill goe with them. Lett me heare no answer, but of the 
performance of my command. So I rest 

Your faithfull constant loving friend 
Charles R. 

Oaking the 7 August 1626. 

The second letter was written in very different circumstances, 
when the King was a prisoner, in all but name, at Hampton 
Court, “protected” by the Parliament’s army. It was addressed 
to the commanding officer, Colonel Whalley, and left by Charles 
on his table when he escaped from the palace to the Isle of Wight. 

Hampton Court, 11 November, 1647. 
Colonel Whaley (sic), 

I have been so civilly used by you and Major Huntingdon, that I cannot 
but by this parting farewell acknowledge it under my hand: as also to desire 
the continuance of your courtesie, by your protecting of my household stuffe 
and movables of all sorts which I leave behind me in this house, that they. be 
neither spoiled nor embesled: only there are three pictures here which are not 
mine that I desire you to restore (Here followed a list of the pictures and their 
owners) . . . So being confident that you wish my preservation and restitution, 


I rest 
Your friend, 
Charles R. 
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P.S. I assure you it was not the letter (one from Cromwell warning Whalley 
of a possible attack on the King) you shewed me today, that made me take 
this resolution, nor any advertisement of that kinde. But I confess that I 
am loath to be made a close prisoner, under pretence of securing my life. I 
had almost forgot to desire you to send the black grew bitch to the Duke of 
Richmond. 


There we have the courteous consideration which must have 
been the main part of “the Stuart charm”. But, as Sir Ernest 
Law remarks, the letter shows “‘how constitutionally impossible — 
it was for him to understand facts, and to appreciate his real posi- 
tion”. Apart from that incapacity, it would be inexplicable that 
the country which had tolerated that royal ruffian, Henry VIII, 
and Charles’s most unattractive sire, should have suffered the 
overthrow of this king. 

It has been said that Napoleon, though he could marshal 
words as skilfully as armies, made it a rule to leave his letters un- 
answered for a fortnight, and was gratified to find, at the end of 
that time, how many of them had “‘answered themselves”’ mean- 
while. But we can scarcely seek guidance on the ethics of letter- 
writing from the Emperor who allowed every appeal from Tous- 
saint L’Ouverture, the ex-slave and noble leader of the Blacks in 
Hayti, to remain unacknowledged—even the last one, surely the 
most touching letter from a prisoner since St. Paul wrote to 
Philemon on behalf of another slave, if we except those of Sir 
Thomas More. It was more convenient to Napoleon to deceive 
and betray this man of “unconquerable mind ”’: to let him die in a 
dungeon than to show him either justice or mercy. 

It is a strange contrast to turn to the recently re-published 
Letters of the Duke of Wellington to Miss J. When the collection 
first appeared in England, in 1890, it was found easier to dismiss 
it as a forgery than to explain such a freak of human nature as it 
disclosed. But since then they have been duly authenticated; 
and if we accept Miss J.’s predominant share in the correspond- 
ence, with her almost incredible degree of self-delusion and as- 
surance, the Duke’s replies become very characteristic. This 
highly emotional woman—a beautiful girl of twenty when she 
appointed herself as the Duke’s spiritual mentor—began to 
bombard him with her letters in 1834, when he was sixty-five; and 
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the final breach between them did not occur till seventeen years 
later. The quantity and quality of her efforts are described by 
one reviewer as “‘a ceaseless hail of letters of inordinate length, 
in undecipherable handwriting and unending sentences of reli- 
gious jargon and personal complaint”’. 

It would be easy to justify that judgment by quotation from 
her heavily-italicized letters, for no saving sense of either humor 
or humility in the writer prevents them being an almost painful 
study in limitations. That the Duke actually read them is cer- 
tain, for she insisted on immediate answers, and got, as a rule, 
some kind of acknowledgment from him. His brief, formal 
notes, while they show sometimes an ironical amusement, and, 
occasionally, a most natural annoyance, do not explain the aston- 
ishing fact that even Miss J.’s most exasperating effusions did not 
altogether destroy the kindly regard he felt for her. The later 
ones, however, show plainly that his forbearance and patience 
were nearly exhausted. There must have been enough charm 
about her—though she felt impelled to dress for their first interview 
in her “‘old turned dark green merino gown, daily worn”—and 
enough appeal in her genuine concern for his welfare, to balance 
her presumption. But his letters certainly give no evidence of 
the far warmer feeling with which Miss J. credits him in her 
journal; nor did he once allow himself to be drawn into the reli- 
gious confidences she forever invited. 

Yet the Duke seldom failed to offer a tolerant explanation 
when she reproached him for some imagined slight or disrespect— 
the changing of the seal used on his envelope—signing his initials 
only at the end of a letter—the discovery that he had burned her 
own precious exhortations after answering them, and soon. We 
may, perhaps, feel rather grateful to Miss J. for drawing out 
the following comments from the Iron Duke: 


I don’t consider with you that it is necessary to enter into a disputation with 
every wandering Blasphemer—much must depend upon the circumstances. 
. . . Lalways understood that the important part of a Letter was its Contents. 
. . . You will find this Letter however signed and sealed in what you deem the 
most respectful manner. . . . The Duke may be wrong. But he considers the 
exercise of Prudence and discretion virtues; not unbecoming to any Character 
however exalted. . . . I totally forgot that your Mind is occupied with affairs 
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of more Importance; the Hand writing in which you convey your thoughts to 
others is a matter of but little Importance to you; and that at all events you 
are seldom in a disposition to allow anybody to complain; much less to find 
fault with you. Accordingly I beg your Pardon for having ventured to tell 
you that I experienced great Difficulty in reading your Hand writing. . . . 
The Duke of Wellington would recommend to Miss J. not to believe one word 
that she reads (in the papers) respecting the Duke. . . . I have always con- 
sidered Patience an eminently Christian virtue. . . . There is nothing under 
Heaven worth quarrelling about. Of all disputes and quarrels those in writing 
are the least pardonable. In the Heat of Conversation or of Discussion we 
may say that which is not justifiable. But our communications in writing are 
the Result of Reflection. . . . 


But the Duke drew the line firmly at presenting a letter from 
Miss J. to the Dowager Queen (Adelaide) which the editor truly 
describes as one of “impertinence bordering upon sublimity”’; 
or a later one to the young Queen Victoria. And in 1840, “the 
Duke would earnestly recommend to Miss J. not to write to Him 
again”. It was a vain request, for she continued to ply him with 
her letters on one pretext and another. After an interval of 
nearly four years, the Duke was moved to re-open the corre- 
spondence, which went on as before, with frequent ebullitions of 
wounded vanity on Miss J.’s part, and increasing irony on his. 
The final rupture was brought about, of course, by her maddening 
obliquity, and the old Duke’s last letter, written eighteen months 
before his death, ends thus: 


I therefore wished that the correspondence should cease of itself; and that 
all friendly feeling should be continued! I know well that Miss J.’s Mind is 
occupied by Reflections on Spiritual things; and that she must despise the 
occupation of one who considers it His duty to serve the Public to the best of 
His Ability! 

With due respect for Her Higher occupations, I hope she will excuse my 
adhering to my own Course of duty! 

Ever Miss J.’s most faithfully obedient Humble Servant 


Psychologists will, no doubt, be able to tell us from what form 
of complex the persistent lady and her victim were suffering, but 
there cannot be a more curious record of incongruous tempera- 
ments than these letters provide. The Duke, at the time, was 
immersed in public work, sometimes for sixteen or eighteen 
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hours in a day—though his repeated assurances that he had 
neither time for rest nor meals did not serve to lessen Miss J.’s 
demands on his attention. Certainly the wonderful diligence of 
the politicians and literary men of that era, as letter-writers, puts 
us to shame when we make the usual excuse for neglecting what 
Montaigne called “the offices and duties of friendship’”’. 

Melbourne’s and Disraeli’s constant correspondence with 
Queen Victoria became a matter of history, and Sir Robert Peel 
used to snatch moments from his toil at Whitehall to write to his 
wife about the new cloak he had ordered for her, the flowers in the 
garden at his beloved Drayton, or the search he had made in the 
London shops for “‘one of those new humming-tops for Bobbie”’. 
Yet he mentions once, “I have had ten interruptions since I be- 
gan this letter.”” Only the publication, by his grandson, of those 
private letters revealed all the worth of the Minister whose chiv- 
alry would not allow him to use Disraeli’s abject petition for a 
place in the Government as a political weapon against him. 

A few years later, Thackeray was sending long letters from 
America, or from Scotland and the Northern cities where his 
lecturing tours took him, in his small, exquisitely neat handwrit- 
ing, and sometimes illustrated by pen-and-ink sketches, for the 
amusement of his family and friends. But already he was trou- 
bled by attacks of illness, and in 1857 he wrote to his daughters 
from Sheffield: 


I wish those horrible newspapers would leave my health out. Some day the 
wolf will really come and no one will be frightened. . . . I want to put my 
lambs in comfortable shelter. 


That was assured by his labors before the busy, honored life 
closed on Christmas Eve, 1868; and his letters to his “own 
women” are so full of tender affection, humor and simple good- 
ness, that they make the accusation of cynicism, often brought 
against him, seem absurd. 

The letters of his elder daughter, Anne Thackeray Ritchie, 
were the chief literary delight of 1924 to many, and set us wonder- 
ing whether the ideal letter-writer, like the poet, is not born, not 
made; for even those which belong to her early youth are full of 
character and spirit. On every page we find some gleam of her 
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gentle wit, some wise appreciation of men or books, or a proof of 
her sympathetic nature. She wrote to Mrs. Oliphant in 1891: 
How I have admired your Pilgrim’s Progress of a book (the Life of Laurence) 
. and finished with a feeling—thank God, life doesn’t depend on sanity or 
success or fulfilment; it is living towards the best one can which is the secret of 
it all. 
Or, after the death of one of her many artist-friends— 


- Leighton gay, courteous, laughing . . . I am glad he never failed, glad his 
charming looks never left us (for people’s looks are for others, like their kind 
welcomes and friendly greetings). 

In the writings which Lady Ritchie revised and put together, 
under the title of From Friend to Friend, during the last months of 
her life, she included some recollections of Mrs. Kemble, ending 
with these words: 


Of all possessions, that of the added power which comes to us through the 
gifts of others is one of the most mysterious and most precious . . . that touch 
which makes others feel akin to qualities greater than any they are conscious 
of in themselves. . . . 


Few people have been so abundantly endowed as Anne 
Thackeray Ritchie herself with that rare and gracious capacity 
for enriching other lives. 

It is just because our written communications are our most 
deliberate form of self-expression that they carry their own re- 
sponsibility. There are even persons, like Miss J., for whom this 
medium has a dangerous attraction. “Mark Rutherford” 
declared: “‘I found that expression reacts on him who expresses 
and intensifies what is expressed. If we break out into rhetoric 
over a toothache, the pangs are not the easier but the worse to be 
borne.” 

The best of his own lately published Letters to Three Friends 
deserve a place in a nineteenth century collection, for their pene- 
trating thought, and for contrast with the brilliance of George 
Wyndham’s, the whimsical charm of Edward Burne Jones’s, 
the cosmopolitan wisdom of Henry James’s, and a host of others 
already precious to us. All of them form the most authentic 
biography we can have—something more than the mere “clothes 
and buttons of a man”, which Mark Twain declared was all that 
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biography could offer. ‘‘Mark Rutherford’s” letters sometimes 
show that combination of “the writer’s art, one may almost say 
artifices, and yet such white-hot passionate earnestness” which 
he found in the Book of Ezekiel. 

There can never have been such an outpouring of letters as 
during the War: nor so rich a harvest of those which, by reason of 
their intrinsic value or the solace they brought, could not be 
reckoned as a private hoard, but were given to the world by sad 
and generous hearts. Like a breath of Old France from the 
fields of Domremy, were the letters of Ferdinand Belmont, 
Captain of the Chasseurs Alpines, and the third son of his parents 
to fall in action. They made a devout epic of his warfare from 
August, 1914, till his death in December, 1915. Of English 
letters, Rupert Brooke’s, Charles Lister’s, and Edward Wyndham 
Tennant’s—with that unforgettable last one to his mother— 
come first to mind, but I have lately come across this letter 
written by an English lad, who went out to the war from the 
City of London School, and left among his papers for his parents— 


. . - But for this war I and all the others would have passed into oblivion, 
like countless myriads before us. . . . But we shall live for ever in the results 
of our efforts. . . . The measure of life is not its space but the use we make of it. 
I have crowded into twenty years enough pleasures, sensations, and experi- 
ences for an ordinary lifetime . . . it is no hardship for me to leave the world 
so young. . . . I had intended to try and say words of comfort, but that 
scarcely being possible, it has drifted into a sort of confession of faith. To me 
has been given the easier task, to you is given the more difficult—that of living 
in sorrow. . . 

And this one, too, seems like an echo from the story of the 
death of Socrates in its calm prevision. It was written by one 
who next day fell in the Battle of the Somme: 


It is impossible to fear death out here, when one is no longer an individual 
but a member of a regiment and an army. To be killed means nothing to me, 
and it is only you who suffer for it; you really pay the cost. I have been 
looking at the stars, and thinking what an immense distance they are away. 
What an insignificant thing the loss of, say, 40 years of life is compared with 
them! It seems hardly worth talking about... . 

If it be true that “letters are a kind of sacrament”’, these must 


count as gifts from the sanctuary of Love itself. 
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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
EDITORIALLY REVIEWED 


COOLIDGE AND DAWES 


Tue President does not choose torun again. The expression is 
characteristic of the man. Different in tenor, it is as definitive as 
the old “Le Roi le veut!” That it was puzzling to some people, 
and seemed to them obscure, was not surprising. Fishes in the 
perpetual darkness of the Mammoth Cave have lost the power to 
perceive light. Persons accustomed—as too many are in our day 
—to vague, diffuse and equivocal modes of speech lose the power 
to appreciate words that are terse, direct and explicit. There was 
no more reason for wondering what the President meant when he 
said “‘I do not choose to run for President in Nineteen Twenty- 
eight” than there is for wondering what the multiplication table 
means when it says that twice two are four. 

Nor is there cause to wonder at his choice. He has had a 
unique career. Fifteen times in twenty-five years he was a candi- 
date for elective offices in sharply contested campaigns, and never 
once was he defeated. As Governor of Massachusetts he did a 
deed which caused true men in every State to cry “Thank God 
for Coolidge!” and in consequence of which he was nominated for 
the Vice-Presidency by a spontaneous demand of the Nation in 
defiance of the plans of party bosses and of the programme of the 
convention. After serving four years as Vice-President and 
Acting-President, he was elected President by the largest popular 
majority ever cast for any man in the history of the world. Dur- 
ing his Administration he effected fiscal achievements in govern- 
ment of a magnitude and beneficence unequalled in our annals. 
And he was the first Chief Magistrate of America who, having 
served out as Acting-President his predecessor’s unfinished term, 
and having been elected President for a term of his own, could if 
he so chose be elected for a second term through the practically 
unanimous action of his party. At the zenith of so astonishing a 
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career, he might well say “It is enough!” The rest lies with the 
people. 

In view of current appeals to precedent,—as to that which 
deprecates a third term for a President; though, as we have 
hitherto pointed out, it is not pertinent to the present case,—it 
may be well for the Nation, if it acquiesces in the President’s 
choice, to revive and follow one that was set at the very beginning 
of our Constitutional life and was maintained for many years. 
The first three Presidents of the United States were succeeded, 
through election, by the men who had served with them as Vice- 
Presidents—Washington by Adams, Adams by Jefferson, Jeffer- 
son by Madison. There could be no more auspicious solution of 
the problem created by President Coolidge’s self-denying choice 
than to hark back to that rule, and to select for his successor the 
man who has served with him as Vice-President and who, in so 
doing, has vitalized, energized and magnified that office as never 
was done before. The first occupant of the office declared it, 
with peevish ineptitude, to be “‘the most insignificant that ever 
the invention of man contrived or his imagination conceived.” 
Nobody would dream of thus describing it during the tenure of its 
present incumbent. Nor would it be questioned that the roll of 
Presidents of the United States would be enriched by having 
added to it in 1929 the name of Charles Gates Dawes. 


LESSONS OF GENEVA 


The Geneva Conference failed. That is to say, it did not at- 
tain the direct major object for which it was called, to wit, agree- 
ment of the three chief naval Powers upon limitation of cruisers 
and other auxiliary factors of their fleets. Such outcome is 
widely regretted, though it should have caused no surprise and is 
not without its compensations. The obstacle to success was 
obvious from the beginning; it was as simple as it was obvious; 
and it was, at least for the moment, as insuperable as it was 
simple. Great Britain, because of the geographical distribution 
of her Commonwealth of Nations and her Colonies, and the essen- 
tial needs of her national existence, needed a much greater cruiser 
fleet than American economists deemed necessary for this coun- 
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try. And Great Britain was naturally unwilling to reduce her 
cruiser fleet to the standard of America’s supposed needs and thus 
far below her own necessities; while America was unwilling to 
increase her cruiser fleet to the British standard and thus far 
above what strict economists conceived to be her needs—though 
of course Great Britain had no objection to her doing so, and she 
was abundantly well able to do so without any serious increase of 
her fiscal burdens. In such circumstances, parity was out of the 
question. And so the Conference nominally failed. 

The profitable and consolatory result of it, however, is in the 
lessons which it reads us of the difficulty of establishing interna- 
- tional standardization in matters of vital National interest, of the 
necessity of each Nation being “‘sufficient unto itself”’, and of the 
folly of “‘expecting all things in an hour”. If the two great Na- 
tions which, of all in the world, are most certain never to go to war 
with each other, could not agree upon a common standard of 
naval strength, what hope could there be for worldwide accept- 
ance of arbitrary prescriptions of both army and navy strength 
by the League of Nations? For our part, we do not regard the 
outcome at Geneva, negative as it was, as rendering the peace of 
the world less secure or the friendship between Great Britain and 
America less firm. One of two things must follow: America will 
increase her cruiser fleet to equal Great Britain’s, or she will not 
do so but will remain inferior. In the former case, however large 
our fleet may become, it will be no menace to the peace of the 
world; for we might well apply to it seriously an adaptation of 
Sydney Smith’s untimely fleer, and ask, “‘Who fears an American 
ship?” Many have feared them, and with ample cause, but 
nobody has ever had occasion to do so save those who had 
broken the world’s peace or were international malefactors. In 
the latter case, it is to be remembered that with a disparity of ten 
to one in population and potential military strength, the two 
Powers have for a hundred and twelve years kept unbroken peace 
along the thousands of miles of their land frontier; wherefore we 
reckon that for at least as long a time they would be able equally 
to keep peace at sea, no matter what disparity there was in their 
naval strength. But that disparity will long exist, we do not 
believe. 
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THE GREAT PROCONSUL 

The lament that the age is barren of great men has more point 
now than it had when it was uttered; for Leonard Wood has died. 
The technical definition of greatness may be disputed, but we 
must hold that one of its outstanding characteristics is the doing 
of great deeds; in Roscoe Conkling’s historic phrase, “the arduous 
greatness of things done”. Sometimes a man who is not great 
may do great deeds, and sometimes a man may be great not for 
what he does but merely for what he is. But when a man does a 
succession of great deeds, and does them all greatly, his title to 
greatness is not easily to be set aside. 

To Leonard Wood, Soldier, Statesman, and Philanthropist, at 
least five achievements are to be credited, any one of which would 
alone be sufficient to assure him a grateful and honored place in the 
history not of America alone but of the world. He organized, 
stabilized and enlightened—we had almost said he created—the 
Republic of Cuba. He lent the authority and the agencies of the 
Government of the United States to the triumphant task of caus- 
ing the appalling scourge of yellow fever to be banished from the 
world. As truly as Carnot was said to have organized victory 
for the French Revolution, he organized the effective participa- 
tion of America in the World War and was more than any other 
one man entitled to credit for the efficiency of our arms. He 
brought order out of chaos in the Philippines and bore there the 
“white man’s burden” with a heroism and a beneficence un- 
rivalled in the history of colonial administrations. He took up 
the gage of battle against that pestilence which since the dawn of 
recorded history has been of all regarded with the most horror and 
hopelessness, and proved that science could do for lepers what 
only Divine miracles could do of old. In brief, this man, who 
above all others was condemned by Pacifists as the chief exponent 
of demoniac militarism, above most other men of his or of any 
time abated the evils of war, bound up its wounds, and established 
peace upon the only assured foundations of enlightenment, welfare 
and justice. Withal it could invariably be said of him that, 
whether or not he was entirely “our greatest’, he was assuredly of 
all great men “with least pretence”; while in at least one of those 
transcendent undertakings justice requires that it be recorded 
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that it was achieved in the face of such organized and official 
opposition, inspired by jealousy and spite, as few men have ever 
had to meet. There are not many sepulchres in storied Arlington 
so worthy of the pious reverence of the Nation and indeed of all 
the world as that of our great Proconsul. 


FRANCE’S BETTER VOICE 


- We do not assume nor even greatly desire to know precisely 
what M. André Tardieu recently said or did not say concerning 
France’s payment or non-payment of her American indebtedness. 
We prefer to recall the words of another eminent and representa- 
tive Frenchman, about which there is no uncertainty; thus: 


France, arrive what may, will face her financial destiny as she has faced her 
military destiny. Shewillneitherbegnor crumble. . . . If it be necessary, she 
will stand up once more, and despite the burden that threatens to crush her, 
she will find in herself the energy necessary to carry it still further, and still 
higher. Some European country may perhaps go bankrupt . . . but it will not 
be France. .. . 

France will reimburse these three billions. . . . She will be, according to the 
words of M. Viviani, as exact in the field of affairs as she has shown herself on 
the field of battle. 


These echoes of the better voice of France are quoted from 


articles by M. Stéphane Lauzanne, Editor of Le Matin of Paris, 
in THe NortH AMERICAN REVIEW in 1921 and 1922. 


JUGGERNAUT 

The total number of American lives lost in the World War, 
from all causes, was 77,118. War is the modern Moloch! 

Yet in the eight years following the war, 1919 to 1926, the num- 
ber of persons killed by automobiles on the highways of America, 
was 137,017. 

The total number of wounded in the World War, who did not 
die, was 221,059; a fearful showing. 

But those injured by automobiles in eight years numbered 
3,500,000; or more than 1,480 per cent. more than in the war. 

What was it that we used to hear about the Car of Juggernaut, 
in Darkest India? 
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THE PASSING OF THE COLORS 


Men not yet grown old remember when a proposal of the Na- 
tional Government to return to the Southern States some of the 
Confederate battle flags captured in the Civil War was greeted 
with such an outburst of protest and execration as seldom had 
been heard; and at least one man of prominent standing in public 
life publicly invoked Divine wrath, in the palsying of his hand, 
upon the President of the United States for countenancing such 
aninfamy. Yet the other day the ultra-Unionist State of Maine 
stripped its trophy cabinets of such relics, and by the hand of her 
Governor delivered them to the ultra-Secessionist State of South 
Carolina through the hand of her Governor. And in the Elysian 
Fields the shades of those who died in defending and in capturing 
those banners saw what was done, and declared that it was very 


good. 


THE INTELLECTUAL BRUISER 

The American prize ring has quite justifiably vaunted itself 
upon possessing a champion of intellectual attainments extending 
even into the realms of Higher Culture, and has anticipated the 
possibility that some day in addition to the gem-studded belt he 
might wear an honorary degree—perhaps Sc.D., which might at 
will be interpreted as Doctor of Science or Doctor of Scrapping. 
However, Eugene Tunney is by no means the only member of 
the intelligentsia to distinguish himself within the ropes. A for- 
mer champion, John Morrissey, was promoted by the suffrages 
of a free and enlightened American electorate from the prize ring 
to the House of Representatives at Washington. And before 
him was the famous example of John Gully, who edified and 
entertained the Duke of Clarence, later King William IV, with a 
sixty-four round encounter with the “Game Chicken”, Henry 
Pearce, and made many other like appearances in less august 
company, and afterward served for five years in the House of 
Commons. All of which suggests that there are sometimes more 
bumps on intellectual heads than are dreamed of in the phrenolo- 


gist’s philosophy. 
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RUMANIAN DYNASTIES 


The death of King Ferdinand of Rumania commanded much 
more attention in America than it would have done if Queen 
Marie had not so recently visited this country in somewhat 
unusual circumstances. It was worthy of note, however, for 
other reasons, not the least being its reminder of the manner in 
which the once despised and disinherited elder branch of the 
Hohenzollerns maintains a royal dynasty outlasting that of the 
imperial and imperious younger line. The only use the Prussian 
Hohenzollerns ever had for the Rumanians was to use one of the 
princes as a pawn in the game of provoking war with France in 
1870. But William is an exile at Doorn, while Ferdinand passes 
in honor and is peacefully succeeded by his grandson Michael. 
It would be interesting to know how closely the stability of the 
Rumanian dynasty is linked with the continued dominance of 
another in the same land. For more than half a century the 
Bratianu family has exercised a sway there comparable with that 
of the Medicis, the Borgias and the Viscontis in medizval Italy— 


though of course in a far different manner. Today three of its 
members are popularly called the “three kings”’; and it may well 
be questioned whether they do not merit the title as much as the 
actual occupant of the throne. 


RELATIONS WITH IRELAND 

Something like an epoch in our diplomatic history is marked in 
the establishment of direct official relations with the Irish Free | 
State. A generation ago, in Land League and Plan of Campaign 
days, unofficial envoys came hither from the “‘most distressful 
country”, some of them openly, like Charles Stewart Parnell, 
and others furtively under the British ban of outlawry. And a 
generation before that, in the time of the Fenians, an ambassador 
was accredited to this Government, though of course never 
recognized. But now, with the benevolent approval even of the 
one-time Sassenach, a distinguished Irish scholar and statesman 
is Minister of the Free State at Washington, and an expert mem- 
ber of the permanent diplomatic service has been installed as 
American Minister at Dublin. This is a most gratifying achieve- 
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ment, to be regarded as a sort of sesquicentenary epilogue to the 
services, not always sufficiently acknowledged, of Irishmen in 
aiding the achievement of American independence. And not 


the least gratifying reflection must be that, instead of aiming to ~ 


foment, as those earlier emissaries too generally did, hostility 
between Ireland and England and at least a spirit of distrust 
and animosity between America and England, these present and, 
we assume, permanent relations denote the confirmation of 
impregnable friendship between this country and all the members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, of which the Irish 


Free State is one. 


ON THE TRACK OF COLUMBUS 

The King of Spain has done a characteristically fine thing in 
promoting a Spanish-American yacht race across the Atlantic, 
the appeal of which to sentiment and romance as well as to sports- 
manship should be quite irresistible. The fact that the contest- 
ing vessels are pursuing the very course which Columbus first 
traced, in the most famous cruise in the world’s history, should 
put Spanish and American seamen alike upon their very highest 
mettle. Will some of the contending yachts be named, we 
wonder, the Santa Maria, the Nifia and the Pinta? 


MEN TO BE REMEMBERED 


Henry White was our foremost pioneer in what is called 
‘career diplomacy ’’—the practice of diplomatic service as a life- 
long profession—and he finely exemplified the value of that 
system. At Algeciras he balked the most formidable attempt 
that was ever made to overthrow the Monroe Doctrine, and 
instead compelled its formal recognition by the very Power that 
had plotted against it. He also established the salutary rule of 
appending to treaties, or to their acts of ratification, provisos or 
reservations to the effect that nothing in them should impair the 
validity of the Monroe Doctrine or require any departure by this 
country from its traditional policy toward European affairs. 

Sir Harry Johnston was one of Great Britain’s empire builders 
and proconsuls, and by no means the least of them; and he was, as 
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would not have been so great a peril and so great a shame. 
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artist, author, explorer, soldier and statesman, a striking example 
of that amazing versatility which seemed to exist among British- 
ers of the Nineteenth Century more frequently and to a higher 
degree than anywhere else in the history of the world. 

John Dillon was probably on the whole the greatest of that 
strangely diverse group of men who transformed the futile Home 
Rule pleadings of Isaac Butt into the puissant demands of the 
Nationalist revolution which after half a century culminated in 

the Irish Free State. Irishman and Catholic, he was content for 
Ireland’s sake to be the loyal lieutenant of the Englishman and 
Protestant, Parnell, until the latter’s own course made further 
codperation impossible; but a judicious verdict of history will 
rank him as morally and intellectually the greater man of the 
two. 

Elbert H. Gary was a “captain of industry” in the finest sense 
of that not always well-used phrase. Not speculative, nor 
predatory, nor destructive, he built his gigantic business upon the 
sure foundation of the best possible service and full value given 
for profits received; and found his own greatest success in the 
general welfare of the Nation. 

Four very different men, all worthy of appreciative remem- 
brance. 


CAUSE NON CELEBRE 


Concerning the Sacco-Vanzetti case, which must always stand 
apart and unique in American criminal jurisprudence for its in- 
excusable delay, for the intensity of the passions which it aroused, 
and for the national and international agitation for which it was 
the pretext, we hold, in the language of Thomas Jefferson, these 
truths to be self evident: 

That no man should be punished for a crime of which he is 
innocent, merely because he is an Anarchist; and also— 

That no man should be exempted from punishment for a 
crime of which he is guilty, merely because he is an Anarchist. 

If there had been on all hands a clearer and more controlling 
recognition of these fundamental principles, this unhappy case 
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THE PERSEVERANCE OF FAKES 

The formal and ceremonious opening, after so many years, of 
Joanna Southcott’s box, was chiefly significant as a reminder of 
the apparently inextinguishable persistence of even the most 
absurd and unfounded myths and impostures. It was astound- 
ing, of course, that Joanna Southcott could ever command the 
numerous following that she did, including not a few men of 
high intellectual attainments. But it is still more amazing to 
find that after all these years that following is still considerable, 
and is as confident as ever of her Divine character and mission. 
Yet, indeed, why should we wonder at it? All these years after 
the exposure of its utterly spurious origin, many still refer to 
**Mother Shipton’s Prophecy” as a marvellous thing; the equally 
spurious fable about Saint Swithin is seriously cited every sum- 
mer; while, to go back to the very beginning of things, it seems 
impossible to check the supremely silly identification of the apple 
with the “forbidden fruit”. Such foibles are perhaps so harm- 
less that it would not be worth while to seek a Constitutional 
Amendment or any such little thing for their suppression. But 
if we must cherish fables, wouldn’t it be better to select or to 
invent some that are really worth while? 


SLOPPY SPEECH AGAIN 

Some two hundred and twenty-two men of “light and leading” 
are reported to advocate, “for the sake of originality and force- 
fulness”, abandonment of the “strict rules of grammar and 
rhetoric”. Why not do the same with the “strict rules” of 
arithmetic? There would be a most enchanting display of 
originality in reckoning that two and two make five. The fact 
is that there is just as much need of strict precision in the use of 
words as of figures. In witness of this, observe the frequent cases 
in law courts over the interpretation of words in contracts and 
even in statute laws which were used carelessly, perhaps incor- 
rectly. The Supreme Court of one of the States has lately been 
considering an appeal in behalf of a condemned murderer, on the 
ground that there was a misplaced comma in the written verdict 
of the jury. The real need is not of abandonment, but of stricter 


observance, of the rules of language. 
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THE CRACKER BARREL PHILOSOPHER 
BY BURGES JOHNSON 


Ir would be too easy, without a definition, to misunderstand 
such a title as the one above. It conveys, otherwise, a certain 
assumption, even a presumption. Yet the words themselves 
are simple enough. Philosophy, says the dictionary: literally, 
the love of wisdom; in actual usage, the knowledge of phenomena as 
explained by, and resolved into, causes and reasons, powers and 
laws. 

A Philosopher is one who loves wisdom, says the same authority; 
one who lives according to the rules of practical wisdom; one who 
meets or regards all vicissitudes with calmness. 

Cracker-barrel, says another authority—I have forgotten which: 
a container of simple, almost elemental human food; an original 
source of supply; secondarily, a shrine, about which it has been 
customary for Village Philosophers to assemble; elders who have 
observed phenomena, as for instance, the weather, crops, or the Re- 
publican party, and by argument attempt to explain them and 
resolve them into causes and reasons, powers and laws. 

Even with such unpresumptuous definitions before us, it is 
necessary further to insist that a Philosopher is one who loves 
wisdom, not one who pretends it; also that the conductor of this 
department acts merely as a recorder, and that any friendly 
disputants, of honest purpose, are welcome around the Barrel! 


It has been my good fortune to meet many true philosophers, unexpectedly, 
in odd corners of the land; some around cracker barrels, some around the sacred 
sawdust box, where they foregathered to ruminate while they practiced marks- 
manship. And whether the vista from the doorway revealed sagebush, green 
hill pasture, prairie, or snow capped mountain, he has found them as truly 
(if more unconsciously) lovers of wisdom as Plato himself. 

It was with one such sage that I took counsel shortly before this writing. 
He raised himself creakily erect in the hollyhock path where I found him, and 
his aged dignity was unaffected by the fact that he had been giving a kitten 
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physic from a salt-spoon: “Set down on the door-step,” he said; “T’ll join you 
in a jiffy.” 

“Philosophy,” said the Deacon meditatively; “Abner—my daughter Sarah’s 
boy—says he’s ‘taking’ it at college. I suppose it’s being administered to 
him in salt-spoon doses,” he added, eyeing the kitten at his feet, which was 
washing its face with an air of regretful reminiscence; “that’s all he can take 
at adose. I presume he’s got an idea that philosophy was evolved by a num- 
ber of gentlemen with French and German and Greek names, now dead. 
They put it up once and for all in labelled jars and let it jell. And Abner is 
now engaged in analyzing samples from the jars. But he doesn’t eat any. 

“T notice he’s putting up a little jar of it right now, of his own,” the Deacon 
chuckled. “Got some of the old ingredients in it, but sort of rancid. It’ll 
go on a back shelf before long and be forgotten. Abner’s a junior at college 
and he’s greatly enjoying mental ill-health at present. He’s a cynic.” 

“T can’t think of your grandson enjoying cynicism,” I said. 

“T can,” said the Deacon; “I’m willing he should catch all of the ‘isms’ 
he’s exposed to; I’m only glad his mind’s open, not shut.” 

“I’m told there’s a lot of dangerous thinking encouraged in the colleges 
today.” 

“Thinking always was dangerous,” agreed the Deacon; “but I understand 
there’s a considerable majority of college young people avoiding danger.” 

But I had no desire to lead the Deacon into an argument upon the radical 
influences of our times. I knew how far afield it would carry us, and I was 
still intent upon my definitions. 

“Well,” I offered, ‘ ‘any effective teaching of economics and philosophy at 
college ought to save Abner a lot of wanderings.” 

The Deacon chewed for a moment upon a bit of straw. “I don’t hold with 
the old theory that every child’s got to have measles,” he said; “but I notice 
that kitten there hasn’t been spared the worms because his mother had ’em 
when she wasakitten. They’re still available. No, Abner’s got to go through 
with it. All I want is for him to keep thinking, and to try to think his thoughts 
as far toward any conclusion as he’s able to get. I suspect he’s going to have 
some terribly complicated philosophies whenever he gets any, but they’ll get 
simpler as he grows older. It’s a funny thing about that,” mused the Deacon; 
“we progress—when we really do progress—toward simplicity rather than 
amy from it.” 

“Someone else said that first, Deacon; just the other day I was reading an 
account of some lawsuits involving early telegraph patents. Young Mr. 
Edison was testifying about a patent device, and counsel asked him if it were 
possible that so simple an idea had not been discovered long before. ‘It’s 
the simple things that‘are discovered last,’ said Mr. Edison; ‘the simplest 
things of all haven’t been discovered yet.’” 

“He was right!” cried the Deacon. “Some day we may be junking the 
telegraph instruments. I guess Einstein’s theory, if it’s a true hypothesis, 
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is hard for us to understand, not because the truth in it isn’t simple, but be- 
cause our minds are cluttered up with a lot of error that has overlaid the truth 
for so long. We're always surprised when we find that some dead race pos- 
sessed a simple scientific truth we thought man had lately discovered. They 
tell me the most important digging archeologists are doing is down through 
crumbled layers of stuff that men have put there in the mean time. That’s 
probably true with philosophy. Christ put His religion into two sentences, 
and now we're trying to dig our way back to it through a lot of old rigama- 
roles.” 

I thought I saw an inconsistency in the Deacon’s reasoning, and I said so. 
_ Was he not now asserting that the Past was wiser than the Present? 
Did he claim that simple Truth lay undiscovered ahead of us, or forgotten 
behind us? 

“Ahead,” said the Deacon. “The human race isn’t very old, and it has 
wasted a lot of time puttering around. It even forgets truth it has dis- 
covered, and has to discover it all over again. And I guess from the very 
beginning it has liked to cover up simple truths with a lot of complicated 
notions. Of course there were prophets, some of ’em living what we call a long 
time ago, who got so far ahead that the rest of us are still trying to catch up. 
Yet the truths they asserted were always simple as a rail fence. Progress ~ 
isn’t measured by complicated inventions, but by the thoughts that go into 
‘em. Inventions are just by-products. The only folks that really benefit 
because of new contraptions are the ones that invented ’em, and the ones 
that learn just what makes em go. The rest of us have our minds only 
cluttered up by em. Take the movies, for instance, and motorcycles, and 
efficiency systems and intelligence quotients.” 

We were silent for a time, while the Deacon whittled. 

“Take Abner again,” he said, suddenly. ‘“He’s been born into a world full 
of intricate machinery. It ought to help him to think, but he’s too busy 
using it. He can get to places so quick he can’t see the places he passes 
through. His college is so full of equipment that he tumbles over it. They 
tell me Lord Kelvin had a laboratory about as well equipped as my kitchen, 
lacking some of the modern improvements. There’s a boys’ camp over here 
a-ways, where they teach arts and crafts in a beautifully equipped shop; and 
only about ten per cent. of ’em can sharpen a jackknife and use it without 
cutting their thumbs.” 

As the Deacon spoke, my mind went back to a little shop down on the Cape, 
where ships’ models are made. Examples of the most delicate and intricate 
craftsmanship were all about, worth thousands of dollars in an eager market. 
The thing that had impressed me most was the absence of tools. Those that 
were there were few and simple. I mentioned this to the craftsman. ‘Give 
a man a good knife,” he had answered, “with some wood and string and glue, 
and plenty of patience, and he can make anything.” 

“Would you make them whittle in college?” I asked the Deacon. 
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“You bet!” he answered; “a boy can think while he whittles, and he can’t 
whittle while he runs an automobile.” 
* * & 


As I walked away from the Deacon’s door-yard, I reflected that what he had 
failed to give me in the way of further definition he had supplied by example. 
Obviously a Cracker Barrel Philosopher is one who acquires “knowledge of 
phenomena” because he remains near the source of supply; more important 
still, he has perforce cultivated a habit of observation. Throughout a long 
life he has daily considered the vagaries of the weather, the logic of bees, the 
emotions of young farm animals. 

Above all, the routine of his life gives him time for daily meditation. I have 
heard it asserted that the Hindu is far in advance of the generality of us in 
philosophic thought, due to his habit of focussing his mind upon a single bit of 
truth for a certain time each day, while seated on a rug, or an elephant. Then 
may not the Deacon and his kind go quite as far, seated on a doorstep or by 
a cracker barrel? 

It is my observation of these truest philosophers of our day that they test 
their meditation by daily argument. Their hearts contain the very deeps of 
kindliness, which they are prone to conceal; affecting great irascibility in 
discussion. They are quick to detect hypocrisy, pomposity, or brag, and are 
scornful of ex cathedra pronouncements; preferring to make their own! 

Nor are they the product of any one section ortype. Farfromit! Wisdom 
may have had its birth in Concord, but it has not spent its life there. There 
are no such hollyhocks today in Farmington, Connecticut, as are to be found 
in Farmington, New Mexico. There are elm shaded village streets, and white 
houses with green blinds, and antimacassars on the haircloth chairs, and kittens 
on the doorstep, today in Kansas. Though some philosophers in the past 
may have felt in a kindly way that Denver was almost too far from Boston, 
there are those today who feel that Boston is almost too far from Denver. 


It is the desire of your Department Editor to lure some of these 
far flung village seers in spirit to our circle; and above all, if any 
reader of these pages finds himself mightily moved to arguefy, he 
is more than welcome to a tilted chair beside the Barrel. 
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IN RETROSPECT 


[FOR THE PRESENT OCCASION THIS DEPARTMENT IS DEVOTED TO EXTRACTS 
NOT FROM THE FILES OF THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW BUT FROM PROFESSOR 
HERBERT B. ADAMS'S “ LIFE AND LETTERS OF JARED SPARKS,” PUBLISHED BY THE 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY. — The Editors.] 


Dr. Jarep Sparks, while yet a mere tutor in Harvard College, of 
which he was to be President, succeeded Wr111AM Tupor, JR., as the 
second Editor of Tae Norta AMERICAN REVIEW: 


This magazine was the historical outgrowth of a Boston publication called 
The Anthology, the literary organ of the Anthology Club, composed, says Dr. 
Ellis, of a “little circle of highly cultivated and zealous scholars in Boston and 
Cambridge.” . . . A nalve account of Sparks’s hopeful view of his duties as 
editor, in addition to his laborious work as college tutor, appears in a letter 
written February 21, 1877, to his life-long friend, Miss Storrow, of Bolton: 
“Tt will doubtless be strange news to you to hear that I have engaged to take 
charge of Taz Nort American Review after the next number, when Mr. 
Tudor resigns. I was desired to do this by several gentlemen, and by the 
particular advice of the President.” 


The commanding place of this Revirw in American literature 
and general civilization is thus estimated: 


Tue Norts American Review was a patriotic assertion, not of a mere 
geographical idea, but of a growing feeling of literary independence of Great 
Britain. . . . A modern reader, looking backwards through those early volumes 
of the first really successful American review, will quickly discover why, of all 
those pioneer magazines, it was the fittest to survive. From the beginning it 
contained so many articles of real literary merit and solid historical worth that 
it not only attracted the attention, but held the favor of the most cultivated 
people in New England. . . . 

Tue Norta AMERICAN was, however, far from being local or provincial. 
It was patriotic and national. It published extracts from foreign literary 
journals; it kept its readers informed on foreign affairs; and noted the trans- 
actions of the French Institute, and of other learned societies in Europe. It 
kept an eye on the work of universities in the Old World, and recorded the 
most important scientific observations, wherever made. It followed with in- 
terest the career of American artists abroad, and encouraged the growth of all 
forms of cultivation at home. Whoever undertakes to write the history of 
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American thought in the nineteenth century, and to trace the gradual develop- 
ment of literary and scientific independence in this country, must study the 
early series of volumes justly called Taz Nort American Review, and then 
follow the development of the more recent and more attractive periodical 


literature of which Americans have reason to be proud. 


Dr. Sparks in 1818 removed to Baltimore and traveled in the a 
South for a time, and was succeeded in the Editorship by Epwarp T. E 
CHANNING, brother of Wrti1AM ELLERY CHANNING, who wrote to S 
Dr. Sparks as follows: 

I thank you for your kind offer to do any service in your power for Tux ne 
Norra AMERICAN Review during your present journey to the South. I give th 
you full power to do anything you may think useful for it. I shall name the th 
agents in the principal cities you will pass through. I wish the agency to be on 
changed wherever you think proper. Especially should something effectual be of 
done in New York. die 

When ALEXANDER H. Everett, the distinguished diplomat and i. 
brother of Epwarp Everett, became Editor, he wrote to Dr. 

Sparks, who was in the South, in May, 1821: 

“Your North Carolina piece was a powerful means of grace.” In the same { 
letter Everett, who had rapidly conformed his magazine to the English type, rea 
makes this frank confession: ““ Your remarks about Tae NortH AMERICAN are pro 
highly acceptable to me, since I seek nothing so much as hints toward its im- Rez 
provement. Your remark against its want of Americanism is just, but you Fra 
must remember some things: Ist.—You cannot pour anything out of the vessel cau. 

but what is in it. I am obliged to depend on myself more than on any other 
person, and I must write that which will run fastest. I am ashamed of this, It 
but cannot help it. %d.—There is really a dearth of American topics; the Tue 
American books are too poor to praise, and to abuse them will not do. 3$d.— least 
The people round here, our most numerous and oldest friends, have not the publi 
raging Americanism that reigns in your quarter.” a t 

ra 

1826, 

Tuomas JEFFERSON, then in retirement as “the Sage of Monti- In| 
cello”, was _a constant subscriber to and reader of Tux NortH § Steele 
AMERICAN ReEvIEw, and was much interested in what Dr. SpaRKS § Amer 
wrote about —_* colonization. Under date of February 4, 1824, he § Gene, 
wrote to the officer 
I duly received your favor of the 18th and, with it, the last No. of Tam N. A. a 


Review. This has anticipated the one I should receive in course, but have not 
yet received under my subscription to the new series. The article on the Afri- 
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can colonisation of the people of colour, to which you invite my attention, I 
have read with great consideration. It is indeed a fine one, and will do much 
good. I learn from it more too than I had before known of the degree of suc- 
cess and promise of that colony. 


Lewis Cass, General, United States Senator, Cabinet Minister, 
and candidate for the Presidency, was a frequent contributor to THE 


Review. Before becoming such, on April 22, 1826, he wrote to Dr. 
SPARKS: 


The reputation of Taz Norta American Review is the property of the 
nation. In all questions affecting the literature, the history, or the policy of 
the United States, it must stand between our country and her traducers. And, 
thanks to the ability and taste displayed in its conduct, this defense is now a 
secure one. And it appears to me that the cardinal object in the management 
of the journal should be to make it respectable, abroad and at home, for its 
discussion of American affairs and its defense of American measures. But it ill 
becomes me, living at the very outskirts of the empire of literature, to obtrude 
my opinion on these subjects. 


Only a few years after SypNeyY Smitn’s foolish demand, “‘Who 
reads an American book?” Tae NortH AMERICAN REVIEW was 
probably more widely read in Great Britain than “‘ The Edinburgh 
Review”, in which the fleer appeared, was read in America; while in 
France, under the Restored Bourbons, its American Liberalism 
caused it to be banned as an incendiary and dangerous publication: 


It may with confidence be asserted that Jared Sparks was the first to give 
Tae Nort American a truly national circulation, and, to some extent at 
least, an international reputation. . . . Taz NortH AMERICAN was not re- 
published in England, but the suggestion of the idea by a London bookseller, 
and the regular sale of over one hundred copies, shows that American periodical 
literature was beginning to be appreciated by English people as early as 
1626. ... 

In a letter written to Jared Sparks from Paris, May 29, 1824, by John F. 
Steele, occurs this striking passage: “You know perhaps that ‘Tae Nortu 
American Review’ is prohibited in France. Last week, in coming from 
Geneva to Lyons, the diligence was stopped at Bellegarde by the custom-house 
officers. While they were inspecting the baggage I amused myself with read- 
ing over the Index Expurgatorius, where to my surprise I saw my old acquaint- 
ance, Tam Norts American figuring, but I assure you in company which does 
not disgrace it.” 
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A letter from ALEXANDER H. Everett to his famous brother, 
Epwarp Everett, had this reference to this REVIEW: 


I am glad to find that you continue your literary labors with so much 
activity and zeal. The Review should be the first object. It is a work of 
national importance, and a most effective instrument for all good purposes. 
To possess the direction of it is to hold an office of profit and honor that may 
well satisfy the ambition of any individual, and I may add of responsibility 
that, justly weighed, might occasionally give him some anxious moments. I 
doubt whether the President of the United States has a higher trust to be ac- 
countable for than the editor of Taz Norta American. This journal has now 

an established reputation,—the great condition for producing effect,—and 
. should on no account be suffered to decline. 


Dr. Sparks in 1828 corresponded with ALEXANDER H. EVERETT 
concerning the latter’s disposition to purchase an interest in THE 
AMERICAN REVIEW: 


This correspondence led to the sale of Mr. Sparks’s three-quarter interest in 
Tue Norra American Review for $15,000, March 10, 1830, to Alexander H. 
Everett, after the expiration of the second contract with him as a contributor. 
Mr. Sparks was by this time deeply engrossed in other editorial duties, and 
needed his capital for large historical enterprises. Henry Wheaton alludes to 
this transfer of the magazine, in the following letter from Paris to Mr. Sparks, 
April 15, 1830: “I am sorry you have given up THz Norra American, though 
I have great confidence in the abilities of your successor. He is one of our 
finest scholars, and in ethical speculation and classic criticism unrivaled among 
us, at least so I think. Tue Review could not have fallen into better hands. 
Tue Review is the thing for Mr. Everett, and he is the man for Taz Review.” 

Mr. Sparks wrote March 12, 1830, to one of his friends: “Tam Review is 
sold, and the money received, and all things settled. I am not very light- 
hearted about it; but I am sure it is for the best; and I ought certainly to be 
well pleased that Taz Review has gained constantly in my hands.” 


“ The Boston Journal” in August, 1859, printing a list of some of 
the contributors to this Review and the numbers of their articles, 
editorially observed: 

Tue Norts American Review has largely contributed to make American 
literature what it is. It has, from the commencement, enlisted the pens of 
some of our ablest writers. The reputations of our best known essayists and 
reviewers are mainly founded upon their contributions to its pages. 
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THE FINANCIAL OUTLOOK 
BY ALAN H. TEMPLE 


IN AND OUT OF THE STORM CELLAR 


Dovust.ess there are among the coupon- 
clipping and dividend-receiving citizens of 
the United States not a few who find them- 
selves in the ungraceful position of having 
entered the storm cellar months ago and who 
refuse to come out even though the expected 
tornado has not yet arrived. The skies are 
still overcast, these gentlemen say, and in the 
management of investment funds discretion 
is still the better part of valor. 

The prevalence and the many justifica- 
tions for this spirit of caution, which long ago 
expressed itself in the liquidation of specula- 
tive or semi-speculative stocks and the trans- 
fer of funds into highly seasoned investment 
securities, are widely recognized. But obvi- 
ously, as the resiliency of the securities’ mar- 
kets under a series of midsummer blows 
showed, there are many who feel that the 
broad highway is still a safe place to be. A 
Western banker recently pointed out that 
before the war the rich creditor nations cf 
Europe—with whose economic position that 
of the United States is now comparable— en- 
joyed long periods of prosperity in which the 
ups and downs of the business cycle never 
reached extremes. ‘To our usual somewhat 
blind reliance upon our prosperity, upon the 
unparalleled diversity and richness of our 
domestic market, has been added in the past 
two years a more specific belief that we have 
measurably tamed the business cycle, and 
that this Old Man of the Sea will never again 
hang periodically about our necks. It is be- 


lieved that the Federal Reserve Banks have 


' stabilized the money markets so that alter- 


nate expansion and contraction of credit will 
no longer be violent enough to cause severe 
bus’ness fluctuations. It is contended that 
the scientific study of business has evolved 
methods of control, of elimination of waste, 
of coadjustment of production and consump- 
tion, which will prevent the business machine 
from again getting disastrously “out of fix”’. 
Thusagainst the noticeable caution is opposed 
from other directions a confidence that is 
qualified only by admitting that prosperity 
is “selective” and that investment policies 
must be selective also. 

Out of this mixed opinion security mar- 
kets have moved varyingly. Bonds, recov- 
ering an early summer shaking out, advanced 
again. Stocks of companies which are known 
to be making big profits advanced also but 
with less impressiveness and with a sharp re- 
action after the highs of early August. Other 
stocks show less change; they are not in 
general favor at present prices. 


Some Market INFLUENCES 


The bond market is controlled principally 
by the price of money; the stock market by a 
combination of the price of money and the 
business outlook. The more seasoned and 
less speculative a stock is the more it par- 
takes of the investment characteristics of a 
bond and moves in response to interest rates; 
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if it is not backed by a good dividend record 
and adequate earnings, easy money will not 
hold up its price. These are truisms, but 
they are neglected sometimes and the mar- 
kets lately have excellently demonstrated 
their truth. Bonds declined because the 
avid demand for them had the usual effect of 
causing overproduction which congested 
dealers’ shelves, and when the oversupply 
was absorbed they resumed their upward 
movement because abundant credit was ob- 
tainable at the cheapest rates since the busi- 
ness depression of 1924. The reduction in 
the rediscount rate of nearly all the Federal 
Reserve Banks to three and a half per cent. 
was the culmination of the downward move- 
ment of money and the signal for renewed 
buying of bonds which quickly carried them 
to new high levels. Many buyers were hesi- 
tating because they expected dearer money 
in the autumn, when crop moving and,com- 
mercial demand for funds increase. The 


rate cut was a surprise to them, and as the 
seasonal advance in money, if it comes, will 
start from a lower level than anticipated, the 
major upward movement in bonds which be- 


gan in 1925 was resumed. It carried the best 
bonds of the savings bank type to prices 
which yield about four and a quarter per 
cent. The profits which have accrued to 
banks and insurance companies on their bond 
investments have been huge, but the advance 
brings its problems, for it is hard to find out- 
lets for new funds which will yield profitable 
returns. In the long run a reduction in the 
interest rates paid by savings banks would 
seem to be necessitated. 

The immediate effect on the stock market 
of the reductions in money was distinctly 
perverse. Wall Street frequently sells on 
good news, and stocks were sold when the 
announcement was made. Such times are 
chosen as favorable for profit-taking because 
buyers are always to be found. In this case 


selling was accelerated by the collapse of a 
preposterously over-bulled speculative stock, 


- which lost more than half of its price in a day 


or two. But buyers for good stocks were 
numerous; convinced that easier money 
promised higher prices, they supported the 
market. If one can buy a stock which 
yields five per cent. and borrow four-fifths of 
the purchase price at three and a half per 
cent., a small but certain profit can be made, 
as a simple calculation will show, and this 
elementary relationship of money rates is the 
best of all reasons why stocks do not go down 
more when pessimism is so rife. The best 
stocks upon the average sell to yield no more 
than one per cent. over the best bonds, and 
upon that theory stocks of companies which 
have sufficient surpluses, large earnings and 
conservative dividend policies should be 
priced on a five per cent. basis as long as 
credit is abundant at present rates. 


Business TENDENCIES 


But when the stocks which meet those qual- 
ifications are left behind the business outlook 
fills an increasingly larger portion of the pic- 
ture. In determining the price of the majori- 
ty of stocks a plentitude of money plays the 
part of a cushion or a brake against declines 
rather than a positively impelling force. In 
the example just given no buyer would take 
advantage of the favorable relationship of 
money rates to obtain a small profit if he had 
reason to fear a greater loss of principal 
through a decline in price. And business 
prospects may presently outweigh monetary 
conditions. As Colonel Ayres of the Cleve- 
land Trust Company aptly puts it, business 
enters the autumn in a state of fatigue. No 
machine can run at full speed indefinitely 
and business is no exception. Many of the 
major trade indices show that the volume 
of business is distinctly below the 1926 
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level, and as there are just as many produc- 
ers competing for orders, some of them nat- 
urally are not making as much money. 
Some of them are making more. Upon the 
whole the larger corporations have been the 
most successful, but this is a generality to 
which the investor must make many excep- 
tions. 

The business story in detail, therefore, is 
one of less volume and fewer profits. Car 
loadings, one of the best indicators of the 
movement of commodities, have been con- 
sistently below comparable figures for 1926 
throughout the summer. A smaller move- 
ment of coal is partly responsible, but as 
everyone who needs coal has been able to buy 
it without difficulty the strike that is still go- 
ing on in the Ohio-Indiana-Illinois bitumi- 
nous fields can not fairly be held accountable. 
The steel industry has had a quiet summer, 
and while the autumn will be better it does 
not promise to be exciting. The automobile 
industry as a whole reports low production 
and sales figures for the summer months— 
low, that is, by comparison with 1926—but 
expresses much optimism for the fall, be- 
lieving that the introduction of the new Ford 
car will bring up the totals. The outlook 
for the tire manufacturers is ambiguous; an 
active spring and a satisfactory summer have 
presumably filled an undoubted vacuum in 
tire supplies which existed at the beginning 
of the year, and the automobile statistics are 
discouraging, not only because of the decline 
in output, hut because seventy-five per cent. 
of the cars manufactured this year will con- 
stitute replacements for cars scrapped, and 
the number of new tire customers added will 
be fewer than in several years. A decline in 
the price of rubber also adds to their difficul- 
ties in earning satisfactory profits. 

Among the textile industries the cotton 
division has maintained the highest rate of 
activity in its history, stimulated by abun- 


dant and cheap raw cotton, but woolen busi- 
ness is still in the doldrums and silk manu- 
facturers have had to contend with declining 
raw material and a constant threat of over- 
production of goods. In the oil industry 
good earnings have been reported by the pipe 
lines which have transported the greatest 
flood of oil that has ever been brought from 
the earth. But there is little solace for the 
producers in that fact, and oil shares have 
been the outstanding exception in the long ex- 
tended advance in stock prices. The over- 
production of oil at an excessive cost, in defi- 
ance of all principles of conservation, is a 
national problem which the producers in the 
Seminole field, in Oklahoma, the seat of all 
the trouble, are now seeking to solve by a 
codperative restriction of production. 

Building defies all predictions by going 
along at a satisfactory rate, clinging close to 
the record of the preceding years, though 
some of the prophets long ago announced 
the end of the boom. It is plain that while 
credit is plentiful and individual prosperity 
and the standard of living high, the country 
will remake its cities and rebuild its homes 
nearer to the heart’s desire. 

Surveying industry broadly there is not 
much that is exhilarating or that holds prom- 
ise of change from present conditions of keen 
competition and moderate profits for indus- 
trial corporations. The railroads in 1927 
will not earn as much by a good many mil- 
lions as they did in 1926. That year as it 
recedes is seen to be exceptional, one that 
will hardly be equaled until channels clogged 
by forced distribution which took place then 
are opened again and the increase in popula- 
tion and national income can support one a 
huge business naturally. 

An encouraging circumstance, and one 
which makes a definite impression on the 
stock market, is that the crops promise to re- 
turn to the farmers a larger gross income this 
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year than in the past two; the increase over 
last year is estimated by Eugene Meyer, Jr., 
Chairman of the Federal Farm Loan Board, 
at a billion dollars. Unfortunately, this 
larger return is the result of smaller yields and 
higher prices for cotton and corn, which 
means that those who buy them will have 
less to spend for other commodities. Obvi- 
ously there is an economic fallacy in ac- 
claiming small crop yields as heralds of pros- 
perity, but farmers are entitled to higher 
prices to restore their buying parity with 
industry. The rise in farm prices has 
checked the decline of the index numbers 
but many commodities and manufactured 
articles are nevertheless still on the down- 
ward path. 


Wuy Men Are Cautious 


So much for the measurable facts. The 
principal reasons for caution are to be found 


in those which are less tangible. One of 
them is the fear that several poor years for 
the farmer have left a financial aftermath 
which is still to be experienced, due mostly to 
declines in the value of farm land which 
leaves loans thoroughly “frozen” and cause 
loss in their liquidation. Another is the be- 
lief that the stock market advance has run 
its natural course—it has been under way 
more than three years—and that it has been 
accompanied by speculative excesses in vari- 
ous directions for which a penalty must yet 
be paid. These excesses include real estate 
booms, flotation of bonds and stocks of in- 
ferior quality, promotion of dubious schemes 
of “investment”, and absurdly high prices 
for even fairly good securities. A third 
check on exuberance is the frequently-met 
belief that the so-called “high pressure sell- 
ing”, including installment selling, has run 
up the costs of distribution, clogged its chan- 
nels, and created a vulnerable credit posi- 


tion. The famous “silk shirt era” of 1919 
was indeed a pale predecessor of 1926 and 
1927, if the comparison be made in terms of 
the semi-luxuries purchased by people of 
small incomes. There are, of course, many 
differences, notably hand-to-mouth buying, 
and certain evil characteristics of 1919 will 
not be repeated as long as business men of 
this generation hold the memory of it as a 
costly but perhaps worthwhile lesson. 

And finally the announcement by Presi- 
dent Coolidge that he does not choose to run 
again has moved the Presidential year six 
months ahead. Whether a Presidential year 
is really as bad for business as so many say 
is questionable; some statisticians consider 
this one of our tribal superstitions, and are at 
pains to draw graphs to demonstrate the 
mistakenness of the belief. But John Doe 
will not be convinced and his fears are among 
the imponderables which must be reckoned 
with. 

Perhaps, therefore, the gentlemen in the 
storm cellar, with their business policies cau- 
tious and their investment funds in good 
bonds, may yet be more comfortable than 
those outside. Paradoxically, the more that 
caution is observed the less need there is of 
it, and if one could but sense the policy of the 
great majority, and act directly contrary to 
it, one could ask no better business or in- 
vestment guidance. Unfortunately few are 
gifted with the sixth sense necessary. One 
certain point. can be made: if the wind does 
start to blow it can hardly be as violent 
as it was, for example, in Japan and Ger- 
many this year. This country is. vastly 
better protected by its enormous credit 
reserves. 


- Foreicn Bonps 


Lower money rates, topped off by reduc- 
tions in Federal Reserve Bank rediscount 
rates, make it continuously easy to sell for- 
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eign bonds in this country, and a vast number 
of these loans for issuance in the early fall 
have been arranged. It is already clear that 
1927 will break all records in the value of new 
foreign securities offered to the public. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year the total was 
$788,684,075, according to the Department 
of Commerce. July was a quiet month but 
there were a few offerings of fair size, and on 
August 1 negotiations were under way, it was 
estimated, for loans totaling about $875,000,- 
- 000. There is many a slip between the nego- 
tiation and the offering; nevertheless the 
market is sure to be active. Europe is still 
the favorite field for these loans, but the 
principal borrowers are now industrial cor- 
porations rather than Governments, whose 
needs have been well supplied. A number 
of Government loans, however, are scheduled. 
There is a rush to borrow from Germany, 
where early in the summer a ten per cent. 
coupon tax on foreign loans was rescinded. 
The tax had been in force for six months, and 
in conjunction with other circumstances had 
created something of a capital famine. 

As this mountain of credit has been piled 
up voices have been heard from the Broad 
and Wall Street wilderness warning against 
some of the practices that have been indulged 
in. Several unquestioned authorities have 
painted rather caustically a picture of Amer- 
ican investment bankers sitting on the door- 
steps of Europe and begging for someone to 
borrow from them, with a closer eye on the 
waiting market back home than on the qual- 
ity of the offering. In new enthusiasm for 
foreign bonds with their relatively high 
yields, therefore, investors must bear in mind 
that they should be subjected to exactly the 
same tests of quality as domestic bonds and 
an extra degree of caution observed on gen- 
eral principles. At one time perhaps only 
the most carefully selected foreign bonds 
reached this market, but the business has - 


achieved “mass production” size now and 
only in the millenium will the skimmed milk 
be kept entirely separated from the cream. 
In buying foreign bonds as well as any other 
the seasoned reputation of the issuing house 
should be the first care of the investor, for 
able judgment and high probity in the first 
place, and willingness and ability to represent 
the creditors as necessary in the second, are 
requisites of safety for which even the most 
skilled investors must rely largely upon the 
house of issue. In the long run foreign bonds 
are likely to show as high an average of safety 
and regularity of interest payment as domes- 
tic bonds, but it is hardly to be expected that 
all of them can show the same marketability 
or sell upon as high a basis. 

That the warnings mentioned will check 
foreign bond flotations would be too much to 
expect. Capital is fluid and international 
boundaries interpose no appreciable obsta- 
cles to its movement. Other countries need 
it; we have it. They will pay the price nec- 
essary to get it. No change in our creditor 
position within at least the next generation 
appears likely, and for some time to come we 
shall be compelled to lend to foreign coun- 
tries to provide them with means for buying 
what we wish to sell them. This is already 
one of the biggest of big businesses, and it re- 
quires as much, and as little, attention to 
caveat emptor as does the purchase of a house 
or an automobile. 


Our INTERNATIONAL BALANCE SHEET 


While the stream of foreign loans thus 
flows unchecked consideration of the ocean 
into which it is emptying is made possible 
once a year by the publication of our inter- 
national balance sheet as prepared by the 
Department of Commerce. As a summa- 
tion of the creditor position that the United 
States has attained this document is extraor- 
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dinarily interesting; it includes estimates 
of all the “invisible” items as well as statis- 
tics of commodity and gold movements and 
on balance it reveals that our “net growth as 
a creditor nation”, to use Secretary Hoover's 
expression, is much less than might be as- 
sumed from the figures of our foreign loans. 
Thus our investments abroad yielded inter- 
est and dividend payments of $678,000,000 
in 1926, and payments to our government of 
interest and principal on the war debts added 
another $195,000,000, but this vast sum was 
not moved to this country; our tourists spent 
about the same amount in foreign countries 
so that the bookkeeping entries approxi- 
mately cancel each other. We are coming 
as near to eating our cake and having it too 
as one could well do, for 370,000 Americans 
went overseas and spent an average of $1,250 
each last year, and other tourists spent an 
additional $215,000,000 in Canada and Mex- 
ico, without exceeding the interest due them 
on loans they had already made to their 
hosts. The income of a creditor nation 
eventually must be distributed among its 
citizens in one form or another and if Ameri- 
cans choose to spend part of it on travel in- 
stead of all of it on fabricated goods of vari- 
ous kinds our manufacturers of competing 
articles should welcome the exodus as warmly 
as do the steamship companies. The build- 
ing up of an extravagantly large credit bal- 
ance, which must eventually be paid by the 
debtor in either gold or goods, brings with it 
economic problems of the gravest sort, and it 
is just as well that the process is retarded by 
our penchant for travel until we better un- 
derstand those problems and are prepared to 
cope with them. 

We still ship to foreign countries more 
merchandise than we receive from them, and 
shall continue to do so as long as we lend 
abroad so freely. It ought to be kept clearly 
in mind that we are maintaining our mer- 


chandise export excess only by our loans, and 
that when we stop our loans we must be pre- 
pared to receive and encourage an import ex- 
cess; hence it will follow that our exports can 
be enlarged only as we permit our imports to 
grow, a stone wall whose existence may even- 
tually turn all our manufacturing exporters 
into free traders. 

The actual addition to our credit balance 
in 1926 was $557,000,000. Not all of this 
amount was moved abroad, however; foreign 
balances in American banks increased $359,- 
000,000 and on December 31 stood at $1,443,- 
000,000. Thus we are a short-term debtor 
nation as well as a long-term creditor, and as 
these balances have added much to the super- 
abundance of credit available in our securi- 
ties markets so their withdrawal, when it 
comes, will subtract from that credit. Mean- 
while they serve as a prop to securities prices, 
but a string tied to the prop is held abroad 
and may be pulled as interest rates in foreign 
markets rise above those obtainable in New 
York. A movement of funds abroad has in 
fact been distinctly noticeable since the re- 
cent reductions in the Reserve Banks’ redis- 
count rates. For the verity of the metaphor 
it should be emphasized that this is only one 
of many props. In its last annual report the 
Federal Reserve Board dealt at some length 
with these foreign balances; the banks are 
well prepared, with record stores of gold, to 
meet their withdrawal with a minimum of 
disturbance to the money markets of this 
country. 

Among the information items obtainable 
from this balance sheet is the fact that our 
illicit liquor imports total about $40,000,000 
each year, the price presumably being that 
in the country of origin. 


Treasury FINANCE 


The key to recent government financial 
operations is the maturity of the Second 
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Liberty Loan 44% per cent. bonds on 
November 15 next. In March the 
Treasury retired $1,360,000,000 of these 
bonds, nearly one-half of the amount then 
outstanding, by giving five-year 314 per cent. 
notes in exchange for them, with two months 
extra interest payments on the 414s added as 
compensation for the lower rate. In June an 
offer of a long term 33% per cent. bond in ex- 
change was made, but it proved less popular, 
and only $245,000,000 of the Second Liber- 
ties were turned in. The Government has 
purchased about $63,000,000 for cash. There 
remain to be retired through exchange or 
cash payment about $1,276,000,000. Ogden 
L. Mills, Under Secretary of the Treasury, 
said in a recent speech that a third exchange 
offer, this time of a short term Treasury cer- 
tificate, would be made to holders of the Lib- 
erties, and that certificates would also be 
sold to provide cash for retiring those bonds 
Later Mr. 
Mills qualified this statement by saying 
that it should not be construed to mean 
that another long term bond offer will not 
be made. 

One may doubt the effectiveness of an offer 
to exchange a short term certificate, as most 
of the Liberties still outstanding are held by 
individual investors who do not usually buy 
six-months’, nine-months’, or one-year secu- 
rities; banks, which do buy such certificates 
as a rule accepted the first exchange offer. 
Most of the bonds, therefore will likely be 
paid off in cash, but it is safe to say that a 
huge number of them, with a value running 
probably into nine figures, will never be pre- 
sented for payment, at least not until they 
are rescued from the family stocking perhaps 
generations hence. 

Outstanding U. S. Government bonds 
have been very firm, and for the most part 
made new high prices for all time during 
August. Even the 33s sold at a premium. 


The supply of Government bonds is being 
steadily diminished through debt reduction, 
and there is no corresponding decrease in 
the supply of funds for investment, a fact 
that in the long run must sustain the 
prices of Government securities and exert 
a strengthening influence throughout the 
bond market. 


Bonps 


Some investors, with a shrewdness which 
overreaches perhaps as frequently as it at- 
tains its object, often refuse to buy new bond 
issues until after their distribution is com- 
pleted and the distributing syndicate is dis- 
solved. Their theory is that new bonds will 
dip, perhaps only temporarily, when the syn- 
dicate “peg” is pulled out. Obviously such 
a theory, as a generalization, is defective; if 
the bonds are properly priced when first 
issued would-be buyers have nothing to gain 
by deferring purchases, and if the market ad- 
vances of course they lose. However, Wall 


‘Street this summer has seen several flagrant 


instances of abrupt breaks in overpriced is- 
sues after the syndicates were dissolved, and 
the syndicate system has been subjected to 
more probing and discussion than at any 
time since it was evolved. 

A “syndicate agreement” in bond-selling _ 
terminology is the agreement entered into by 
dealers, to whom are allotted portions of a 
new issue, that they will offer the securities 
to the public at the subscription price for a 
stated period of time, usually thirty days. 
The agreement may be and often is renewed. 
The theory is that the market must be pro- 
tected against decline during the period of 
distribution. After the expiration of the 
agreement the market is “free” and the price 
finds its natural level. If the original price 
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accurately appraises the market the transi- 
tion from a pegged to a free market is pain- 
less; if it is too high or too low the readjust- 
ment is sometimes abrupt. 

Times like the present, when there are 
bond buyers on every bush, tempt to over- 
pricing. The demand for securities has fre- 
quently appeared to be so insatiable that in- 
vestment bankers have scrambled to obtain 
new offerings. When it is known that an in- 
dustrial corporation thinks of floating a bond 
issue bankers rush to bid; and competitive 
bidding participated in by possibly two dozen 
houses is a prolific breeder of overpricing. 
The highest bidder obtains the bonds, and it 
is not surprising that prices often get out of 
line with the true market. 

When syndicate agreements on a number 
of overpriced issues expire about thesametime, 
and particularly when large flotations have 
congested dealers’ shelves, the necessary re- 
adjustments are broad enough to shock the 
entire bond market. That set of circum- 
stances developed during the summer and it 
is not unlikely to develop again. Some have 
suggested that the British bond marketing 
system is superior; there syndicate agree- 
ments are not in vogue, a free market is es- 
tablished as soon as new securities are placed 
on sale, and if the subscription price has been 
out of line the true level is found at once. It 
is also proposed that new bonds shall not be 
listed on the Stock Exchange until syndicate 
distribution has been completed because a 
newly-listed bond is often a target for 
“‘sharpshooters” who force the price down 
temporarily. However, the unlisted market 
is virtually as important as the listed and the 
distinction is not vital. The crux of the 


matter is in the accuracy with which the orig- 
inal price of the bond is fixed, and if a mis- 
take is made the consequences cannot be 
averted in the bond business any more than 
any other. 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


One of the most important and lately one 
of the most discussed additions to American 
investment machinery is the investment 
trust. It has been thrust into the spotlight 
within recent weeks by initiation of state and 
federal investigations into the organization 
and present condition of several of these 
trusts. The sturdier the oak the more likely 
are parasites to attach themselves, and if 


mushroom growth has exceeded legal or ethi- | 


cal limits in some directions the eagerness of 
promoters to “get aboard” is testimony to 
the sound principle of the investment trust 
and the success which has thus far attended 
its extension to this country. 

“Investment trust”’ as it has been adopted 
in American financial parlance is a more in- 
clusive term than it has been in England or 
Scotland, where the trust originated. Eng- 
lish investment trusts deal in perhaps hun- 
dreds of securities all over the world, and 
their managers have broad powers of sub- 
stitution within certain general limitations 
laid down. The purchasers of shares in 
these trusts in effect entrust their savings 
to able men to invest, and allow them to 
manipulate the investments unrestrained 
except for broad general restrictions. It 
follows that the element of management 
enters into trusts of this character in very 
high degree and the big British trusts have 
attained their position because they have 
been so ably operated. 

In bringing investment trusts to this coun- 
try the British pattern has been followed in 
some cases; in trusts so created a very high 
degree of diversification—far beyond that ob- 
tainable by any save multimillionaire inves- 
tors—is required by the terms. of the agree- 
ment and ample powers of substitution are 
granted within those limitations. But Amer- 
ican adapters have gone further. They have 
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} created trusts in which there is no power of 
substitution whatever; a number of care- 
fully chosen securities are impounded and 
the subscribers enjoy the income from those 
securities, and those only, for better or worse, 
forever after. Those securities may be well 
Y diversified, or they may not be; there are in 
existence investment trusts which hold only 
railroad shares, for example, or only public 
utility bonds and stocks, and others go a step 
further and hold only securities of compa- 
nies in a single industry. The variety is al- 
most limitless. 

The success which has attended the for- 
mation of these trusts and the sale of their 
securities during the past five years is evi- 
dence of the huge numbers of small investors 
in this country who see in them a means of 
distributing risks that is otherwise unattain- 
able. Considerably more than a hundred 
trusts have been formed within that time, 
and it is estimated that approximately half a 
billion dollars has been invested in them. 

It is obvious that any given form of organ- 
ization of investment trusts has both its 
merits and demerits. The rigid trusts, in 
which no substitution is permitted—whose 

certificates of participation are frequently 
known as “bankers’ shares”—renounce to 
some extent the broad principle of diversifica- 
tion which is the raison d’étre of the trust. 
On the other hand, the buyer of their shares 
knows more exactly what he is getting, and 
there is no room for error of management, 
whereas the trusts in which broad powers of 
substitution exist may become over-specula- 
tive and are more subject to loss from faulty 
operation. It is less important to decide 
that one of these forms is better per se than 
the other than it is to know that each is ex- 
actly what it purports to be, that shares are 
sold for white when they are white and black 
when they are black. Then if one chooses to 
take the “business man’s risk” of buying 
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shares in a trust whose investments are en- 
tirely in one industry in which he has com- 
plete confidence, who should say him nay? 
The Attorneys-General, State and Federal, 
enter the picture only as watch-dogs to see 
that the organization of investment trusts is 
legally what it should be, that the terms of 
the trust agreement are followed out in their 
management, and that there is no misrepre- 
sentation or fraud in the sale of their securi- 
ties, which may be debenture bonds or pre- 
ferred stock as well as common stock. As 


- the particular points on which their inquiries 


center are informative to possible buyers of 
these securities they may be set down as 
follows: 

1. That there is no downright fraud or 
misrepresentation such as the federal gov- 
ernment might reach through the statute 
against misuse of the mails. 

2. That the trust is not run in such a man- 
ner as to permit its officials to make an undue 
personal profit through the sale of securities 
to it. 

8. That no trust, selling shares which it 
claims are of investment grade, is really a 
“blind pool”, trading in and out of securi- 
ties or even commodities for a speculative 
profit. If a trust is formed to speculate its 
shares should be sold with a clear presenta- 
tion of that fact. 

4. That officials are not speculating per- 
sonally on the credit of the trust. 

5. That the trust is not formed as a 
“dumping ground” for slow selling or unde- 
sirable securities, often with the names of 
prominent men attached to make the selling 
easier. 

The investigations are welcomed by invest- 
ment trust leaders. They will do much to 
put the business on a high plane this early in 
its youth, and its future in the United States 
appears extraordinarily bright. 
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AS OTHERS SEE IT 


Leading, Every Month 
Sir: 

I note your announcement that Tue 
Nort American Review will resume its 
monthly publication in September, and I 
greatly endorse and approve of the change 
you are about tomake. Tue Norra AMeri- 
CAN ought to be a monthly publication and 
it ought to keep up its high character of 
articles as it has done in the past. It has 
held a leading place in literature of its class 
always and I hope that it will continue to be 
a leader in all matters of public character su 
that the Republicans and Democrats, or 
other political organizations, may find in its 
pages a place for any article on public ques- 
tions. I naturally turn to THe Nortu 
AMERICAN as the magazine above all other 
in which these questions will be discussed 
and in which there is to be no haggling as 
to whether the article will help the Republi- 
canis or the Democrats. 

T. B. Evernerton. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


An Editorial Appreciated 
Sir: 

I congratulate you upon the latest issue of 
Tue Nortn American Review, and espe- 
cially on the editorial that is quoted in this 
morning’s Journal of Commerce. 

TueEopore H. Price. 
New York. 


[The article was entitled Is Ii a Fools’ 


“Ts It a Fools’ Paradise?” 
Sir: 

With reference to your editorial headed 
Is It a Fools’ Paradise? I wonder if America 
is really in danger of an industrial crisis? 
So much that has been anticipated in the 
last two years has failed to materialize, that 
one is inclined to question whether some 
factor has not escaped attention. 

The welfare of any community is obviously 
dependent on its wealth, which means simply 
the amount of goods of utility value which 
can be produced and consumed. Inasmuch 
as the consuming capacity of any community 
is almost unlimited, the only danger lies 
in not adjusting production sufficiently 
quickly to changing demand. For example, 
competition for a market in a certain profit- 
able line may result in increasing costs and 
over-production. Resistance from consum- 
ers is then encountered and the producer 
finds himself loaded with high-costing in- 
ventories on which he must take a loss. 
This brings unemployment and distress. 

Judging from current financial reviews 
no such condition exists today. We have 
the somewhat novel situation of high wages 
with low prices; and we are told that because 
of the great efficiency of transportation, 
inventories generally are low. This appears 
reasonable. If producers are making low 
profits because of low prices, they have no 
incentive for over-producing. With low 


prices consumers have nothing to gain 


through a buyers’ strike. Where is the 
danger in such a situation? 

Davin M. Figarr. 
New York. 
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— BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION — 


TLEE POMERENE (Why Democrats 
Favor Smith), widely known as the 
former Senator from Ohio who prosecuted 
the Sinclair and Doheny oil cases, has just 
returned from Europe where he visited the 
battlefields of France. Born in Ohio, this 
public-spirited citizen began his law career 
with practice in his native State, to which 
he has returned since the termination of 
his second term in the Senate. 


Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt (Why 

Democrats Favor Smith) is often seen 
posed with her four children, indicating 
that the dictates of motherhood and the 
home are preéminent in her life. In spite 
of this, however, she is active politically, 
being a member of the Democratic State 
Committee from the district where is 
situated her country place in Dutchess 
County, a director of the Women’s City 
and County Club in Poughkeepsie, vice- 
chairman of the Woman’s City Club in 
New York City, and a-member of the 
Board of Directors of The Woman Citizen. 


Philip Whitwell Wilson (Divorce and 

the Church) is an Englishman who, 
having married an American wife, has been 
making New York his home. A product 
of Cambridge, a member of the House of 
Commons for four years, he has also had 
long experience on The London Daily 
News, and The New York Times, as well 
as having contributed to this Review in 
times past. The Greville Memoirs have 
just been edited by him, from whose pen 
we also have The Christ We Forget and 
other books on religious and political sub- 
jects. Although so weighty an authority 
in his own line, Mr. Wilson’s secret desire 
is to write a series of hairbrained detective 


stories! 


Donald L. Stone (Uncertainties of 

Our Constitution) owns to having done 
graduate work at Harvard and Princeton, 
and states that he is now Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Political Science at Dartmouth 
College. In view of much recent discus- 
sion of the intention of the Constitution 
makers, his article will be timely reading. 
qa Budd Armstrong (A Long Life 

and a Merry One) is a hygienist who 
has spent his life of forty-one years in an 
effort to make healthier citizens. After 


taking his college degrees, he plunged into 
committees and commissions organized for 
the prevention of tuberculosis. His out- 
standing accomplishments include direc- 
torship of the Health Experiment at 
Framingham, Massachusetts, develop- 
ment of the National Health Council, 
secretaryship of the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, and at present he is serving as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. It is to be recalled 
that he established the first public laundry 
in New York City, that he wrote the 
Metropolitan Life’s prize essay on sex 
hygiene for adolescents, and that he has 
battled manfully to demonstrate that 
flies menace babies’ health. 


Rheta Childe Dorr (A Convert from 

Socialism) is a journalist whose in- 
terest in sociology and politics has led to 
wide travel and extended sojourns in most 
countries of Europe. During the World 
War she acted as war correspondent on the 
Eastern and Western Fronts for The New 
York Evening Mail and its syndicate of 
newspapers. In Russia she accompanied 
the famous Women’s Battalion of Death 
to the front, witnessing the last Kerensky 
offensive. Since the war Mrs. Dorr has 
spent nearly five years in the study of re- 
construction problems in Germany, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia and the In this 
article she admits that her recent observa- 
tions have turned her from an experi- 
mental Radical to a sober Conservative. 


Edward Clarence Plummer (Merchant 

Ships and the Navy) was born within 
sound of the sea sixty-three years.ago and 
has been devoted to it ever since. Com- 
ing from a line which for six generations 
had been ship builders, he himself worked 
as a boy in the trade previous to graduat- 
ing from Bowdoin College. Although 
honored by his home State, Maine, in 
various ways, he was called to larger serv- 
ice when he became attorney for the At- 
lantic Carriers’ Association and assisted in 
formulating plans for a restoration of 
American vessels to the foreign trade of 
the United States. Since 1921 he has 
been in charge of traffic of the United 
States Shipping Board, from which 
vantage he has spoken and written 
voluminously. We likewise wish to re- 


— BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION —- 


cord that Mr. Plummer is the author of 
sea stories and og which shows that 
his advocacy of the briny deep is not 
wholly wrapped up in the practical. 


Keyes Winter (Parasites of Finance) 

isa fraud prevention chief whose present 
topic is the swindling of the unwary. 
Born in Indianapolis, he followed his 
father in a law firm, until the time of en- 
tering the service of the State of New 
York, as Assistant Attorney-General in 
charge of the Fraud Prevention Bureau. 
He came into prominence as a stock ex- 
pert and prosecuted sensationally bi 
cases, such as that of the Consolida 
Stock Exchange. With his retirement 
from the Attorney-General’s staff Mr. 
Winter has been elected Republican leader 
of the Assembly District in which his 
home is located in New York. 


Carlton Kendall (Pseudo-Geniuses) 

evidently knows the Latin Quarter 
wherever situated—London, Paris, New 
York, or in California. Yet he is not an 
artist, rather the author of books upon 
sociological subjects, for the study of which 
he has been tarrying abroad. While in 
Europe he made his headquarters in Paris 
and we may be sure he did not neglect 
securing “‘local color” by way of Mont- 
martre. 


John Clair Minot (What Door Does 

the Phi Beta Ka Key Open?) 
knows the world of affairs as well as the 
classics. Graduate of Bowdoin, he has 
written and sung of his Alma Mater as 
well as officiating on her Board of Over- 
seers. Although Boston is the seat of his 
editorial experience, he is ably equipped to 
size up ability in other than literary lines. 


Robert P. Tristram Coffin (From 
Whitehead to Le Havre), although born 

on the coast of Maine, must have lived 
once upon a time in the England of King 
Alfred or Richard Coeur de Lion, his gift 
of poetical interpretation is so real. And 
= he is geniunely of our times with his 
umorous account of how he “adjutanted” 
a troup of Americans to France during the 
War, which will be of especial interest be- 


cause of the recent gathering of the 
A. E. F. in France. Mr is now _ biography. 


Professor of English at Wells College, 
where he has installed in the Honor 
Course the Oxford idea of reading and en- 
joying rather than analyzing and reciting 
English literature. At the same time he 
is busily at work on a volume of essays, 
while enjoying the fruits of publicity 
which have come from the publication 
this year of Dew and Bronze, a book of 
verse containing some poems origina'ly 
published in THe NortH American Re- 
VIEW. 


Earl L. Bradsher (Age and Literature) 

has for seventeen years been teaching 
literature in institutions of higher learn- 
ing, such as Dartmouth, and the Uni- 
versities of Illinois, Texas, and Louisiana, 
respectively. He has formerly contrib- 
uted to THe Nortn American Review, 
and his work has appeared in The Book- 
man, as well as in The Cambridge History 
of American Literature. 


Edwin L. Arnold (Giants and White 

Horses), on leaving college, turned his 
attention to cattle-breeding on the wildest 
part of the Scottish border. He after- 
wards went out to India, where he opened 
up to cultivation a great tract of unsur- 
veyed forest in Travancore. Returning 
to England, he now shoots and fishes dur- 
ing his leisure, and devotes his time to 
literature and journalism. 


Parke H. Davis (Football and its 

Satellites) has been actively identified 
with football for almost forty years. In 
his undergraduate days he was a player 
at Princeton, later a nationally known 
coach, founder of football at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, for fifteen years a mem- 
ber of the Rules Committee, in which 
capacity he originated and incorporated 
in the rules many of the game’s most at- 
tractive features. He is the author of a 
classic history of the sport and now serves 
all the colleges of the United States as 
their statistical recorder. 


Willis Fletcher Johnson (Thanatopsis, 
Old and New), has long been connected 
with the editorial staff of THz Nortu 
American Review. He is a member of 
the Council of New York University, and 
the author of many works of history and 
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These books sell through ordinary 


channels at more than twice the cost . 


to Guild members. 


The Life of Anthony Comstock by Heywood Broun 
and Margaret Leech. “An amazing commentary on the 
cultural development of the United States from the Civil 
War down to our own time.” Harry Hansen, in The 
New York World. 

Mr. Fortune’s Maggot by Sylvia Townsend Warner. 
“There is health in Miss Warner’s ink; gaiety, tonic, wit, 
tenderness, never lacking real power.”—Christopher 
Morley. 

Tristram by Edwin Arlington Robinson. And, in addi- 
tion, Edwin Arlington Robinson by Mark Van Doren. 
“Tristram is a poem such as a poor reviewer dreams of 
finding once in a lifetime . . . Here is a book that your 
great grandchildren will know even if you neglect it.” — 
John Farrar. 

Trader Horn by Alfred Aloysius Horn and Ethel- 
reda Lewis. “‘After no fewer than four excited perusals 


. of this astonishing narrative I am purposing to go back 


to it again.” —William McFee. 


Tall Men by James Stuart Montgomery. “It is the 
method, or style of narration, that entitles “Tall Men” 
to a place in the ranks of literature.”—A, L., Boston 
Transcript, 8-6-27. 

Circus Parade by Jim Tully. “Jim Tully cost me a 
night’s sleep by dropping around and leaving an auto- 
graphed copy of his new book ‘Circus Parade’. I finished 
itat 5A. M.... itis an enthralling tale.”—O. O. Mc- 
Intyre, syndicated throughout the United States. 

The American Caravan, Edited by Van Wyck 
Brooks, Lewis Mumford, Alfred Kreymborg, and Paul 
Rosenfeld. A big 866 page survey of the current literary 


scene, containing original contributions from seventy 


BOOKS THE 
GUILD HAS 
DELIVERED 


at Half the Bookstore Price 


If you wish, your subscription 
may begin with any of the 
books described below . « « 


Witter Bynner, Babette Deutsch, John Dos Passos, 
Paul Green, Ernest Hemingway, Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, Louis Untermeyer, etc. Short Stories, 
Poems, Essays, Plays, Humor, Philosophy, History, 
Romance—a bit for every mood. 


Comment from Members 


Greenville, Miss.—“1 fancy ’twill be many a day 
before you send your subscribers a book to rival 
your first issue, “Anthony Comstock.”—O. A. W. 


Rochester, N. Y.—“1 was so enchanted with my 
book “Tall Men,’ that I actually forgot the worldly 
cares. I was really and truly thrilled with the 
book.” —W. E. K. 

Cedar Falls, Towa —‘ Trader Horn’ is surely a 
find . . . If the Guild didn’t publish another book 
this year, I would feel satisfied with what I now 
have. ‘Trader Horn’ is worth a year’s subscrip- 
tion.” —E. F. 

U.8.N. Pensacola, Fla.—“ I feel almost ashamed 
to accept all twelve literary gems for such a ridicu- 
lously low monetary consideration. How can you 
do it?” —F. E. 

Baton Rouge, La.—“ Congratulate you especially 
on the selection of Robinson’s*Tristram’ for the May 
book. It is almost worth the entire cost of the Guild 
series and I might otherwise have missed it in the 
daily rush.”—W. B. H. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—“‘A friend has asked me about 
joining another book club, and I have advised him 
to consider your proposition. I have just completed 
‘Tall Men.’ Your selections always please me.”— 
A.R. W. 


New York City—“I love the charm and beauty 
of ‘Mr. Fortune and his Maggot.’ It is the first time 
I have read the subject so exquisitely handled—I 
had to tell you of my happiness that I had the sense 
to see the golden hours of beauty that lay in the 
path of the Guild.” —E. R. 
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Now Judge the 


LITERARY GUI 


OF AMERICA BY WHAT IT HAS 
DONE AND BY THE ENTHUSIASM 
OF ITS MEMBERS ......... 
Thousands attracted by the Guild idea have been waiting to see how well it could measure up to 


the high standard it set for itself. 


For them nothing can match in forcefulness the plain facts of Guild history to date. 
This page presents the list of books already delivered to Guild members, and we are willing to have 
you judge the Guild now by that list, plus the fact that as a Guild member you would secure such 


books at about half the bookstore prices. 


We are proud of that list, but we get even keener joy out of the thousands of letters pouring in from 
Guild members who become sufficiently enthusiastic to drop restraint and write in frank surprise at the 


Seven Privileges 


1. 


to Guild Members 


Discrimination. The books are 
chosen by these distinguished writers 
and critics: Editor-in-Chief—Carl 
Van Doren; Associate Editors—Glenn 
Frank, Zona Gale, Joseph Wood 
Krutch, Hendrik Willem van Loon, 
and Elinor Wylie. 

Width of Choice. The books are 
selected from original manuscripts 
submitted by any publisher, by au- 
thors, and by literary agents. 
Beautiful Edition. The Guild 
makes a special edition for its mem- 
bers—always as good as the regular 
edition, often better. 

Convenience. Once a month the 
postman will hand you a book from 
the Guild, all postage prepaid. 

The Guild edition will 
reach you on the same day that the 
bookseller gets his copy at the regular 
price. 

Half Price. The twelve books 
chosen will be sold through the book- 
stores at the regular prices. By sub- 
scribing through the Guild you get all 
of them for about half price. 

Experimental Low Prices to early 
subscribers. The present low price 
holds good to immediate subscribers. 
It may prove too low, in which case 
later subscribers will have to pay more. 


value they are receiving for the small membership 
payment required. 

Every Month a Choice Book For Your Reading 
Table—Every Year 12 Handsome Books For Your 
Library. 

Convenient Payments 
and Trial Privilege 

The Guild confidently accepts your membership enrol- 
ment with the understanding that you may readily cancel 
should you desire. Considering this privilege, plus the 
convenient terms of payment, we invite you into the 
Guild on the terms of the coupon below. Use it today. 


TRY IT ON THIS CONDITION 
— You may cancel if dissatisfied— 


THE LITERARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Inc. 
Dept. 18-AR, 55 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Please enroll me in the Literary Guild of 
America for one year. I will pay you $4.00 upon receipt 
of your bill and $3.00 month for 5 months only. During 
the last 7 months of the year I pay you nothing. 

In return you will send me, postage prepaid, one new 
book each month for one year—12 new books in all, I 
may cancel this subscription by giving one month’s 
advance notice, in which case you will charge me the 
retail price of the books I have received and refund the 
unused 


If you wish bscription to begin with any of the books 

a memorandum of your 

Save $1.00—If prefer to pay all at once you can save $1.00 

by sending $18.00 with this blank. 


When writing to advertisers kindly mention The North American Review 
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THE LITERARY LANDSCAPE 
BY HERSCHEL BRICKELL 


HE American who tried in an excess of 

patriotic zeal to read every current book 
concerning the past, present and future of his 
country would have to abandon all the other 
affairs of life. 

In an endless and swelling flood the vol- 
umes that treat of the history of these United 
States, of the quaint customs of Colonial 
times, of the social problems that loom so 
large in the present scheme of things, of the 
future, when Industry has completely over- 
come Agriculture—if this pessimistic con- 
summation is ever reached—pour from the 
publishers’ presses. 

The significance of all this is that we are in 
the midst of an age of self-consciousness and 
self-examination. We are less romantic than 
our forbears, more eager to find out the 
“truth” about our beginnings and our 
prospective goal. Industrialism and realism 
are brothers; even when Industrialism forces 
writers and readers to seek and find escape in 
romance the truth of the assertion is proved, 
not negatived. 


Mr. Van Loon on America 


A number of important books of this gen- 
eral nature were discussed in the October 
issue of the Landscape, notably Charles A. 
and Mary Beard’s The Rise of Civilization in 
America, which is not likely for this year to be 
supplanted as the outstanding book about 
the United States. 

This month’s offerings in the field are 
varied and rich, led by the long-awaited 
America of Hendrik Willem Van Loon (Boni 
and Liveright, $5). Mr. Van Loon’s method 
of writing history is well known by now; this 
new book is lavishly illustrated by the au- 
thor. The point of view is altogether un- 
orthodox, and will not please readers who 
prefer to cheer rather than toexamine. But 
Mr. Van Loon has an interesting mind and 
his history, for all its heterodoxy, is history 


The Bed’s Head Bookshelf 


(In this place will appear each month a mention 
of one or more books which have been winnowed 
from the thousands published in recent years— 
books of more than passing interest and books that 
belong at “the bedde’s head of” true bibliophiles.) 

Seven years ago “The Letters of William 
James” were first published in a two-volume 
octavo edition. In response to popular demand 
a one-volume edition was published in 1926 by 
The Atlantic Monthly Press-Little, Brown at $3, 
thus making one of the richest autobiographies in 
all American literature available in an inexpen- 
sive and convenient form. This is an inexhaust- 
ible book, a true reflection of the multifaceted 
mind of a great man and a great philosopher 
in contact with an endless variety of the 
manifestations of life and thought. An excel- 
lent companion volume is to be found in the 
Modern Library. It is called “The Philosophy 
of William James” and has an admirable intro- 
duction by one of James’s favorite disciples, 
Horace M. Kallen. 


that may be read and enjoyed by any one 
without the assistance of map or dictionary. 
His America, one may safely predict, will be 
one of the most discussed books of the 
season. 

Of books which present original sources of 
American history, I have seen none recently 
more interesting or more valuable than The 
Journal of William Maclay (Albert and 
Charles Boni, $4), with an introduction by 
Charles A. Beard, in which Mr. Beard 
asserts his belief that Maclay was the real 
founder of the Democratic party in this 
country—the “original Jeffersonian Demo- 
crat”. Maclay was United States Senator 
from Pennsylvania from 1789 to 1791, a suc- 
cessful farmer who had all the simple virtues 
we associate with agricultural pursuits, and 
who came in direct contact with virtually all 
the outstanding figures of the period, includ- 
ing George Washington, Fisher Ames, Alex- 
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horoughly Entertaining and Decidedly “Worth While 


By the Author of “‘WILD GEESE” and ‘‘THE DARK DAWN" 


THE MAD CAREWS 


By Martha Ostenso 


Light and shadows sweep across the prairie in swift succession in this 
brilliant novel of marriage and love. It is the story of the Carews, 
accustomed to marry where they will and find no women to match 
them. So it is until Bayles Carew rides into Elder’s Hollow and takes 
Elsa Bowers to wife. Martha Ostenso’s work has reached new heights of significance and 
poignancy in this novel. $2.50 


A VAGABOND IN FIJI é EUGENICS 
By Harry L. Foster AND OTHER EVILS 


The fiercely joyous adventures of this well-known travel author, By G. K. Chesterton 


who went through Samoa, the Tongas and the Fijis in search of A diverting discussion of current 
cannibals. Richly amusing. Illustrated. $3.00 tendencies, their origins and 
aims. Alert, provocative, rx 
ing. -50 
GRITNY PEOPLE f THE BEST PLAYS 
— OF 1926-27 
THE BEST BRITISH 
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COUNTRY TO Abraham’s Bosom" and with additional Year Book 


By E. W. Howe other successes. $3.00 information. $2.50 
A new and rewritten edition of 
famous book, with new MOSTLY MISSISSIPPI 
preface and new illustrations. ' 
A faithful and _ enthralling By Harold Speakman 
study of life in a Midwest com- An intimate travel story of a 2450-mile journey by canoe and house 
munity of fifty years ago. $3.50 bd boat down the Mississippi. Well illustrated. $3.50 


LINCOLN AND THE RAILROADS 
By John W. Starr, Jr. 
Lincoln in the little-known rdéle of railroad attorney and traveler. In- 
cluded are ten hitherto unpublished writings of Lincoln and many rare 
illustrations. $3.00. Special limited edition, $10.00 


Watch for “REBELLION,” the PRIZE NOVEL +++ Ready November 12 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 449 Fourth Ave., New York; 215 Victoria St., Toronto 
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ander Hamilton, and dozens of others. He is 
severely critical of many of these men. His 
Journal, incidentally, is excellent reading for 
its simple human interest aspects, in addition 
to its historical value. 


Old Hickory and His Times 

Political biography is inseparable from his- 
tory, and I am sure Andrew Jackson could 
have no more suitable place than in a para- 
graph near Maclay, for the two sturdy 
Democrats shared many qualities. Gerald 
W. Johnson has done a stirring study of the 
Tennessee roughneck, Andrew Jackson: A 
Study in Homespun (Minton, Balch, $3.50), 
which, incidentally, is an unusually good- 
looking piece of bookmaking. There are 
eight half-page illustrations, and the end- 
papers are maps of the New Orleans cam- 
paign which assured General Jackson of im- 
mortality, even if his delightfully picturesque 
qualities had not made his survival reason- 
ably certain. The author is a Southerner 
who is a thorough student of history and who, 
at the same time, writes unusually well. 

Phillips Russell, whose popular biography 
of Benjamin Franklin brought him into the 
public eye as a promising young writer, has 
turned out a far more scholarly and, to my 
mind, in every respect, a far more admirable 
book in his new John Paul Jones: Man of 
Action (Brentano’s, $5). There were times 
when the Franklin book was a little too 
smart; the fine life of John Paul does not 
offend in this respect and at the same time it 
is highly readable. A great deal of original 
research went into it, giving it distinct value 
and importance and, laying aside its direct 
appeal to students of American history, it 
tells an essentially colorful, romantic story, 
none of the glamor of which Mr. Russell has 
missed. The book gives a new conception of 
John Paul, well backed .by original docu- 
ments, and is in all respects an admirable 
study. 


Another Golden Hind Biography 
Still another of America’s earliest heroes 
appears in the second number of the admira- 
ble Golden Hind series of biographies which 
Harpers are publishing under the general 
direction of Milton Waldman. Captain 
John Smith by E. Keble Chatterton tells the 
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story of that bold Elizabethan whose career is 
so closely linked up with the early days of the 
Virgin Queen’s own colony. 

This month’s addition to Macy-Masius's 
new An American Bookshelf which began 
with Samuel Sewall’s Diary is a reprint of the 
renowned Parson Weems’s Life of George 
Washington, wherein is to be discovered the 
cherry tree story; the book is quaintly de- 
signed in an effort to preserve as much as 
possible of the flavor of the original. 

For those who are interested in trivia, 
which at the same time are often more than 
a little significant, there is a most engaging 
volume, Harper’s Literary Museum:A Mirror 


of American Manners and Morals from- 


Pocahontas to Dolly Madison compiled by Ola 
Elizabeth Winslow—the price is $4—and 
designed to be the first of a series of similar 
volumes under the general direction of 
George Boas, professor of philosophy in 
Johns Hopkins. This is a book to put on the 
shelf next to Richardson Wright’s priceless 
Hawkers and Walkers in Early America. 

To go even farther back into the history of 
this country, Edna Kenton, who has been at 
work for some years on that remarkable col- 
lection of documents known as “The Jesuit 
Relations” has selected sufficient material for 
two large volumes called The Indians of 
North America (Harcourt, Brace, $10). The 
Jesuits who toured “New France” between 
1610 and 1791 had sharp eyes in their heads, 
and, as exceptionally intelligent, well edu- 
cated men, were quite up to the task of writ- 
ing engagingly and scientifically about the 
aborigines. Miss Kenton has made a fine 
source book, which is interesting reading as 
well. 


Days of Clipper Ships 

While largely a work of fiction, I think 
Alfred Stanford’s Navigator (Morrow, $2.50) 
belongs to this discussion of books. about 
early America, for it revives that grand and 
stirring period of Nathaniel Bowditch, father 
of the American clipper ship. Salem is, of 
course, the setting, and while Mr. Stanford 
has written what is largely a novel about 
Bowditch, he has made a contribution to his- 
tory as well. 

Two new volumes of memoirs cover newer 


periods in American history, but both are 
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“Positively engrossing ...the book is doubly valuable; as a docu- 
ment, as evidence of the temper of the nation’: .N.Y. Herald Tribune 


"Excellent ... comprehensive record of the more advanced writers.” 
Herschel Brickell, N. Y. Evening Post. 


“A gorgeous cargo!”?. Harry Hansen, N. Y. World. 


CARAVAN 


A Thrilling Panorama of our Living Literature! 
72 CONTRIBUTORS — 857 PAGES— ALL ORIGINAL MATERIAL 
Edited by 
Van Wyck Brooks ---+ Alfred Kreymborg 
Lewis Mumford -- - Paul Rosenfeld 


Short Stories by Plays by 


Novelettes by _ Poetry by 


Elizabeth Madox Roberts Paul Green 
William Carlos Williams Eugene O'Neill 
Ernest Hemingway Michael Gold 
Eric Walrond 
Nathan Asch 


Alter Brody 
Edna Bryner 


Dialogues by 


Avrum Yarmolinsky 


Edmund Wilson John Dos Passos 
George O'Neil Louis Untermeyer 
Philip E.Stevenson Isidor Schneider 
Robert Hillyer Hart Crane 
Gertrude Stein William Ellery 


_A Treasury of American Art — Recommended by 


CARL VAN DOREN 


HENDRIK WILLEM VAN LOON 


ZONA GALE JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH ELINOR WYLIE 


At All Bookstores, $5.00 


**T too have seen Jesus,”” says this brilliant writer. 
**He revealed Himself to me in the beauty of 
precision. I love Him: I hold Him to my heart: 
and I will champion Him against others if needs 
be.’” This moving interpretation is an exquisite 
fulfillment of the author’s promise. $2.50 


THE BRONZE TREASURY 


Edited by HARRY KEMP 
Author of “Tramping on Life" 
Harry Kemp projects the personalities of $1 poets 
—a chronicle of five centuries of English verse— 
- and assembles their best work in this stimulating 
anthology. He shows us John Skelton, Thomas 
Warton Clare, Hartley Coleridge, and many 
other delightful poets, their times and lives. $3.00 


MANDRAGOLA 


by NICOLLO MACHIAVELLI 
Translated by Stark Young 
This famous play was first produced in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. It is the hilarious 
satire of which Voltaire wrote, “‘It is worth more 
than all the Comedies of Aristophanes.’’ It is 
the comedy for which a Pope built a special 
theatre. $2.50 


LATEST CONTEMPORARY 
PORTRAITS 


by FRANK HARRIS, Author of 
“Oscar Wilde, His Life and Confessions"’ 
Once more Frank Harris presents vivid, unflinch- 
ing sketches of important men and women. Pa- 
thos, comedy, nobility, sordidness move through 
these intimate biographies of a score of the 
world’s powerful personalities. $2.50 
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rich in the more personal and therefore more 
interesting aspects of other days. I refer to 
Reminiscences of Adventure by Major A. W. 
Greeley (Scribner’s, $3.50), which is “a 
service record of 65 years” by a man who 
fought through the Civil War and organized 
the Signal Service of the United States Army, 
to mention only two of his exploits; and 
American Soldier and Diplomat: Horace Por- 
ter, by Elsie Porte Mende in collaboration 
with Henry Greenleaf Pearson (Stokes, $5). 
Mr. Porter was also a veteran of the Civil 
War; he served as Ambassador to France, 
found John Paul Jones’s body, traveled all 
over Europe, and was in the very midst of 
things during an unusually active lifetime. 
The book contains many of his letters and 


speeches. 


Mr. Cabell and Mother Eve 


Of course, one does not escape America by 
turning to fiction. One of the outstanding 
novels of the moment is James Branch 
Cabell’s Something About Eve, subtitled, A 
Comedy of Figleaves (McBride, $2.50), with 
its acidly ironic comment upon so much in 
our present civilization. Mother Eve does 
not appear in person in this book, but it is 
about her, nevertheless. Outwardly, it is 
the tale of Gerald Musgrave of Lichfield, 
who, to escape a tiresome liaison with his 
married second cousin, trades bodies with 
Sylan, a god, and sets off upon a pilgrimage. 
This is familiar Cabell, but the delight in his 
beautiful prose, his fecund fancy, his omni- 
present and civilized irony, is not lessened by 
the familiarity of the material. 

There are passages in Something About Eve 
which, if it had preceded Jurgen, would un- 
doubtedly have caused the censors some 
pain, and I have my moments of doubting 
that the Cabellian tendency to obscenity is 
always necessary or helpful. But there is no 
denying he is an artist, and none who has 
followed the Poictesme or the Fairhaven- 
Lichfield series of novels—in essentials they 
are one series—will wish to miss Something 
About Eve. 

An epic of the Middle West comes to us as 
Growth by Booth Tarkington, which is three 
novels in a single volume, The Magnificent 
Ambersons, The Turmoil and The Midlander 
(Doubleday, Page, $2.50). Here we have the 


essence of a period in three of the most 
solidly done pieces of fiction in all Mr. 
Tarkington’s long list, and it is well to have 
them brought together between two covers. 


Elmer Davis Experiments 

Elmer Davis, after three novels which were 
designed primarily to divert, has tried an- 
other sort of thing in Strange Woman (Mc- 
Bride, $2), a novel of ideas. He remarked 
to someone that he was afraid in making the 
change he might appear like a saxophone 
virtuoso trying to throw a forward pass, but 
his anxiety was unjustified. His story of 
twenty-four hours in the lives of a middle- 
aged couple—successful college president 
and his beautiful wife—is no less entertaining 
than his lighter novels, but the ideas come 
off, too, and the book ends upon a thoughtful 
note, slyly introduced. Honest husbands 
will chuckle to themselves when they get it, 
and the women will agree that Mr. Davis is 
a very discerning young man. The plot— 
Mr. Davis is old-fashioned and believes in 
plots and straightforward writing—revolves 
around an affair between the college president 
and a famous opera singer. His intelligent 
wife wishes him to go away with his flame, 
planning a little bit of freedom herself, or at 
least enjoying the contemplation of what it 
might be like. The ending is happy, but the 
husband is left more than a little puzzled, as 
husbands are known to be at times outside 
books. 


Fiction in Endless Variety 


A number of important novels from Eng- 
land and elsewhere across the ocean are on 
current lists, none of them having attracted 
any more critical attention than H. M. 
Tomlinson’s first venture into fiction, Gal- 
lions Reach (Harper, $2.50), which is done in 
a prose Mr. Tomlinson has made famous 
wherever his language is read, and which is a 
tale of Conradian sweep, romantic, filled 
with memorable pictures, and altogether 
well above the run of even the choicer novels 
of the time. 

It is of the sea that Mr. Tomlinson writes, 
and another Englishman has written a good 
book of the sea—at least with sea as back- 
ground. Dale Collins’s The Sentimenialists 
(Little, Brown, $2.50), tells of what happened 
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DISTINGUISHED CENTURY BOOKS 


“The man has charm. His 
prose is firm and clear and 
dulcet. He tells a story un- 


—New York Times 


BUGLES IN. 
THE NIGHT 


By BARRY BENEFIELD 


Author of 
The Chicken-Wagon Family 


Barry Benefield’s distinguished new 
novel: the story of old Easley 
Wheatley and the beautiful young 
girl who is his “daughter.” “You 
would swear it was Barrie you were 
reading, that nobody else could 
strike this note of sincerity, of whim- 
sicality, of delectable fun.” — The 


FATHER MISSISSIPPI 


By LYLE SAXON 


The us epic of the Mississippi from the 
commonly well.” | 4 


Soto, to the present day. 
illustrated, $5.00 


HIGHLIGHTS OF 
MANHATTAN 


By WILL IRWIN and E. H. SUYDAM 


The elusive magic of Manhattan Island ca 
tured in the superb descriptive writing of Will 
Irwin and the pictorial art of E. H. Suydam. 


Illustrated, $6.00 


THIS SMOKING WORLD 


By A. E. HAMILTON 


A brilliant book on the custom of tobacco 
smoking. Impartial and written with buoy- 
ant humor. 


THE RADIANT STORY 


Illustrated, $2.50 


OF JESUS 
By ALPHONSE SECHE 


A new biography of Jesus, complete and dra- 


Cincinnati Post. $2.00 po 


A literary achievement of a high 
$3.50 


STANDING ROOM ONLY? 
By EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 
A stimulating and provocative book which 


looks at the future population problem of 
the world. $3.00 


THE LOCOMOTIVE GOD 
By WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD 


The author of Two Lives writes his long- 
awaited autobiography —one of the most im- 
portant life stories of modern times. $4.00 


THE SILENT FORCE 
By T. MORRIS LONGSTRETH 


The thrilling history of the Mounted Police of 
Canada, complete and richly anecdotal. 
Illustrated, $4.00 


DESERT WINDS 
By HAFSA 
A remarkable book which interprets a world 


religion—Islam—and reveals the psychol 
of a great race—the Arab. Illustrated $3.50 


A vivid, dramatic portrait of 
Napoleon the man, and the story 
of his turbulent, but enduring 
relations with his family. 


THOSE 
QUARRELSOME 
BONAPARTES 


By ROBERT GORDON ANDERSON 


Critics and readers alike proclaim this 
the richest and most penetrating life 
story of Napoleon Bonaparte. It is 
great and true biography, but Mr. 
Anderson brings to it a glamor and 
pageantry that is rare indeed. One of 
the high spots of Napoleonic litera- 
ture. $2.50 


THE CENTURY CO., Publishers of Enduring Books 
2.8.8.8 
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on the brig Hirondelle when its supposedly 
hard-boiled captain and an equally hard- 
boiled woman adopted a small waif. Mr. 
Collins believes in story—there are a few 
novelists left who do—and he writes well. 
This is an entertaining book with skilfully 
drawn characters. 

Those who recall Arthur W. Ryder’s 
translation of the Sanskrit classic, The 
Panchatantra, published not so long ago by 
the University of Chicago Press, will be in- 
terested in knowing that Mr. Ryder has 
brought back something else unusual from 
the East, this time a famous novel, The Ten 
Princes by Dandin (University of Chicago 
Press, $2.) Dandin lived in the latter half of 
the 7th Century; he wrote only a part of the 
fantastic and engaging tale Mr. Ryder has 
translated, but the breaks in the narrative 
have been patched up, and the whole is de- 
lightfully Oriental. 


Prelude to ‘‘The Peasants”’ 


Before Ladislas Reymont had written his 
great epic of the soil, The Peasants, which 


won the Nobel prize, he attacked the problem 
of peasants in contact with industry in the 
city of Lodz. This book has just now been 
published by Knopf in two volumes ($5) 
under the title of The Promised Land. It is 
the ugly, sordid, unrelievedly realistic picture 
of an industrial community, painted with a 
hatred that matches in intensity the love 
that moved the brushes in The Peasants. 
This is not to say that the book lacks either 
power or interest, and certainly fully to 
understand the philosophy of the Polish 
novelist, it is necessary to read The Promised 
Land along with The Peasants. 

Those readers who found pleasure in the 
unusual stories of the Rumanian, Panait 
Istrati, in Kyra Kyralina will be interested to 
know that a sequel, Uncle Anghel, has just 
been published, also by Knopf, which con- 
tinues the fortunes of Adrien Zograffi. 
Istrati’s European audience is growing, 
under the encouragement of Romain Rolland 
and others, and he already has many friends 
in America. 

Slowly the works of George Moore are be- 
coming available to the general public. For 
a time, the Carra edition was the only form in 
which many of his books were to be had in 


America, and not many of us, even if we hap- 
pen to be more than a little enthusiastic over 
the well-nigh perfect prose of Mr. Moore, are 
able or willing to make the investment rep- 
resented by that fine collection. 

Celibate Lives (Boni and Liveright, $2.50), 
is the latest Moore item to appear on the 
popular lists. Its original title was In Single 
Strictness; there have been a few slight 
changes, such as the omission of a story or 
two and the substitution of others from A 
Story Teller’s Holiday. One of these days, 
Mr. Moore’s most recent novel, Ulich and 
Soracha will be printed in a popular edition; 
it is worth making a note about as a choice 
book of our times. 


André Gide’s ‘First Novel’’ 


Another outstanding novel on the Knopf 
list is André Gide’s The Counterfeiters, which 
M. Gide calls his “first novel,” as he has 
other designations for the several volumes of 
fiction he has done. This is a novel in a 
sense that it has a highly complicated plot; 
at bottom it is a story of homosexuality, and 
has been freely expurgated for American 
consumption, I believe. M. Gide’s position 
in the present world of European letters gives 
the book importance. 

Paul Busson’s The Man Who Was Born 
Again (John Day, $2.50) is for readers who 
like strange books; it is full of the super- 
natural blended with brutal realism, rich in 
color and at times very moving. It cannot 
be recommended for all tastes, however. 

May Sinclair’s contribution to the current 
output of fiction is a short book, History of 
Anthony Wayne (Macmillan, $1.50), which 
inevitably recalls The Life and Death of Har- 
riet Frean, and which is in the same mood as 
that little masterpiece. I have not lost an 
old loyalty to Miss Sinclair, but she has come 
to the point of repeating herself. Even so, 
this new novelette—call it what you like—is 
not to be neglected. 

There are nine volumes out now of the 
attractive pocket-size Grove Edition of the 
works of John Galsworthy (Scribner’s, $1.25), 
the latest including The Forsyte Saga in three 
volumes. 

A few others of the important current nov- 
els that deserve to be mentioned are two 
dealing with Utopias, Mary Johnston’s The 
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Have 


the best new books come 


to your home by mail ~ 
one a month like a magazine! 


Find out how the Book-of-the-Month Club 
servicewill prevent you fromever again miss- 
ing the new books you are anxious to read. 


= and again you miss outstanding new books that 
you are anxious to read. Through oversight, or be- 
cause you are busy, you just simply “never get around 
to them.” Take the Book-of-the-Month Club service (it 
does not cost you one cent!) and this will never again 
happen. 

You may be as busy or forgetful as you like. Once a 
month, a good new book will be handed to you by the 
postman—a book about which you will have received a report 
and which you have decided you do not want to miss. You 
have a month in which to enjoy it, and then another out- 
standing new book (which again you have decided you 
want to read) is handed to you. Thus, without effort and 
unfailingly, you at last get and read the new books you are 
anxious to 

Not only do you always, in this way, keep abreast of 
the best books of the day; you become actually one of the 
Jirst readers of the important new books (instead of miss- 
ing them altogether, as you have so often done in the 
past). They come to you on, or shortly after, the publica- 
tion date of the publisher. 

Moreover, in addition to the ones you want to read, 
you are kept authoritatively informed about a// the im- 
portant new books, Instead of reading the new books at 


haphazard, or not at all, you are able 
to choose your reading with intelligence 
and discrimination. 

Another remarkable feature of this 
service is that, whenever you accept a 
book upon the recommendation of the 
Book-of-the-Month Club selecting committee, you are 
guaranteed against dissatisfaction. If you do not like it, 
you may exchange it for some other book you do prefer. 

Finally—and this is most surprising of all to many 
people—this unique and convenient service, with all its 
unquestioned benefits, does mot cost you one cent! There 
are no fees, no dues, no extra charges of any kind. You 
pay only for the books you receive, and for them exactly the 
same price as if you got them from the publisher himself— 
by mail. 

In its first year of operation, over forty thousand of the 
most notable people in the country, in every line of en- 
deavor, subscribed to this unique service. Do you not 
owe it to yourself, at least to find out whether it will not, 
in your case too, insure you against missing the new books 
you are anxious to read? 

Send for our booklet, which describes in detail how 
simply and satisfactorily it operates. Your request will 
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Exile (Little, Brown, $2.50), and Alfred 
Ollivant’s Tomorrow (Doubleday, Page, $2); 
C. E. Montague’s deliciously ironic Right Off 


the Map (Doubleday, Page, $2.50); Dream of: 


a Woman, by Remy de Gourmont (Boni and 


Liveright, $2.50); The Bright Threshold by . 


Janet Ramsay (Longmans, $2); and Young 
Low by George A. Dorsey (Doran, $2.50), 
Mr. Dorsey being the author of Why We 
Behave Like Human Beings. 

Stella G. S. Perry’s The Defenders (Stokes, 
$2), is a story of 1814-15 in New Orleans, 
with a fully detailed historical background; 
two novels about modern New York are 


Lillian Rogers’s The Royal Cravatts (Ives 


Washburn, $2.50), which tells of the rise of a 
Russian Jewish family in New York, and 
Nat J. Ferber’s East Side, West Side (Covici, 
$2), a realistic account of life in a great city. 


Amy Lowell’s Ballads 


By all odds the most important recent 
book of verse is the third posthumous volume 
of Amy Lowell, Ballads for Sale (Houghton 
Mifflin, $2.50), which is, I believe, the last of 
her works. Here we find Miss Lowell rang- 
ing far in space and in mood, and those who 
are left to admire her, now that her vigorous 
personality is gone, will find much of interest 
in the collection, in some respects the best 
of the three volumes that have been pub- 
lished since her death. 

A new anthology of poetry to match with 
the classical Stevenson is Great Poems of the 
English Language which runs from Chaucer 
to the most modern of the moderns. Its 
compiler is Wallace Alvin Briggs (McBride, 
$7.50) and there are about 1500 pages with 
two good indexes. 

Grace Rhys has compiled an admirable 
collection of Celtic verse, Irish, Scottish and 
Welsh, from the 17th to the 20th Century 
under the title of A Celtic Anthology (Crowell, 
$1.75). And Scribner’s has just published 
Chosen Poems of Henry Van Dyke at $2.50. 


A Biography For All Men 


A few biographies were mentioned in the 
discussion of books in America at the outset 
of this article, but there are many left that 
need attention. My own favorite thus far 
this fall is Harold Lamb’s Genghis Khan: 
Emperor of All Men (McBride, $3.50). The 


most remarkable thing about this book is 
that it has remained unwritten for so long. 
Mr. Lamb has put into it a vast amount of 
research, but it does not smell of oil; on the 
contrary, regarded as sheer entertainment, it 
is one of the most delightful books of re- 
cent months. There is endless fascination 
in its pages, color, humor, terror, remarkable 
generalship and remarkable statesmanship. 

Another recent biography of a different 
order is the youthful Byron Steel’s O Rare 
Ben Jonson (Knopf, $3.50), a brief fictioned 
life story of a great Elizabethan which far 
surpasses most novels in its interest and 
which brings to our attention a fine new 
talent. Mr. Steel is now about twenty years 
old; the inspiration for the Ben Johnson book 
came to him from John Erskine’s classes at 
Columbia. 

The Conradian section of the earth’s popu- 
lation has awaited with no inconsiderable 
eagerness for a definitive biography of its 
hero, the earlier efforts in that direction being 
slight and tentative, although Ford Madox 
Ford’s study is thoroughly engaging. We 
now have G. Jean-Aubry’s Joseph Conrad: 
Life and Letters in two large volumes (Double- 
day, Page, $10), which is infinitely rich in 
documents upon which all future biographers 
of Conrad must depend. M. Jean-Aubry 
was Conrad’s life-long friend, and had access 
to all the available material. The result, 
while I have not had the opportunity of mak- 
ing a careful evaluation, since there are 
nearly eight hundred pages to be read, is, as 
I have suggested, a priceless source-book, 
whatever else may be written in the 
future. 

The story of the life of Feodor Ivanovich 
Chaliapine is certain to find many eager read- 
ers; this biography has just been published 
by Harper’s as Pages From My Life ($5). 
The edition is a new one, revised and en- 
larged by Katherine Wright, and well illus- 
trated. Chaliapine began life in a Kazan 
cabin on the banks of the Volga. 

The Locomotive God (Century, $4) is a 
psychological autobiography by William 
Ellery Leonard, author of the famous sonnet- 
sequence, Two Lives. This is one of the most 
unusual books I have come across for some 
time, and one which I feel is certain to 
arouse a good deal of discussion. 
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“It Brings One’s Education Down to Date”’ 
Writes Proressor E. A. Ross of this 


Prose Epic of the 
Modern Universe 


in which modern science, society, art, religion, and philosophy 
are outlined and integrated in one poetic world whole 


The New 


Universe 
by Baker Brownell 


Hailed with an enthusiasm few books could inspire 
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that so covers the modern world 
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A Study of Al Smith 


The biography shelf this month looks like 
a swaybacked horse from its overload: Henry 
F. Pringle’s Alfred E. Smith: A Critical Study 
(Macy-Masius, $3) is excellently done and, of 
* course, as topical as a book can be; Boni and 
Liveright have published Denis Tilden 
Lynch’s Boss Tweed ($4); Doubleday, Page 
My Life as an Explorer by Roald Amundsen 
($3.50); Albert and Charles Boni The Life of 
Buddha by A. Ferdinand Herold ($3), and 
the list goes on and on. ; 

An unusually important book, autobio- 
graphical in its nature, is Katherine Mans- 
field’s Journal (Knopf, $3.50). There is an 
introduction by J. Middleton Murry, but 
what matters most is this diary, which is writ- 
ten with the same distinction as Miss Mans- 
field’s short stories, by general agreement as 
fine as any short stories our period has 
produced. 

_ Music lovers will not be the only ones in- 

terested in the new Henri Bibou life of Cho- 
pin (Knopf, $4), although it is for them first 
of all. It has much in it about the particular 
pieces which are connected with specific epi- 
sodes in the composer’s life. The Schu- 
manns and Johannes Brahms (Dial Press, $4), 
which is the memoir of Eugenie Schumann, 
the daughter of Robert and Clara and friend 
of Brahms, is another book of especial inter- 
est in this field. 


Unamuno on Quixotism 


There are a number of books of general 
interest that demand attention. One of 
Miguel de Unamuno’s finest pieces of work 
has just been translated into English, The 
Life of Don Quixote and Sancho, According to 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, Expounded 
With Comment (Knopf, $5). This is a witty 
satire, a plea for more madness in the world, 
and a book that does not offer any of the dif- 
ficulties to the average reader that are met in 
Sefior Unamuno’s more philosophical and 
mystical volumes. There is something deli- 
ciously quixotic in Sefior Unamuno’s curt 
refusal to return to Spain now that his ban 
of exile has been lifted, and it is at bottom 
a quixotism which the world could ill 


spare. 
As a lively presentation of the liberal point 
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of view on a number of matters, Walter Lip)- 
man’s Men of Destiny (Macmillan, $2.50) is 
easily one of the most valuable books of 
recent months. In a clear, firm-textured 
prose, Mr. Lippman discusses topics of in- 
terest to present-day America, ranging from 
the Catholicism of Alfred E. Smith to the 
adolescent rebellion of Sinclair Lewis. The 
essays on Lewis and Mencken are especially 
fine, but no less admirable than most of the 
others in the book. ~ 

A new vision of world peace is outlined in 
Francis Delaisi’s Political Myths or Economic 
Realities (Viking, $4), in which the noted 
French economist sets out to prove that na- 
tionalism is out of date; that business should 
and will bring all peoples into such close rela- 
tion that war will no longer be possible. M. 
Delaisi argues well; his is a peace plan with 
stern necessity rather than idealism as its 
driving force. 


These Bodies of Ours 


The Human Body by Logan Clendening, 
M.D., (Knopf, $6) is a new popular work on 
physiology which divides its time between 
debunking medical practices and popular 
beliefs and furnishing sound information 
about the machine we trust so much and do 
so little to keep in order. This is a bright 
book—a little Mercuryized in style, perhaps 
—but not many of us will read physiology 
unless it is sugared and spiced as in this 
presentation. 

As usual, there are many volumes standing 
about eyeing me with a neglected expression, 
and I am pained; but we must turn now toa 
glance over the part of the Landscape that 
is to unroll itself before our eyes during the 
remaining months of the year. 


Some Books to Come 


Let us, then, take up the literary binoculars 
and see what we can see in the more remote 
parts of the Landscape. There are a number 
of novels still to come that are certain of 
attention; by the time this is printed Mazo de 
la Roche’s Jalna will be in the bookshop 
windows. This was the novel that won the 
Atlantic Monthly contest, and which has ap- 
peared serially in that publication. Miss de 
la Roche was awarded $10,000 for her manu- 
script. She is a Canadian, and Jalna is the 
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DISRAELI 


A ‘human, fascinating novel by 
André Maurois, author of “Ariel” 


no biographical novel in 
recent years has been so loved as 
Maurois’ “Ariel.” Now into the 
robust of a similar alien 
tury, into cynicisms and reapings 
the life of Disraeli, Maurois dips an 
understanding pen. 
It is a document of a disturbing genius. 
Of Disraeli, dominated by curious 
an a to a race despised. . 
that et fife would be intolerable if 
become definitely greatest 
amon . Beaten twice by the 
worl while his s Publisher still called him 
a “twenty-year-old whippersnapper.”. . . 
Saddled with seven thousand pounds of 
debt. . Impetuously determined to 
take life by yon by storm— but 
how? . A novel for financiers and 
statesmen, as for romanticists. 
The first instalment of Disraeli in the 
October Forum has been acclaimed by 
lovers of biographical literature. Here in 
these first chapters are revealed the boy’s 
school bravados and theatricalisms — the 
hissings—his cynicisms before women— 
his intoxicating while still 
Tough everyroom te the house wandered this tll smelling the fagot. . . . There are still 
shippers, copies of this number on hand, enter your 
subscription now, before it is too late. 


EDITED BY HENRY GODDARD LEACH 
441 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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story of an English couple who leave India to 
settle in the Canadian wilds. The book is 
published by The Atlantic Monthly Press- 
Little, Brown. 

Another prize-winning novel of the year 
will be along a bit later. This is Mateel 
Howe Farnham’s Rebellion, which won the 
Dodd, Mead-Pictorial Review Contest. 
Mrs. Farnham is the daughter of Ed Howe, 
and this is her first novel, a story of our own 
generation. 

The first of these awards went to Martha 
Ostenso for Wild Geese, thus bringing to 
public attention one of the finest of our young 
novelists, who has lived up to the promise of 
her striking first book. Miss Ostenso’s third 
novel, The Mad Carews, is on the current 
Dodd, Mead list. It is another prairie story, 
and is reported to be the best book she has 
yet written. 

Especial interest attaches to the publica- 
tion of a new novel by Margaret Kennedy, 
whose The Constant Nymph attained an over- 
night success both in this country and in 
England. Her offering for this fall is called 
Red Sky at Morning, and Doubleday, Page, 
her publishers, are more than a little enthu- 
siastic over the manuscript. 

Miss Kennedy had written only one novel 
before The Constant Nymph, The Ladies of 
Iyndon, which, while a well done story, 
hardly offered sufficient ground for a proph- 
ecy of he success of her second book. 

Elizabeth Madox Roberts, author of The 
Time of Man, one of the best of recent novels, 
is down for a second, My Heart and My Flesh 
which the Viking Press is publishing, and 
which, while in a different mood from the 
earlier story, is said to exhibit quite as strik- 
ingly the unusual gift of this newcomer to 
American fiction-writing. 


Dr. Durant Turns Novelist 

Dr. Will Durant, whose Story of Philosophy 
continues on the best-seller lists after long 
months of popularity, has written a topical 
novel called Transition (Simon and Schuster). 
It relates the religious struggle of a man who 
passes from orthodox beliefs into a swirl of 
doubts and thence into calm waters. 

Lester Cohen, a young novelist whose 
“Sweepings” has had remarkable success, 
continues the saga of the Pardway family in 
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The Great Bear (Boni and Liveright), which 
is story of Thane Pardway. Mr. Cohen’s 
earlier novel had a fine critical reception, and 
in a few weeks, began to reach the public. 
Its large sale has continued steadily ever 
since. 

Robert Nathan’s delicate and shining 
prose has given keen pleasure to those who 
have read his short novels, the last of which 
was The Fiddler in Barly. I have long felt 
that Mr. Nathan deserved a much wider 
audience than he has hitherto had, although 
poetical irony cannot in the nature of things 
have a very wide appeal. Mr. Nathan is 
very much worth trying, however; if he 
pleases you at all, you will be deeply pleased. 
His fall novel is The Woodcutter’s House, 
which Bobbs-Merrill are publishing. 

A first novel by a fashioner of subtle and 
unusual short stories is Manuel Komroff’s 
“‘Juggler’s Kiss,” which is down for publication 
by Boni and Liveright late this month. At 
last accounts there was some discussion about 
changing the title, but whatever it is called, 
the book is a long way off the beaten path of 
fiction, an allegory of what happens to a man 
who pursues the will-o’-the-wisp, Hope, 
through many exciting adventures. This on 
the surface, and underneath is a thoughtful 
comment upon Occidental ideas of what 
constitutes success. 


Among Louisiana’s Negroes 

Another of the later books I have had 
the pleasure of reading in manuscript is 
R. Emmet Kennedy’s Gritny People (Dodd, 
Mead). Mr. Kennedy is best known thus 
far as a collector of negro spirituals, his Mel- 
lows being one of the best books yet published 
on that subject. In Gritny People he tells 
the stories of many characters in Gretna, a 
little town across the river from New Orleans 
with a keen appreciation of negro spirit, and 
a perfect mastery of dialect. There are 
many uproariously humorous incidents in the 
book, but it is well-rounded in its presenta- 
tion of moods, and will stand, I believe, as one 
of the best of recent books dealing with the 
life of the Southern negro. 

Samuel Ornitz, the author of Haunch, 
Paunch and Jowl, now in its twelfth edition, 
has written a novel called The Yankee Pas- 
sional which bids fair to attract considerable 
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attention. It is subtitled A Sentimental 
Satire, and concerns itself with the United 
States of the latter 1890’s. This is on the 
Boni and Liveright list. 

Many of the followers of Ernest Poole’s 
earlier work will be eager to read his new 
novel, which is called Silent Storms (Mac- 
millan). It is the story of a French girl who 
marries a wealthy American. Mr. Poole’s 
career has been an interesting one; after a 
brilliant beginning, he suffered a slump, 
touching bottom with The Avalanche. If he 
can find his way back to the manner of the 
early stories in Russian settings, his work will 
again assume first importance. 


Treasures From Abroad 


There are a large number of unusually im- 
portant novels coming to us from abroad 
within the next two months. For example, 
Hermann Sudermann’s two-volume The Mad 
Professor (Boni and Liveright), which is 
Herr Sudermann’s first novel since The Song 
of Songs. In The Book of My Youth the 
author promised to write the story of his 
college professors and this is it. 

Luigi Pirandello also has a two-volume 
novel for early appearance. This is on the 
Dutton list, and is called The Old and the 
Young. It is a story of Sicilian days after 
the Great Revolution, and is filled with 
Garibaldian veterans, monarchists, and 
“New Sicilians”. As an aside I might say 
that Walter Starkie’s Luigi Pirandello, also 
published by Dutton, is an excellent critical 
study, and a great help to any reader who 
wishes to get the most out of the Italian 
novelist and playwright. 

Selma Lagerléf’s first full length novel 
for some time will be published by Double- 
day, Page shortly. It is called Charlotte 
Léwenskold, and is a tale of the Gustavian 
period. 

Ferenc Molnar’s favorite piece of fiction of 
his own is The Paul Street Boys, and this will 
be published here by Macy-Masius. It is a 
story of a youthful gang in Budapest. 

Simon and Schuster are publishing two 
small novels from abroad, one of them in a 
quite remarkable series by Arthur Schnitzler, 
Daybreak. I believe Fraulein Else was the 
first of this lot to reach America, and it, with 


its successors, proved unusually interesting. 


The other is Franz Werfel’s The Man Who 


Conquered Death. 
Two by Paul Morand 


There are two books by Paul Morand down 
for this fall, Nothing But the Earth which 
McBride is publishing in a handsome edition 
with woodcuts, and Europe at Love (Boni and 
Liveright). A preview of the latter makes it 
reasonably certain that some censor will 
leap upon it, but one or two of the short 
stories in it are the best I have seen of M. 
Morand’s since Open All Night and Closed All 
Night. 

With the steadily growing interest in this 
country in the work of Thomas Mann, there 
is certain to be curiosity about the first novel 
of his son, Klaus, to reach America. It is 
called The Fifth Child and will be published 
by Boni and Liveright. 

Harcourt Brace are publishing Venture’s 
End, by Karin Michaelis, the noted Danish 
novelist, and author of The Dangerous Age. 
Masius thinks very highly of Desidir Kostol- 
anyi’s The Bloody Poet: A Novel About Nero 
which will be along soon. 

Those who saw that quite remarkable 
German motion picture “Variety” will be 
especially interested in the fact that Payson 
and Clarke are publishing Felix Hollaender’s 
The Sins of the Fathers, from the first two 
chapters of which the cinema was made. 

Some one may wonder a little what the 
devil he is doing in this gallery, but I should 
like to mention the fact that James Stephens 
has a new book of short stories scheduled for 
early publication to be called Etched in Moon- 
light (Macmillan). Any addition to his shelf 
is welcomed with cheers from this seat in the 

Outstanding Non-Fiction 


Difficulties multiply when one tries to 
point out even a few of the features of the 
future Landscape in the way of books of non- 
fiction. The variety is endless and appar- 
ently the public appetite for volumes of a 
serious nature is more than merely Gar- 
gantuan. 

This fall will see the publication of the first 
volume of Ray Stannard Baker’s monumen- 
tal biography of Woodrow Wilson, which is 
called The Life and Letters of Woodrow Wilson 
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and published by Doubleday, Page at $5 a 
volume. The first is Preliminary Years. 
Much interest attaches to any biography 
by Emil Ludwig, since the outstanding suc- 
cess of his still-popular Napoleon, and his 
Bismarck, which German critics think the 
best book he has yet done, will,be published 
by Little, Brown. I have heard from several 
New Yorkers who read the book in the orig- 
inal that it was a far more scholarly work 
than Napoleon. It is only necessary to re- 
call Bismarck in the pages of Herr Ludwig’s 
life of the Kaiser to sense the keen interest 
Ludwig has in this particular subject. 
Morrow is soon to publish the second vol- 
ume of the Rupert Hughes’s biography of 
George Washington, which is sure to be a 
new storm center in the discussion concerning 
frankness in biography. It is called George 
Washington: The Rebel and Patriot, 1766- 
1783. Another piece of Washingtoniana is 
George Washington Colonial Traveler, 1732- 
1775, the record of Washington’s travels set 


down by himself, and edited by John Fitz- _ 


patrick. This volume supplements the dia- 
ries also edited by Mr. Fitzpatrick. 

Among American biographies of the sea- 
son, Honoré Willsie Morrow’s life of Bronson 
Alcott, The Father of Little Women which is to 
be published by Little, Brown, will make an 
appeal to all lovers of the Emersonian period. 


Ward on Charles Darwin 


As a writer on Evolution, Henshaw Ward 
is one of the best. This gives unusual in- 
terest to his full-length life of Charles Dar- 
win, which Bobbs-Merrill are publishing. I 
can think of no better place than in a 
paragraph on Darwin to mention a new and 
revised edition of The Nature of the World and 
of Man, published by the University of Chi- 
cago Press and written by sixteen scientists 
at that institution. This is a sort of com- 
pendium of scientific knowledge on the earth 
and its people, and no less interesting for be- 
ing authoritative. 

I have a long row of books about Anatole 
France, several of them not worth the paper 
they are printed on, but I hear that an addi- 
tion to the shelf is one of the best yet to 
appear. It is Anatole France, The Parisian, 
by Herbert L. Stewart, a Canadian college 
professor, and Dodd, Mead are the publish- 


ers. France was heart and soul a Parisian, 
and Dr. Stewart has taken the most interest- 
ing biographical aspect of the man. 

Samuel Chotzinoff, the music critic for the 
New York World, has done a new life of 
Beethoven for Simon and Schuster, which is 
to be called Eroica; the same firm is publish- 
ing what promises to be one of the most 
interesting of current biographical studies, 
John R. Winkler’s William Randolph Hearst: 
An American Phenomenon. 

Doubleday, Page’s publication of the 
complete The Greville Diary is an event of 
unusual importance. Philip Whitwell Wil- 
son, who writes in this issue of the Review, 
has edited the two volumes necessary to con- 
tain the text of this renowned document, 
which covers the years between 1830 and 
1860 in England. Parts of the diary have 
been published before, but the best of it was 
kept hidden until the people mentioned in it 
were well dead. 


Two for the Bibliophile 


If one may give thought to the pure 
bibliophile, there are several books in sight 
that are of interest, notably William Dana 
Orcutt’s The Kingdom of Books (Little, 
Brown), which is a handsome volume along 
the same lines as The Quest of the Perfect Book, 
which so many of us treasure. Dr. A. S. 
W. Rosenbach’s Books and Bidders is another 
for the collector; in itself it is a valuable item 
and sells for $15. 

Followers of trends in novel-writing will be 
interested in two books of the season, E. M. 
Forster’s The English Novel which Harcourt, 
Brace are publishing—outside the older 
English giants, Hardy, Galsworthy, Wells, 
Bennett, Mr. Forster is perhaps the most 
important novelist in England at the present 
moment—and The American Novel of To- 
day, A Social and Psychological Study by 
Régis Michaud, professor of French in the 
University of California, which is a study of 
the American indictment of Puritanism by 
our leading novelists. 

This year’s unprecedented floods made a 
great many dry Americans Mississippi-con- 
scious. Lyle Saxon has done an unusually 
fine book on the river, Father Mississippi 
(Century), which contains, incidentally, 
several chapters on “high waters”. The 
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material for these Mr. Saxon gathered 
during the spring’s inundations. For my 
part I do not think any one should try to 
write about this river who has not grown up 
somewhere near its banks; Mr. Saxon quali- 
fies, as his plantation home in Louisiana was 
washed clear away years ago by the muddy 
current. Harold Speakman’s Mostly Missis- 
sippt (Dodd, Mead) is an account of a 2,450- 
mile canoe and houseboat trip down the 
river, with a wealth of description of the 
stream and its surroundings, done by an 
experienced traveler. 


A New Biographical Series 


Payson and Clarke, one of the most active 
of the new publishing firms, are starting this 
fall a new series of biographical studies to be 
called “Contemporary American Artists”’. 
The first volume is on Albert Sterner, and is 
by Ralph Flint. The books will be lavishly 


illustrated and otherwise well made, and will 


sell for $7.50. 

Another book of interest to art-lovers is 
one for which there has long been a need, a 
practical guide to the treasures of New York 
galleries. Margaret Breuning, art critic for 
the New York Evening Post, is the author of 
The Lure of New York Galleries, which Mc- 
Bride will publish. Its primary appeal will 
be, perhaps, to visitors, but if I am not mis- 
taken most of us who live here will find it 
very useful. 

The sea is a subject as inexhaustible as its 
own waters. Frank C. Bowers has put as 
much of it as he could into The Sea: Its 
History and Romance which is also on the 
McBride list and which will run into four 
volumes with an abundance of illustrations, 
the price being $20. 

Harcourt, Brace are publishing Bernard 
Fiiy’s The Revolutionary Spirit in France and 
America, a book which the Pulitzer Prize 
Award Committee called the best of its kind, 
but which could not receive the prize by 
reasons of the terms of the contest. 

The recent trouble in China has been as 
much a war between the diametrically op- 
posed cultures of the Occident and the 
Orient as between armies, and the world is 
yet to discover what is to be the outcome. 
An unusual book on the general subject is on 
the Stokes list. It is A Chinaman’s Opinion 


of Us and of His Own People. The author is 
Hwuy-Ung, and the book is made up of 
letters written by a Chinese to a friend in 


Australia. 


The Memoirs of Mustapha 
Nowhere in the landscape of the world at 


the moment are to be found two more fas- 
cinating figures than Mustapha Kemal and 
Mussolini. The paths of these two have 
already crossed, and some day they may 
meet in a manner that will shake the world. 
Stokes is publishing shortly the memoirs of 
Kemal Pasha, translated by Grace Ellison, 
and there is one more book on the horizon 
upon Italy’s present state. It is Franceso 
Nitti’s Bolshevism, Fascism and Democracy, 
to be published by Macmillan. Ex-Premier 
Nitti thinks it quite likely that Fascism will 
lead Italy into a great war and the end-result 
will be a lapse into Communism. 

The French novelist, Blaise Cendrars, has 
been digging into the vast store of myth and 
legend on the Dark Continent, and Payson 
and Clarke are publishing The African Saga 
which is filled with folk ore of many varieties 
and which is of especial interest to Americans 
who know their own black folk. 

The exigencies of space forbid the mention 
of any more of the forthcoming books, but I 
have the room to add that we are in the midst 
of what seems to me one of the best literary 
seasons we have enjoyed for several years. 


Other Books Received 


BIOGRAPHY 


Jacques Corur. By Albert Boardman Kerr. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

A book which will appeal to those who find 
interest in the age of Agnes Sorel which saw 
the organization of French commerce and the 
rise of merchant princes. 


Tue Romantick Lapy. By Vivian Bur- 
nett. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 

Mr. Burnett shows to what a degree his 
mother’s famous books grew out of her own 
life, which began in Manchester, England, 
and came to a close at Plandome, Long 
Island. 
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Tue Lire or Tim Hearty. By Liam 0’Fla- 
herty. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

In 1922 Healy was appointed first Gover- 
nor-General of the Irish Free State, and 
until the evening of his days no life has been 
more prominent and turbulent. 


TURNPIKEs AND Dirt Roaps. By Leighton 
Parks, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.50. 

The life of David Clough, born midway 
between the adoption of the Constitution 
and America’s entrance into the Great War, 
written by the Rector Emeritus of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church in New York. 


NAPOLEON IN Captivity. Edited by Julian 
Park. New York: The Century Company. 
$3.00. 

This account of Napoleon’s life on St. 
Helena was written by Count Balmain, the 
agent of the Russian Empire who was 
stationed on the island to see that the mutual 
agreement of the great powers on the exile of 
Bonaparte was faithfully carried out. 


Tue Romance or Vinton. By Francis 

Carco. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 
A fictional biography of the historical 

Villon done into English by Hamish Miles. 


FICTION 


Samaput. By Will Levington Comfort. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 

The love-story of a polo-playing American 
in India, marked by touches of dreamlike 
quality in the telling of the tale. 


Tue Unpaw Pirer. By Woodward Boyd. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.00. 

A story of Chicago which draws dis- 
tinctions between two types of girls. 


Count Ten. By Mildred Evans Gilman. 
New York: Boni and Liveright. $2.00. 
The last stand of the old New England 
with its back to the wall fighting with change 
and upheaval. 
Tue GaRLAND or Dergat. By Florence 
Mary Bennett. New York: Harold Vinal, 
Ltd. $2.00. 
Praxiteles’s Hermes is taken as the theme 
for this romance of a lost civilization. 
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TRANSPLANTED. By Brand Whitlock. New 
York: D. Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

The petty annoyances, the heart-aches and 
disillusions that come to an American girl 
who marries a titled foreigner. 


CounterRPoINntT. By Josephine Daskam Ba- 
con. New York: The John Day Company. 
$2.50. 

A world of exotic colors and free, spirited 
movements, where life is lived at concert 
pitch. | 
Moor Fires. By E.H.Young. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 

The English countryside interwoven with 
the affairs and emotions of the Caniper 
family who lived surrounded by the moor. 


Come to My House. By Arthur Somers 
Roche. New York: The Century Company. 
$2.00. 

One wild reckless hour in the life of 
“Johnny” Century, a beautiful, impulsive 
and altogether modern young woman, and 
the consequences which follow it. 

Now East Now West. By Susan Ertz. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
$2.00. 

In this novel, Miss Ertz makes an effective 
study of married life, in the distinctive, high 
bred style that won her such praise and so 
many readers for After Noon and Madame 
Claire. 

More Tuan Wire. By Margaret Widde- 
mer. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $2.00. 

The wife who knew and did more than a 
wife should, and how the married pair be- 
came readjusted to a new ideal in wedded 
happiness. 


A story of China today which considers a 
young Russian girl and the forces of love and 
battle. 

A Prince or Outtaws. By Count Alexis 
Tolstoy. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$3.00. 

This is a translation done - Clarence 
Augustus Manning from the Russian novel 
written by a second cousin of the famous Leo 


Tolstoy. 
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LITERATURE 


Rep SkeLetrons. By Harry Crosby. Paris: 
Editions Narcisse, Lescaret. 

Exotic verse illustrated by Alastair after 
the manner of Aubrey Beardsley. 


Tue SHAPING OF ENGLISH LiTERATURE. By 
Amy Cruse. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell. 
$3.50. 

This book describes English literature 
from the days of the Saxons to the end of the 
eighteenth century. 


Great Stories oF Att Nations. Edited 
by Maxim Lieber and Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. New York: Brentano’s. $5.00. 

This work introduces numerous authors 
recognized on the Continent but hitherto 
unknown to American readers. 


Tue Leaacy or Edited by Edwyn 
Bevan and Charles Singer. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $4.00. 

Literature relating to the Jewish people as 
a source of research. 


Tue Bricut Doom. By John Wheelock. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.00. 

This Long Island poet has given in this 
book poems which have appeared in many 
periodicals, including Tae NortH AMERICAN 
REvIEw. 


Tats Way Our. By Edward Gordon Ivins. 
New York: The Avondale Press. 

Prose and poetry in one slim volume 
written by a Westerner. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


I’ve Gor Your Numper. By Doris Webster 
and Mary Alden Hopkins. New York: 
The Century Company. $1.00. 

A simple way to psychoanalyze your friends 
or yourself with resulting amusement to all. 
Tue A B C or Pronzsrrion. By Fabian 
Franklin. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $1.00. 

This book sets forth, in clear and simple 
language, the vital aspects of the Prohibition 
issue. 

Tae Reat Europe Pocxer Guise Book. 
By Harman Black. New York: Real Book 
Company. $8.75. 


It is valuable for what it intentionally 
omits. 
Fiorence: Tue Urrizi Gauuery, THe Pirti 
Gauuery, THE Acapemy. By John C. Van 
Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.50. 

In the series “ New Guides to Old Masters” 
this work offers valuable suggestions to those 
who visit the Florentine galleries. 


AMERICAN Suip Types. By A. C. Hardy. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand Company. 
$5.00. 

A portrayal of past and present conditions 
in domestic American shipping which may be 
helpful in the effort to develop an American 
Merchant Marine. 


Wauat’s AnEAD; AND By 
Edward 8. Martin. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $2.50. 

These are writings on prohibition, flappers, 
and other subjects, done in easy style by the 
Editor of Life. 


Tue Speakine Voice. By Amelia Summer- 
ville. New York: The Avondale Press. 

A discussion of the possibilities in the use 
of the voice of man. 


Minp Your P’s anp Q’s. By Jerome S. 
Meyer. New York: Simon and Schuster. 
$1.50. 

This book offers a unique way in which to 
read the character of handwriting. 


POLITICS 


An Intropuction To AMERICAN Poxitics. 
By Penfield Roberts. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company. $2.25. 

A brief and practical account of how the 
country is governed. 


NaTIONAL CHARACTER. By | Ernest Barker. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $3.50. 
The book gives a detailed and constructive 
discussion of the material, genetic, geographi- 
cal and economic factors that have to do 
with the formation of national character. 


Tue Buiwpers or America. By Ellsworth 
Huntington and Leon F. Whitney. New 
York: William Morrow and Company, Inc. 


$3.50. 
A popular discussion of the acute social, 
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political and economic problems confronting 
America. 


Our Great Experiment 1n Democracy. 
By Carl Becker. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. $3.00. 

This book conveys in short and readable 
compass what America is and what it has 
been trying to do in its social, industrial, and 
political life. 


PouiticaL By Geza Engel- 
mann. Translated by Karl Frederick Geiser. 
New York: Harper and Brothers. $4.00. 
Translation from the German presenting 
an account of the political thought of fifteen 
eminent philosophers from Plato to Jeremy 


Bentham. 


RELIGION 


Re .icions Past Present. By Bertram 
C. A. Windle, F. R.S. New York: The 
Century Company. $3.00. 

This discussion of the religions of all time 
seeks to bridge the chasm that lies between 
the knowledge of the usual man and that of 
the scholar. 


Was Jesus InFivuENcED By Buppuism? 
By Dwight Goddard. Thetford, Vermont. 

A comparison of Jesus and Gautama, 
showing Buddhist influences in Christianity. 


Tue Op TestaMENt: AN AMERICAN TRANS- 
LATION. Edited by J. M. Powis Smith. 
The University of Chicago Press. $7.50. 

Four men, Hebrew scholars of repute, 
have, after four years of work, completed a 
translation that interprets in modern Eng- 
lish the impressive, eloquent Hebrew of cen- 
turies ago. 

CHILDREN OF THE SECOND Birtu. By S. M. 
Shoemaker, Jr. New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. $1.50. 

These are chapters taken from the lives of 
real persons who have felt a moving power in 
religion today. 

Are Missions A Farture? By Charles A. 
Selden. New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $2.25 

The author of this book made, under the 
auspices of a popular magazine, an extensive 
trip to mission lands to determine the 
answer to this question. 


Tue Comine Crisis. By James R. Kaye, 
LL.D. Chicago: Buxton-Western and 
Company. 

A discussion of the second coming of Christ 
which analyses those portions in the Bible 
relating to this event. 


Tue Rapiant Srory or Jesus. By Al- 
phonse Séché. New York: The Century 
Company. $3.50. 

This is not a sentimental, idealized story of 
Christ. It is a faithful version of the story 
told in the Gospels, carefully correlated and 
written in a manner that gives it new charm 
and distinction. Its outstanding beauty is 
the simplicity and force of M. Séché’s style 
which Helen Davenport Gibbons has pre- 
served in translation. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 


Tue Anatysis oF Matter. By Bertrand 
Russell. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. $6.00. 

This book raises questions as to the re- 
lations of space-time, causality, and qualita- 
tive series respectively. It asks whether the 
world disclosed by modern physics can be 
reconciled with the world revealed by com- 
mon sense. 


Insipe Experrence. By Joseph K. Hart. 
New York: Longmans, Green and Company. 
$2.50. 

An analysis of the nature of experience, 
from whence derived, to where leading, and 
its relationship to religion, art and other 
forms of corporate experience. 


Tae New Rerormation. By Michael 
Pupin. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$2.50. 

The fundamental reasons why science and 
religion supplement each other constitute a 
universal drift toward a new Reformation. 
This second work by the prominent Colum- 
bia University professor will be received with 
pleasure by those who enjoyed reading From 
Immigrant to Inventor. 


SOCIOLOGY AND ECONOMICS 


Wuo.esome Marriace. By Ernest R. and 
Gladys H. Groves. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. 
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Information offered for making a success of 
the most delicate of human relationships. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE. By F. W. Taussig. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$3.50. 

The theory of international trade and the 
’ facts of actual commerce between nations. 


JuveniLeE Courts. By Herbert H. Lou, 
Ph.D. Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press. $2.50. 

A thorough examination of the whole 
juvenile court movement, presenting a criti- 
eal account of it in all its more important 


aspects. 


Tae Economics or Lire Insurance. By 
Solomon 8S. Huebner, Ph.D. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. $2.50. 

An excellent discussion of the theory and 
functions of life insurance for the general 
reader who wishes to be intelligently in- 
formed concerning so important a problem of 
his business and personal affairs. 


Taxation. By Harry J. Loman, Ph.D. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 
$2.50. 


In this volume, the author presents a dis- 
cussion of various tax problems relating to 
life insurance that should appeal to bankers, 
trustees, and general advisory groups. 


Tue Law or SatesmMANsuHiP. By E. Paul 
Huttinger, LL.B. New York: D. Appleton 
and Company. $2.50. 

This is the third of the series of life insur- 
ance studies, edited by Solomon S. Huebner 
of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 


TRAVEL 
Qasis AND Simoon. By Ferdinand Ossen- 
dowski. New York: E. P. Dutton and 


Company. $3.00. 
A book which takes one through the gor- 
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geous pageant of Oriental life in Algeria and 
Tunisia. 
Arter You, Macerian. By James F. 
Leys, Jr. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. $4.00. 

Mr. Leys describes new and picturesque 
scenes and incidents as they are seen only 
through the eye of a vagabond traveler. 


Eeypt. By George Young. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $5.00. 

In small compass a satisfying account of 
one of the most interesting and significant 


national developments of the modern world. 


CLoup-LANbs oF France. By Amy Oak- 
ley. New York: The Century Company. 
$4.00. 

Illustrated by the author’s husband, this 
volume from the graceful pen of Mrs. Oakley 
captures the beauty and magic of the moun- 
tain lands of France. 


My Lapy or tHe Purpan. By 
Elizabeth Cooper. New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $2.50. 

Out of the harem into the western world 
comes the voice of a woman with one 
of the most delicate love stories that has 
ever been told from the inner side of the 
marble trellis-work of the Indian palace. 


Tue Srory or Everest. By Captain John 
Noel. Boston: Little Brown and Company. 
$4.00. 

Experiences in his two attempts to con- 
quer Mt. Everest are told by this adventur- 
ous captain who has also lectured in America 
on this subject. 


CLEARED FOR SrRANGE Ports. By Mrs. 
Theodore Roosevelt, Sr., Mrs. Kermit Rooe- 
velt, Richard Derby, and. Kermit Roosevelt. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.50. 

These combined tales of the Roosevelt 
family embrace such lands as South America, 
Korea, Siberia, and other out-of-the-way 
places into which have penetrated the mem- 
bers of this adventurous group. 
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Here’s an Amazing 


PERSONALITY 


in an Amazing 


Book 


No intelligent citizen should fail to read this enor- 
mously entertaining book. For this brilliant young 
writer has written a keen and penetrating study of the 
most-talked-about American personality of the day. 
It is an important biography, completely free from 
bias, and an interesting insight into politics. 


ALFRED E. SMITH: A Critical Study 
by Henry F. Pringle 


Here are quotations from the first four reviews: The New York Times says: 
“This is a biography which is engrossing, intelligent, informative, impartial. 
A critical study of Al Smith which will have value and interest no matter what 
happens next July.” The Louisville Herald says: “What an entertaining biog- 
raphy! It must, should and will be read by millions.” The New Yorker says: 
“Hundreds of books will probably be written about Al Smith, but it is safe to back 
this one against any of them.” The Washington Post says: “A thoroughly en- 
thralling volume, certain to be widely read and widely discussed.” $3.50. 


As to some other PERSONALITIES: 


There is that thoroughly interesting 
personality, Nero,who is the hero of a novel we are just publishing: The Bloody Poet, by 
Kostolanyi ... And a strikingly naif mariner, Cap’n Jan Tingloff, the central figure in 
James B. Connolly’s newest (and best) story, Coaster Captain . .. There are those decidedly 
droll personalities, Mr. and Mrs. Ritz Carlton and their daughter Ritza, in a simply swell 
book, The Ritz Carltons by Fillmore Hyde ...There’s Sylvio, a sinister personality indeed, 
in Herbert Asbury’s highly praised thriller, The Devil of Pei-Ling ... And Nemecsek, a very 
young personality, in The Paul Street Boys, a fine new novel by the famous playwright 
Molnar . . . Together with Samuel Sewall and General George Washington, two personali- 
ties you should know more about, and can, by buying the first two volumes in our new se- 
ries, An American Bookshelf,concerning which we'll be glad to send you further information. 
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